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ABSTRACT 

Summaries of papers from the 1978 National Conference 
on Academic Advising are presented. Among the 58 papers are the 
following: "Faculty Advising as Faculty Development" (Howard Kramer); 
"Student Self-Assessment Systems and Academic Advising 1 " (John H. 
Clarke, Christopher Robles, Joanne Yphantis); "Development and. 
Utilization of a Peer Advising System* (Sara Looney, David L. 
Anderson, Paul D. Andrews); "A Centralized Academic Advising Delivery 
System for Small Private Liberal Arts Colleges" (Michael C Keller, 
Karen Stefanick, John Teusink); " I ntegrat i ng .the Academic and Career 
Advising Process for Exploratory College Students" (Virginia Gordon, 
Jo,e Weaver); "A Diverse Approach in Advising for a Diverse Student 
Population" (Anne M. Rice); "New Student Orientation and Advising" 
(John H. Borgard, Nancy Millner, Stephen Lenton); "Basic Types of 
Academic Advisement" (E. Bruce Potter, Donea L. Shane); "Career 
Planning and Decision Making" (Virginia Gordon, Walter W. Adams, John 
Argeropoulos) ; "Cognitive Learning Styles: An Innovative Approach to 
Academic Advisement" (Herbert Zagarow, Art Lundahl, Clyde Stearns); 
"Strategies for Developing Academic Advisor Training Programs" (June 
P. Blatt); "Pre 6 Post Registration Advisement: A Shared 
Responsibility" (Joseph Zielinski, Elizabeth Henry); "Small College 
Advisement: Campus-Wide without a- Center" (Clifford B. Garrison' 
Harry M. Langley, Ronald L. Keller); "Fear of Failure/Success 
College" (Mary Tate, Judith Atlee); "Integrating Basic Skills 
Education and Freshman Advising" (William T. Daly, Thomas Grites); 
"Contracting for Advising Services" (Robert E. Gardner );* "Twenty 
Years of Testing;' Counseling and Advising at Penn State" (James 
Kelly, H. W. Wall, Eric White, Linda Higginson, Edward Danis); and 
"Student Evaluation of Academic Advisors" (James T. Caldwell, Dan 
Wesley). (SW) 
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FOREWORD 4 

This publication contains the summaries of the Second National 
Conference on Academic Advising held in, Memphis, Tennessee, on October 
8 - 11; 1978. 

Mucrh has happened since the historical first -conference -held 
in Vermont in 1977. In .less than two y^ars, we have established strong 
-committees, develop'ed ^ylaws , and incorporated.' Our name is the - 
National Academic Advising Association (NA'CADA) and chapter member- 
ships are rapidly arriving. Final plans have been made for the Third 
National Conference on Academic Advising. NACADA will meet in October 

In Omaha,' Nebraska. \ - s / 

{ > m ■ 

Most of the summaries included were prepared by presenters at 

the Memphis conference. It is again our hope that this document w&l 

be a comprehensive resource for conference participants as well as for 

those who could not- attend last year. Authors may be contacted 

directly for additional information. ' x 

■^arl Chando was directly responsible for this publication. He 

spent hours editing and compiling these conference' proceedings,. *We 

are indebted for his compilation of this important dbcument . 

~~" * — 

Frank M. Dyer, Jr. • a ^ 

Conference Coordinator, Second , 
' 4 National Conference on Academic 

Advising and ° 
Treasurer, Steering Committee , 
NACADA 
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* M FACULTY ADVISING: A PART OF FACULTY 
DEVELOPMENT" 

Presenter: Dr. Howard C. Kramer, Director of 
Research & Planning, Division of 
Campus, Life , Connell University 

Advising by faculty ma"y be characterized as 
-a process that provides benefits for the* insti- 
tution, .the student and the advisor. Advisor 
development* may be a -significant part of a 
faculty development effort, and will become so 
if advising* is perceived by the institution as 
a significant activity and if faculty develop- 
ment is a need in the organization. 

To organize and supervise advising ser- 
vices, I propose that one person, the coor- 
» dinator or manager of advising, be appointed. 
The coordinator is the advisor of advisors, 
helping them confront, understand and act oh 
issues that will improve their advising ser- 
jyice, yet serving as a model., an' assistant , an 
interrogator, a confidante, to facilitate /fre 
educational process of learning about self, 
thus, " the advising coordinator also is a 
manager or coordinator of faculty development. 
Helping advisors become better advisors is a 
$prt of a larger faculty development effort. 

Why should we* consider such a proposal ? 
Why should advising and development of faculty 
linked ? ; i : 

1 « Because improvement in one sphere of 
•faculty competence may affect the 
quality of work in another sphere. 

2. Because teaching^ and advising make 
demands ^on the whole .personal ity of the 
instructor. For significant change to 
occur* emotions and affections must be 
engaged as well as ideas and cogni- 
xions. 

3. Because ^change requires a challenge to 
a person's Jiabit pattern, it must be 
strong enough to stimulate new forms of 
behavior bdt not so strong as to 
overwhelm the person. 

4. Because advising is likely to, bjfe seen 
by those in an institution—students,, 
administration and faculty--as a' 
necessity tp be provided-- thus efforts 
to provide comprehensive and competent 
advising assistance is a justified 
activity and is sanctioned by institu- 
tional leaders . 

5. Because, although important, advising 
is not the major work responsibility of 

"* the faculty member-- thus efforts to 

• * discuss, change, improve or evaluate 

advising may be less threatening thfen 
similar efforts in areas of teaching, 
research or other forms of service. 
*6. Because there .may be .differences be- 
tween a person's, espoused theory of 
their behavior and .their actual beha- 
vior. . . 

A. That isy 'people aren't aware that 
what they say they do, their per- 
ceptions of their behavior, • and 
their ( actual behavior are not 
always the same. 

B. Furthermore, p/Ersons don't know why 
they do what they do. 

C. 'If questioned, persons likely will 

use prior assumptions about causes 
of their behavior rather than 
direct introspection* to explain 
their behavior. » , k 
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D. It is difficult to t'ollow (perform) 
your espoused^ theory of behavior, 
(to do what you say you ' d • like "to 
do or are doing)*. * 

E. For this reason, persons benefit 
from_ external assistance to help 
reach this goal. 

Because, motivation to change is insuf- 
ficient. Evidence suggests that mo£i- * 
vation ^without assistance is less 
likrely to result in significant chang 
than if assistance is provided, 
Because, although teaching and learning 
are individual 'activities, they occur 
within a social context. In other 
words,- by working" with the advising 
system, the coordinator may help ' indi- 
viduals with change, and help with 
institutional change or changes in the 
environment^. ' t 

^ 9. Because of recent research on adult 
development. We should consider link- 
ing advising and development , beca.use 
recent research on adults have begun to 
snow that complex* and life-altering 
growth *" is >a natural occurrence for 
0 adults. Adults, may provide sensitive 

* and helpful assistance ** to the develop- 
ment of adolescents in direct relation 

' _ to the understanding they have of their 

own, growth and development. Here 
"again, ^ the advising coordinator 
attempts to .assist persons, in this 
case advisors, learn and 'cope with the 
developments that arise in their own 
lives . 

. . How does one go about such a task ?- How can 
advising serve sycn" a purpose ? 

By having someone who can deal directly, 
personally and confidentially with t±e advisor. 
* I propose that thc^ advisor coordinator be 
this person. Much or what this person does 
concerns interaction with individual advisors. 

The coordinator interacts with the advisor 
about advisor perception or behavior in cate- 
gories described in Figure 1 . 

Figure 1 

Coordinator Intervention Cycle 

• "^ai Motivation for Advising * 

« Advisor Skills 
Advisor , and Abilities 

Advising * Advised 

Results \ ~ 



"Consequences 
of results 



Advis 



Behavior 



Some questions, illustrative of 
exchange between coordifrator and advisor 
found in Figure 2 . 



this 
are 



1. 
2. 
3. 
'4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 



Figure 2 

How is advising* defined ? 

What does advisor do? 

Why does advisor choose this action? 

What results are achieved? 

What, if anything, does the- advisor 

desire^ to change? 

What assistance does adviser* require? 
-What are" the consequences for the 
advisor? * the advisee? the 

coordinator? 
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Ln- some ways^ the advising manager is 
involved ip^^activities of t specifying and 
contracting with the advisor. That is, the 
advi>£ffg manager' and the advisor "review what 
advisor has done, will do, *,should do, to 
"achieve advisor objectives. 

According t*o Jerry Gaff in ' Toward Faculty 
Renewal . 1975" faculty will charvge when: 

A. They have knowledge about alternative 
ways of behaving 

B. They have the belief that change is 
desirable 

C. They believe that they can cha*nge in 
„ the desired ways 

D. They receive jaerilfhreatening feedback 
about their--trefiavior 

E. They are • praised, recognized and 
rewarded for effectiveness and improve- 

-•"'merit • 

k program such as that described here jnay 
v be considered: *~ 

1. When providing or improving advising is 
seen as important 

2. When development of faculty as resour-^ 
ces of the institution is perceived as' 
a sound investment for the future 

3. When senior officials provide adequate* 
financial support for such programs 

4. When senior officials are willing to 
deal with the effects of increased 
resentment and resistance that such 
programs are likely to generate. 

5 When pressures on the institution indi- 
cate that to not undertake such .efforts 
* is* to weaken or compromise the mission 

of the institution , and finally 
*6 • When mnancial constraints indicate 
that programs which serve , two purposes 
(A) improving advising, and (B) 
improving or assisting faculty, are of 
<s value to the institution. 

, REFERENCES 
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'•student self assessment Systems and academic 
advising'* 0 *- 

Presenters: Dr. John H. Clarke, Instructional 
Development Center, University of 
Vermont J * 

Toni B. Trombley, Director, 
% Advising Referral Center, , * 
University of Vermont- • ' 

Are matriculating college freshmen over- 
tested*? If we -bothered to search public school 
records, we would certainly discover an 
impressive volume of statistics for our college 
Freshmen. ' Most Qome to us with PSAT and SAT 
scores- for ability and achievement*. Many come 
with ACT scores. Some appear with Merit Test 
results. A close record review might reveal 
Iowa scores , WISC , Army Alpha and even CPI or 
MMPI profiles. Is this testing enough? No. 

The results of standardized tests may get 
students past the college admissions office, 
but _ they prove absolutely useless thereafter. 
Sucji scores may help predict a student's suc- 
cess in college, bdt fail entirely to help stu- 
dents achieve success. All students who enter 
college, whatever their record of standardized 
scores might show, need help in clarifying 
their goals, identifying potential problems, 
selecting a fruitful path through college and 
evaluating progress toward goals. Students 
need a testing system, integrated * with an 
advising system, that hel^s »them know them- 
selves and the college environment so that they 
can effectively direct their own growth*. 

Conventional tests do not produce results 
that help students solve their learning 
problems. In the same way, studies of people 
crushed by trains * do not help passengers 
discover beneficial ways to utilize the 
transportation system.* A study of train wreck 
victims might start with a count of the parts, 
analyze through regression volumes t of 
demographic statistics or perhaps compare the 
differential effects of locomotive and caboose./ 
Such a study would miss the main question: How 
can potential train wreck* victims get' on the 
train rather than under it? t 

How can college students improve their 
experience and avoid the pitfalls of life on a 
college campus? Clearly, ad^sing -helps answer 
this question, but advisors need" tools in their, 
work as much as instructors need teaching 
materials'! We peed tO' build tests that stu- 
dents can use* to "take their own temperature/ 1 
working with an advisor who knows how to locate 
solutions for any problems that might be iden- 
tified irt\ the results . As the following com- 
parison shows, self assessment testing might 
bear little resemblance to conventional 
•testing . 

Comparison of Standard.? 
and Self Assessment " , 
* i Testing,, /> 



Purpose 



Conventional 

Selection of 
S tudents 



Comparison of 
S tudents 



Prediction of 
.Success 



Self Asses smen t 

* x 

Understanding of Self 
in College Environ- 
ment 

Id'entif ication of 
Strengths and Weak- 
nesses 

Prevention of 
Problems 
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Method: 



Professionally 
Administered 



Self Administered' 



Scores -compared Scores compared to 
to statistical personal criteria 



Admissions Tool Advising Tool 



Results : 



^Motivaticjn of 
Individual 

* 

Limits removed from 
individual 



Diagnostic 
"Free choice" 
emphasis 



S tratif ication 

of Group 
i 

"Limits" 

ascribed to 
i individual 

i 

Philosophy : 

Descriptive 
"Determinis t" 
emphasis 

We envision the development of "home grown" 
self assessment tests, built to connect a spe- 
cifically defined body of students who face 
specific academic -problems with campus resour- 
ces specifically developed to 'help students 
with problems. 

Stafford Erickson, Director* for r the Center 
for Research on teaming and Teaching at the 
University of Michigan, likes «*to point out that 
the factoiTs isolated J by standardized measures 
of ability make up ah.out 257. of "the prediction 
of achievement in college. The regaining 757., 
tied up in the skin of each student, consists ' 
m of skills and attitudes that present tests do- 
not measure. These are *skijls and attitudes , 
that are sujbject to influence through advising, ' 
and that might be revealed and understood 
through a carefully designed set of self, 
assessment tests. 'The crucial 757. - skills and 
attitudes should be regarded as the rightful 
province of all efforts in education. ^ 

The University of Massachusetts in Boston , 
began in 1975 to build a self assessment * 
testing program frojn all entering Freshman. On 
a conventional moqtel , a math diagnostic and 
writing sample were used in advising students 
in the selection of math, science and English 
coursess Results^ from the Brown/Hoi tzman , 
Survey of Study Hab'its ' and Attitudes were used 
with limifed success to guide students toward 
counseling or ^intensive advising. More to the 
'point,, a "home grown" self assessment test of 
study skilTs was produced to move students 
towards Voluntary participation in r remedial 
programs .* • , 

The fc home grown "Self Assessment -Survey" 
evolved from the observation that many of the 
University's non- traditional students could 
not: ' 



e. 



Rea,d: 



Relate 
Write 



1. quickly 

2. with high comprehension 

3. with interpretive 'skill 

4. facts to concepts 

5. clear English sentences 

6. in conventional focus 



Fcr aach of * the six skill areas, a test section 
was vritt<erf and a program of * tutorials or 
classes wis designed." Students scored the 
teste themselves and, in consultation with an . 
adviio/, enrolled in appropriate remedial' 



* services. More than 307. of twelve hundred* 
entering freshmen in the first year used their 
results to find the help, they nt?ed.ed . However, 
tests of learning skills cannot identify all of 
the problem areas that may confront a college 
freshman. <v 

If conventional testing is of limited use- 
fulness, * to traditional students, it is even 
less useful to non- traditional students - 
people who gain admission to' college on the 
, basis of criteria other than high school test 
scores. These days, a college freshman is "not 
necessarily a young lB year old, straight out 
of high school student. More and more fre- 
quently, non- traditional students are entering 
the University after several years of other 
experience. Such students w need testing that 
helps them recognize and compensate for 
problems they may face. * 

Non- traditional students, defined here as 
being 25 years of age or older , can generally 
be seen as more work- experienced and se.lf- 
determined than students who enter college with 
traditional preparation right out of hi^h 
school . * However , non- traditional students are 
entering an unfamiliar environment. Therefore, 
they may lack conf i dence in academic skills and 
ability .to Sleet the financial and emotional 
commitments.. Generally, the non- trad itional 
* students are married, have children, live off- 
^campus , have an inflexible work arui study 
schedule. They, frequently lack knowledge of 
how to make use of university resources. Being 
minority students they often feel isolated from 
the rest of the, student body. A recent compre- 
hensive study . by the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst (1976) supports the 
f idea that these factors differentiate, the non- 
traditional from the .traditional student. 
Survival skills are paramount to success in 
college, particularly for non- traditional stu- 
dents. They find^ themselves in an environment* 
designed with younger people in mind. Although 
various university departments coul<3 be sen- 
sitive *to their needs, the students rarely even 
approach them with questions. Isolated from 
each other , they are unaware of the power they 
could carry as a group. Non- traditional stu- 
dents need to assertive. They must^com- 
municate needs and demands to the * Univers ity so 
that it will become -more responsive. Self 
assessment testing would enable such students 
to recognize their needs and communicate them 
c4early to college officials . 

Even more, than with traditional sJbudents, 
advisors of non- traditional students mLst help 
them find * ways to bridge the chasm' between 
their off-campus and on~campus life*. The basic 
skill needed for survival is an ability to ver- 
balize strengths, limitations, and ambiguities 
in th~e academic, financial, social and psycho- 
logical areas. * Academic Advisors can help 
these students assess the*ir ability to - deal 
with the campus environment. A .self-assessment 
survey such as that' introduced earlier provides 
one way in which' advisors can aid their stu- 
dents.- A se,lf assessment survey is important, 
because its/implicit message to the student is: 
"given an opportunity* 1 believe that you have 
the resources to tfe able* to identify potential 
problem areas yourself. With this knowledge, 
you will be able to communicate ypur ne£ds, and 
seek ^solutions/' * The .role of the advisor 
becomes, one of support and guidance, in the 
self-assessment process. 



Once the student has identified areas of 
concern, the advisor can help him or her decide 
on a plan of action to find the help he or she 
needs in each, of the problem areas. Dividing 
the concerns into realms of influence reminds 
the s/udent and advisor that none of the prob- 
lems/ identified can be totally isolated from 
one another. The following' diagram shows the- 
probable realms oO influence on the students' 
experience . 
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Background 



Balancing 
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Communication Social 
Skills Skills 

Coping 

.with • * 

Bureaucracy 

Self assessment instruments are needed for 
each- of these areas--ancj for all areas com- 
bined. An identified academic remedial need, 
such as a $ith deficiency, can best be 
understood in the 'bntftext. of the total person. 
For example, to increase proficiency in math, 
the student must be av,ar& of -competing priori- 
ties (work commitments) educational background, 
(length of time since he or she has worked with 
figures), and so on. Ihe information gained 
from a look at al*l influences on^ the students' 
experience can aid them^ in making better 
choices and decisions. 

Although the experiences that separate the 
-traditional from the non- traditional student 
•shoifld be regarded as valuably; "adjustment to 
the University setting is bound to present some 
difficulties . Dixficulties tfhat exist should 
be quickly identified. A comprehent: we self 
assessment survey taking into consideration all 
realms of influence on t^ae* studen t , can be a 
tool to aid in that identification. College 
advisors themselves should begin building brief 
self assessment instruments that give m students 
a comprehensive view" of ^hemselves in the 
learning situation. StftiHents armed with 

knowledge of their strengths ^nd weaknesses 
will exert greater control over their own edu- 
cation and improve their *" own college 
experience. • 
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'"DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF A PEER ADVISING 
SYSTEM" 

Presenters: David L- Anderson, Director, Career 
Development 

Paul Andrev^s , Counselor 
Sara, Looney, Director of Academic 
Advising * 
State University it Fredonia, New 
York 

BACKGROUND 

In the Fall of 1974 , a committee was formed 
to review the quality of academic advising, at 
the State University College at Fredonia. It 
was * generally felt that the existing advising 
system was inadequate. The committee suggested 
that while" the problem was obviously multidi- 
mensional, advising might be improved through 
varying the -delivery system. A survey of stu- 
dents indicated that 74% of those responding 
would use peer advisors if they were available. 
Based on this information, a pilot program for 
peer advisors was established. During the 
Spring of 1975 a sub-committee consisting of 
academic and student affairs staff members 
outlined a training program and submitted a 
proposal to the cajnpus academic affairs commit- 
tee for a credit bearing training and practicum 
course. The first tracing class was selected 
and training began in .the* Fall of 1975. What 
follows is an outline of the program as it pre- 
sently exists . 

SELECTION OF PEER ADVISOR 

Applicants for the program must have at 
least a 2.2 grade point average, submit a 
completed written application form -with three 
reference letters, and complete a series of 
interviews. The application form asks the can- 
didate to assess his/her potential as a - Peer 
Advisor and to indicate competencies he/she may 
have to develop. Reference persons arfe 

directed to prepare a statement of the"' 
candidate's judgement, reliability, ability to 
relate to others, knowledge of the campus, and 
related factors. When application materials 
are received, each candidate has an individual 
interview with a • Program Coordinator and m two 
group interviews with trained Peer Advisors who 1 
constitute the Selection Committee. Candidates 
are evaluated^ on their ability to relate to 
others, interest in helping others, openness to 
suggestions, problem solving- ability, asser- 
tiveness,. familiarity with the campus, and 
thoughtfulness in planning their own academic 
program. All interviewer^ complete a standard 
interview evaluation form at the • conclusion of 
each interview. The flection Committee meets, 
with two of the Program .Coordinators to deter- 
mine which candidates will be invited to par- 
ticipate in tram ing. 

9 TRAINING 



Peer Advisors -receive, training in Jtwo 
distinct types of sessions: the initial 

training, three day-long sessions, held in* the 
beginning of the school year; and the monthly 
workshops and small group meetings, held 
throughout the * yw, which sprve as both 
training ^and supervision iox the Peer. Advisors. 



Topics covered in the initial training 
sessions .include communications/ skills , values 
clarification,* career, decisipn-making skills, 
and academic advising principles. The Peer 
Adviging> Handbqok, academic* policies, programs 
and procedures, registration, and financial 
axds are reviewed. Oth^r 'campus referrals and 
resources are also discussed. Important goals* 
of these early sessions are to develop self- 
understanding (and recognition of its impor- 
tance to any counselor/advisor relationship) 
and to instill a feeling of group cohesivenes's . ' 

TThe focus of communications skills training * 
is on 'basic helping, and listening behaviors. 
Extensive role playing is used, widh some 
sessions ^being video-taped and critiqued by the 
entire group of trainees. There are two term s 
assignments: an audio-tape of a mock advising 
t session, with a critique written by the 
interviewer/ trainee; and a written case study 
of a student with an advising problem. 

The second type of training session, 
monthly workshops and small group meetings, 
serve both as further instruction for trainees 
and Peer Advisors and as on-going supervision 
for all the members of the group. The monthly 
workshops are meetings of the total group and 
usually consist of further presentations by 
academic and administrative personnel, and some 
short communications skills or values clarifi- 
cation exercises. SmaLl group supervision 
sessions meet . monthly • to provide a forum for 
Peer Advisors to ask questions, solve problems, 
and generate ideas. 

Peer Advisors are currently utilized by the 
*fol lowing offices: 

Office of Academic Advising 
Office of Admissions ' 
Office of Student Affairs 
Housing Office „ 
* Career Development Office t& 

Counseling Center ^ 

1* PEER ADVISING HAM P BOOK 
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- a way of helping people by 
discussing their concerns; 
counseling usually involves 
less advice-giving and less 
explanation of facts and 
requirements thai} might- 
occ!ur in advising * if the' 
concerns being discussed 
are primarily ir bingje 
area, counseling may be 
described as 'career* coun- 
seling, marital counseling, 
personal counsel ing l4 etc . 

- refers to specific? academic 
matters ' as course selec- 
tion, programnHnp, , .dropping 
and. ^adding courses, select- 
ing • and chanpiny, rr,a>ors , 
and advice rendered to stu- 
dents concerning academic 
programs and careers 

- is used to describe that 
form of academic advising 
that helps students to. 
translate career choices 
into educational goals and 
programs and to relate aca- 
demic curricula to career 
opportunities 

- refers to tthe psychological' 
procedures used, in helping 

a t student. with- self- 
evaluation and recognition 
of capabilities, interests, 
needs, and limitations 

- the process of relating the 
outcomes of care ~ coun- 
seling to- informati . 
currently . available about 
the world of- work 
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"Integrating the academic and career advising 
process for exploratory college- students" 

Presenters^ Dr. Virginia Gordon ( . Coordinator of 
* Academic Advisement, Ohio State 
University 

Dr. Joe Weaver, University College, 
Ohio State University 

Educationally and m vocationally uncommitted 
college students present a challenge to any 
academic adviser and career counselor. Our 
research has shown that the undecided student- 
who enters ^fre Ohio State University represents 

'many levels of undecidedness about both /an aca- 
demic major and occupational choice. A multi- 
modal approach is required tc* meet the diverse 
needs of" this particular - college population . 

J Our program is comprehensive in that it 
includes : 

1. ^Individual and group academic advise- 

r mevit based on a developmental approach, 

2. An individual^ and group approach to 
helping students in academic diffi- 

o culty . ' 

3. £ required one-credit hour ' University 
'orientation course which is intended to 
help entering students adjust to the 
University; also indluded is a career 

„ * Jfr planning module which provides students 
with an- overview of their edticatipnal 
options ancf the opportunity to assess 
> their own capabilities. 

\ ,4. 'A special orientation ^pou¥se for 
% * degree-oriented older ^adults wj^io are 

' entering the University as freshmen • 
5. An extensive information network among 
University resources including faculty, 
, college counselors, placement director^ 

* and student services. 
'6. A community-based career ^ information 
service composed of $00 workers in x 
career fields, of interest to/ college 
. * students . 

7. An extensive a'dviser training and in-, 
service program'. 
y Undergirding -these program approaches * is a 
conceptual framework , based pn adult develop- 
ment, student development, career development 
and career decision theories, * Academic advis- 
ers are trained to recognise, the individual 
stuxi^nt's place in 1 the cognitive development 
scheme^^^The advising process is structured 
around student's ability to comprehend certain 
levels 'of information * . their level of decided- 
ness and their place in the "decision-making 
process. , 

Advisees are al~so trained 4r n career devel- 
opment concepts and career adv*ising approaches. 
They teach the career planning module in the 
University orientation course irr which unde- 
cided students are*- -given the opportunity to 
explore both '"academic and career information as 
well as their own interests, abilities and 
values. Academic planning and scheduling is 
built into the career planning module. Stu- 
dents are helped to understand the relation- 
ships between educational and career decisions. 

Since the number of older^ adults is 
increasing and since their needs are different 
frSin the traditionally-aged students, a special 
orientation ^course to the University is pro- 
vided. The course includes 'such topics as time 
management, study skills, stress, educational 
and career planning arid an introduction to 
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University resources . such as special math 
courses for adults, assertiveness and test- 
anxiety works ho£a*$ 

An advising*' program is dnly as effective as 
its information base. We wj^ll describe a model 
for obtaining academic information and main- 
taining its accuracy through an organized 
syste.m. Since students need realistic infor- 
mation about careers from the working world, we 
will describe the inception and operation of an 
origo<rng "people-bank" composed of volunteers in 
most of the fields f in which students 'are 
interes ted- in exploring. 

Finally we will describe a very con- 
centrated academic adviser training program 
designed to "instruct personnel in the content 
and process of academic and career advising. 
A variety of 'training methods are used 
including stimulation, j role-playing, video 
taping, smalj. group discussion, field trips, 
and individually-learned modules. 

Our program in its present form has been in 
existence for five years. During that time we 
have developed a sophisticated and comprehen- 
sive system for advising the undecided. Most 
aspects' of our program* are possible to repli- 
cate, in any' educational setting. 
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"A CENTRALIZED ACADEMIC ADVISING DELIVERY 
SYSTEM FOR SMALLH LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES" 
Presenters: Michael C. Keller, Director of *' 

Academic Advising, Counseling and 

Orientation 

Karen J. Stefanick, Assistant 
Directfor of Academic Advising 
John Teusink, Associate Professor, 
Biology 

Aquinas College, Gr^and Rapids, MI 

Although many large state colleges and uni- 
versities have adopted a centralized academic 
advising delivery system > there have been few 
models designed specifically for the small 
liberal arts college with limited resources and 
personnel . The purpose of this paper is to 
highlight one such model and to demons t rate how 
Aquinas Col/lege has been able "to integrate a 
number of academic and student support ser- 
vices, provide a testing/appraisal dimension, a 
remedial/developmental dimension, and a career- 
related dimension to the advising/registration 
process . 

This integration was achieved through t> the 
reorganization of student and academic support 
services into an administrative unit called the 
Division for Student Development. The choice 
of name was hot arrived at by chance: the pur-r 
pose of the reorganization was' to place an 
emphasis on development . This emphasis is 
logical not only in that the various advising, 
counseling, and programming functions performed 
are directed toward the intellectual., social, 
emotional and physical growth of students , but 
also because the thrust of the reorganization 
was directed at developing a larger, stronger, 
more stable enrollment and retention rate for 
the college. As presently designed, the 

Division for Student Development ^includes the 
following units: Recruiting and admissions, 
financial aid, academic advising, counseling 
and orientation, career development, student 
life an d_^ictiyi ties and athletics. 

Parallel with this reorganization there 
occurred a reorganization of advising services 
which resulted in a centralized academic 
advising delivery system. The advantages are: 

-Centrally located Academic 
Advising Center 

-Corps of Trained academic advisors 

-Availability of Academic Advising 
Center services 

-Continuity of contact 

-Personalization 

-General rather than departmental 
interest 

-Advisor as interpreter of require- 
ments 

, -Accuracy of information 
-Ease of administration 
In addition to these advantages, the central- 
ized advising system as presently designed 
contains the following elements : 

-A testing/appraisal dimension 
-Registration for classes based on 
a wide range of objective data 
rather than on mostly student 
reported * interests or advisor's 
, subjective feel 
-A remedial/developmental dimension 

to advising/ registration 
-Incorporation of a career-oriented 

aspeit to advising/registration 
-An expanded orientation dimension 



-Some degree of delegation and 
significantly better control 
over the* quaLity of advising 
As a result, academic advising has become 
more centralized. At this time, I would tike 
to discusp eactj of these components in more 
detail. 

CORPS OF FACULTY ADVISORS < 

All advisors are hand picked by the 
Director of Academic Advising and the Academic 
Vice-President, > Realizing tha.t advising 
remains second in importance .only to quality 
Leaching, only highly motivated and ' enthu- 
siastic individuals are recruited to serve as 
advisors. All advisors participate in a 
training session which stresses the rela- 
tionship of career preparation and the liberal 
arts, institutional policy, curriculum require- 
ments and alternatives, - All advisors par- 
ticipate in a summer advising/orientation/ 
registration program and work from 4-6 hours 
per week in the Academic Advising Center during 
the academic year. In addition to a modest sum 
of money ($400 ,00) for their services, advising 
is vieweti as their total institutional commit- 
ment in non-teaching areas. 

TESTING /APPRAISAL DIMENSION 

v. The basis of the, testing/appraisal dimen- 
sion., is the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills System, a 
progjtojp designed to indicate a student's 
strengths and weaknesses in the skills essen- 
tial to academic success - reading, spelling, 
vocabulary, and study skills. The system has 3 
components - diagnosis, prescription , and rele- 
vant instructional materials to develop basic 
skills • 

OBJECTIVE DATA BASE FOR , REGISTRATION 

Registration for classes is. based on 
results from placement tests, the high school 
academic record, ACT/SAT scores, and a Freshman 
Expectations Survey. 

REMEDIAL/ DEVELOPMENTAL DIMENSION ' C 

Based on the results of the" McGraw-Hill 
Basic Skills System, students are directed to 
use appropriate instructional materials, 
college developmental resources and academic 
courses. In addition, there is a peer tutoring 
service free to all students. 

CAREER-ORIENTED ASPECT. 



To assist students with f career counseling, 
an Inventory of Academic and Career Interests 
*.s administered , to all new k studen^%^ In addi- 
tion, the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 
and the ACT Profile Report are used. Another 
resource which is used to relate career with 
academic course work is a monthly Career 
newsletter called Jobserva t ions . 



staff, health .center personnel and the learning 
resource. center staff. 

To implement these components, the Academic 
Advising Center schedules a series of two-day 
on-campus summer advising, orientation and 
registration programs. All new students are 
expectfed to attend one of these two day ses- 
sions / during ^ ttlfich time the aptitude, voca- 
tional, and developmental tests • are adminis- 
tered* academic orientation activities occur, 
and/ social events are scheduled to encourage 
the development of new acquaintances. 

Class registration occurs 4- n tne afternoon 
/ of the second day and is conducted by the corps 
[ of faculty advisory who have been specifically 
trained to do career-related academic advising. 

It is during the sunnier sessions that much 
of the information is gathered which will be 
used in. the advising process on an on-going 
basis. As part of the summer program, a stu- 
dent developmental profile is assembled for 
each student which includes the results of the 
McGraw-Hill tests, the Fteshman Expectations 
Survey, the Strong Campbell Interest Inventory, 
the Inventory of Academic and Career Interests, 
the ACT Profile, grade reports, and pertinent 
information from other college sources . 

The 1 following chart shows how all of the 
elements discussed above are developed into a 
sequential, comprehensive and developmental 
advising 'system. 



\ ENTERING NEW STUDENTS [ 



CORE OF 
ACADEMIC ADVISORS 



2 DAY TESTING & " 
REGISTRATION SESSION 



STUDENT 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROFILE 



EVALUATION & 
GRADUATION AUDIT 



| GRADUATION | 1 . 

The centralized academic* advising c system 
discussed here reflects the genuine • interest 
which Aquinas College fosters for the personal, 
academic and career development needs of its 
students and demonstrates how one small liberal 
arts college can contribute to that growth pro- 
cess enabling students to i integrate knowledge 
~abdu£ themselves, their educational experience 
and career information . 



EXPANDED ORIENTATION DIMENSION 

During the advising/ regis trat ion period, 
stucents attend interest sessions with the 
prog - am directors in financial aid, student 
tutoring, and career development as well as .the 
minority student counselor, residence life 
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"A DIVERSE APPROACH IH ADVISING FOR % A DIVERSE 
STUDENT POPULATION" 

Presenter: Anne Rice, Assistant Dean for 
Academic Advising, Mercy College, 
New York 

In this presentation I- would like to share 
with my colleagues from similar institutions 
the practical experience we have had over the 
years in attempting to design an advising 
program that meets the needs of a diverse stu- 
dent body scattered over several campuses. 

As a private, independent college with a 
very tight budget, we have to work with minimal 
resources and yet have still made a committment 
to offer adequate academic advisement and other 
related services to our students. We operate 
on the assumption that5 L llHese services do make a 
difference in the life of the student and that 
there is a correlation between student reten- 
tion and offering the right package of suppor- 
tive services. 

Our program of advisement has literally 
evolved as the student body increased in a ten 
year period from 675 to about 7,000 students, 
from an all female student body to a co- 
educational institution with a population of 
tremendous diversity in age, sex, educational 
background and preparation. , We have also 
evolved from a program -designed basically for 
the full time day student to one serving 
various sectors of the adult community as well 
and offered in several different geographical 
locations with multiple approaches to time 
scheduling. 

Thrs growth „has necessitated change in our 
approach to servicing the needs of the students. 
I would like to discuss our current program at 
the conference, indicating the strengths and 
weakness of our approach and the lessons 
learned in its evolvement . I would like to 
include in the presentation such topics as : 
our use of peer counselors, the faculty role in 
advisement, the us'e of the Learning Center, 
problems in serving multiple locations, specific 
services for adult students, foreign students, 

transfer students, Honor students, etc. 

The format of the program wou~T<T'T>e a pre- 
sentation I by a panel including myself as 
Director *of the Program, an Administrative 
Assistant from one of our off campus sites and 
two adult ' students . I am anxious to include 
students because I believe my perception and 
description of the program should be realisti- 
cally combined with the students 1 perception of 
the program. To further elaborate on the 
students 1 responses to the program of advising, 
I wish to share with the audience the results 
of a survey, administered to our May 1978 gra- 
duates and „also to present a short slide-tape 
presentation? profiling the views of students, 
each of whom represents a different segment of 
our current population. 

For further information contact: 

Anne M. Rice 1 , 

Assistant Dean for Academic Advising 

Mercy College 

Dobbs Ferry, New Yoisk 



M NEW STUDENT ORIENTATION AND ADVISING" 
Presenters: Mrs. Nancy Mi In er , Coordinator of 
Orientation Programs 
Dr. John H» Borgard , Assistant 
Dean, School of 4rts and Sciences 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

For a new freshman, transfer or older 
readmitted student, advising is only one part 
of an interaction with a new kind of system — 
the system of regular class attendance, but 
also having a great amount of freedom, learning 
to balance studies with outside employment, 
deciphering the registration procedure, 
learning to deal with different kinds of per- 
sonalities in instructors, university person- 
nel , and other students , encountering different 
value systems, etc. Viewed in this context, a 
new student orientation that visibly combines 
the efforts of the admissions staff, the stu- 
dent life office, the computer center, the 
registrar, the academic offices, and a team of 
specially selected . and trained students is 
important for the new student's understanding 
of the new system and his or her willingness 
and ability to make use of components of it, 
such as advising, in the future. 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMS IN GENERAL 

Most , schools across the nation are 
recognizing the need for some type of orien- 
tation of new students and their parents. 
Because w of the different kinds of institutions 
and* student populations, these programs can and 
do vary. However, the most essential component 
necessary for sticoess is that the orientati&i 
programs meet the needs of the institutions for; 
which they are designed and of the students 
they serve. 

Most orientation programs have similar 
goals with the major goal to help students make 
a smooth, easy transition to college life 
through the development of skills necessary to 
survive happily in a new atmosphere. This is 
usually accomplished by introducing students to 
services , facilities , people and academic and 
~aa*vislng programs of the institutions. Other 
goals which are becoming increasingly important 
are development of good public relations for 
the institutions, assistance in the retention 
of students, and the personal development of 
student. • \ 

Traditionally, fall orientation programs 
around the country have been held the week 
before classes started . In recend years there 
has been a swing to summer programs--especially 
for large institutions. Most summer programs 
last from- one to * four days. 

ORIENTATION AT VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 

Virginia Commonwealth University's new stu- 
dent orientation for freshmen, transfer and 
readmitted students has been going on in its 
present form for six years and may provide a 
useful. example for planning orientation 
programs. The orientation program was started 
by presidential mandate, (very important), that 
VCI begin a student's stay at the university in 
a calm one-to-one manner rather than immersing 
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him or her in th,e mass orientation that typi- 
cally takes place at the beginning of the fall 
semester. The program draws 79 percent of the 
usual 2,500 new students entering 'the. univer- 
sity each fall. The freshman program is 
cighcly dr^iwn into a one and one -half day 
program that* makes use of every "minute. The • 
sources £or a Jfcull student life, imaginative 
rree time for getting to know other students 
and Richmond ,* and academic advising and 
registration for classes. When tfie students 
leave the orientation program, their next 
responsibility is going to the. first day of 
classes or checking intf) the dormitory just 
prior to the beginning of classes.. The trans- 
fer, 'and readmitted program is one 'day in 
length, covering the same topics as above but 
in an abbreviated form and without parent par- 
ticipation. 9 

After the program is completed, it is 
evaluated each year on the basis of a student 
and* parent survey form, a narrative evaluative 
report by the summer staff and a series of 
meetings with University personnel involved 
with the program. 

Many summer orientation programs* are man- 
datory. The VCU program is highly encouraged 
but not maqrfiitor y * Promotion of tlik program 
begins in early winter* when accepted students 
are notified of dates and general plans. 
Through the spring more information is sent to 
"the students and their high school counselors. 
In April, the summer orientation schedule 
booklet is mailed containing a return registra- 
tion card for the, program. Reminder cards are 
sent to students just prior to the beginning of 
the program in June . 

-Students are invited by school. Within 
larger schools of- the University, the schedule 
requests that they come on specified, days 
according to social ) security- number. This 
results in an attendance of between 40 to 9JD 
students per day over a period of 26 days in 
June and July. There is an abbreviated fall 
orientation program, in the week pr^or ,to 
classes for the remaining students. The only 
co$t to the summer orientation students is room 
and boar (J if the students stay in 'the dormitory 
while attending the program. f * 

VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITY 
, SUMMER ORIENTATION SCHEDULE, 



FRESHMEN & PARENTS 
lit Day ' 



8 ;30 a.m. 



2nd Day 
Campus Tour (optional) 



PARENTS : 

9f 30 a.n.-U :00 a.m. Check- In 
VT: 3 0 a ". m . Campus Tour (optional) 

1 2 t00_n_oon General Session 

1 ; 30~ p.r . "Parental. Information" 

Session 
3 r 30 p*Tn Student Panel 

5:00 p«ra.-6.;00 p.m. Social Hour 
Evening " Free 



STUDENTS 

9^30 a.m. -11:30 a.m. Check-In 
10 : 30 a .m . Academic Survival 

Skills f^ptional) OR 

Campus Tour (optional) 
•12:00 noon General Session 
1:15 p.m. Placement Testing 

Mathematics and English 
4:15 p.m. Students' "Get 

Acquainted" Session 
6:00 p.m. Dinner 
7 : 15 P.m. Evening Activity 

with Student Staff 



10:15 a.m. Academic Information 

Session 
12.00 noon Lunch 



1:00 p.m. Parents' Waiting Room 



7:30 a.m. Foreign Language 

Placement Test 
9 ;00 a .m. Academic 
~ -Information Meeting * 
10 : I b a .m . Overview of 
~ Student Services and 

Activities 
12 00 noon Lunch 
1 : 00 p.m. "Advising and 
kegTstrat'ion 



TRANSFERS & READMITS 



30 a.m. 
00 a.m. 
30 a.m. 



8:30 a.nf. 
9:30 a.m. 



9:45 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. 
11:15- a.m. 12:30 p.m. 



12:30 
1:15 p.m. 



Check-In 
Genral Meeting 
Placement Testing 

OR 

Campus Tour 

Academic In format ion n 
Refreshments and Overview of 

Student Services and 

Activit ies 
Lunch 

Advising & Registration 



SELECTION AND -TRAINING. OF STUDENT 1 LEADERS 

Almost all institutions utilize students in 
the orientation process. There is good evi- 
dence that students communicate well, with other , 
students. Use of students at orientation also^, 
allows for student development on the part of 
the student leader and is less expensive. Most 
institutions do however have a faculty member 
or administrator i directing the orientation 
program and participating it. 

The selection procedure at VCU begins in 
March when the orientation positions are adver- 
tised. Students complete an application (which 
includes references) and* take a test on their 
knowledge of the university and its services, 
sit for a self-evaluated visual taping, and 
submit a transcript showing that they are in 
good standing and are scheduled to return to 
our institution in the following semester. 
After the initial screening of the oandidate*. 
the finalists are interviewed by a panel of 
University faculty and" administrators and mem- 
bers of the^previous orientation* student staff. 
The interview is designed to see how, the stu- 
dent can react in a pressure situation to* 
d is.cover what knowledge they do or do not have 
about the University, and , to gather personal 
information about the applicant. 

Two , weeks before the orientation program 
begins, the student staff 'reports for training • 
Their training ^- consists mainLy of the 
following^ training, about technical and- cleri- 
cal tasks they must perform, introduction to 
University offices and services,' training in 
group dynamics and relate^ skills , and team 
building within the group itself. 

With this training, the students,, directly 
^ handle" the campus tours, the student panel for 
parents, placement testing, the student "Get 
Acquainted" session, the evening activity with 
students, arid the overview of student services 
and activities. They also assist in the setup 
and general maintenance of many of the other 
orientation activities. 
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Pl-ACEMENf, TESTING, ACADEMIC ADVISING, 

i M AND REGISTRATION _ 

Placement tests in English and Mathematics 
are administered to all students, "They are 
computer scored and results become available 
through the 0 Computer* Center in a 3 or 4 hour 
turn around. These results are made available 
to -the faculty advisors for advising and 
registration* Foreign language placement is, 
accomplished through individual testing and 
personal discussions with foreign language 
faculty. / 

The assistant deans in each of -"the schools* 
administer the academic advising section of the 
program and interface with the registration 
portion. Faculty advisors are selected in the 
spring and given training by the assistant 
deans prior to the beginning of the summer 
orientation. The faculty advisors v are* paid 
$10.00 .per hour for their work. Depending on 
.the size of the freshman class in each school, 
the faculty members may work from 4 to 32 hours 
during the summer. - 

/ Advising takes place in one after noon with 
each student given a one-half hour - appointment 
assigned in the morning. When the student 
eGmes to the advising session in the afternoon, 
he will know exactly who are from the areas in 
which the, students major. Undecided students 
are handled by specially selected faculty, advi- 
sors. In the half hour interview the student 
'and the faculty member talk about the major, 
general requirements , plan *a schedule of 
classes, and complete the registration form. 

The student moves to the registrar's areas 
where the course schedule is confirmed and the 
student's I, D. picture is £aken. As each day's 
registration and advising goes on, the 
Registrar tallys the course requests and up 
dates 1 the course schedule book which each advi- 
sor uses when he or she talks with the 
registers, a student. If a cofirse closes as a 
student is. being advised.* the advisor is able 
on the spot to reschedule the student' into 
another section or course*. The student 
receives .a computer copy *of the schedule in 
'August. 

• INTERFACE WITH ADVISING DURING THE 
• REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 



Since VCU uses all faculty to advise, this 
kind of summer orientation effectively leads 
into continued advising by faculty members. It 
provides the student a with an overview 1 of stu- 
dent services and introduction to 4^he kinds-; of 
advising they will -receive as they progress at 
the institution. As each institution designs 
its own summer orientation program, it should 
j.'do so with the institution's kinds of advising 
program in mind. 



"COMPUTERIZED ADVISING ACCOUNTABILITY FOR AN \ 

INSTITUTION AND ITS STUDENTS" 

Pre"sent # ers : John E. Farmer, Dean, Student 

* Development ~ * 

Jerry W. Falls, Systems Analyst 
Terry R. Wood, Director, Placement 
and Follow-up * 
Florida Junior 'College at 
Jacksonville ? 

In response to 4-ncreasing enrollments, 
Florida. Junior College at Jacksonville took 
advantage of its computer to assist in the 
advising and graduation evaluation of its stu- 
dents in the Associates in/ Arts degree programs. 
In 1971 a program was written to organize the 
student data files into a form reflecting the 
following nine catagoriesl the general educa- 
tion requirements (1-5), electives, (6), non- 
acceptable .courses for AA degree (7), GPA and % 
hours earned (8), and graduation messages (9). 

'By redesigning . the student's grade history 
(transcript) with this format, his graduation 
status can now be made known to him each term. 
The GSS is mailed to the student each term of 
his enrollment. This facilitates * the student's 
responsibility in fulfilling his degree require- 
ments at FJC. In addifciqn the institution is 
able t to expand and redirect its personnel to 
assist the student personally. Advising 
sessions have become more supportive and coun- 
seling oriented rather, -than consumed by 
completing forms and recalculating graduation 
status each term. - • « 

Graduation evaluations have become more 
accurate and are completed anore quickly, 
resulting in the identification of students who 
may be unaware of their eligibility to graduate 
(up to 257. of those eligible do not apply). 

Management, time.^and money have been saved 
in records, follow up, andacjvising programs. 
The institution and studmtshav^ been more 
accurately informed,, of the students' progress 
toward achieving an AA degree at FJC. 

The Associate in Science degree has now 
been adapted to^the GSS format, ,thus providing 
all degree seeking ' students with their com- 
puterized graduation status each term. Jhe 
Associate in Science GSS requires manual inptit 
of a two-year course plan (individually devel-* 
oped for each student) with a subsequent GSS 
generated each term reflecting progress toward 
program completion. The same -basic % gradation 
Verifications are made, and appropriate messages 
printed where appropriate. 

One of the most persistent problems facing 
the community college - irS- that of high program - 
enrollments and low program completions. At 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, the GSS 
program- is helping to, provide the administration 
with the information required to begin to quan.- 
tify and manage this problem. 

At, first the GSS was used primarily as an' 
advising tool; however, it now also provides 
the administrationV»with the |pl lowing types of 
current information : the number of Associate 
in Arts students $ a list of potential AA grad- 
uates, by program, based on positive grad- 
uation evaluations; accurate 'count of program 
enrollment in the AS degree and identification 
of AS students without planned programs. * In 
addition, the college can now identify AS stu- + 
dents who* were not enrolled during the previous 
two terms and failed to enroll for a third term. 
The computerized system will also provide the 
information for planning course offerings for 
each program based on student's rate of pr&gram 
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completion.. By having A these types of data; FJC 
can more effectively provide potential grad- 
uates with both educational And job placement 
assistance. Metaagement reports regarding 

program data are more accurate; thus, planning 
decisions regarding curriculum and personnel* 
revisions can £e made moue efficiently. The 
GSS can not remove the weight of administrative 
decisions, but it r can provide the types of 
information to make -decisions more effectively. 

Developing such a system r for the institu- 
tion and * its students required the committment 
of the Data Center. Having a. computerized stu- 
dent 'data file installed provided a foundation . 
for the development and programming of the GSS. 
Th'e system was developed through the efforts 
and coordination of the following with the Data 1 
Center; Record Office, Academics, Student 
Development ancf students. Satisfying the user 
(students and 'staff members of the insti'ution) 
in terms of readability and accuracy _ became 
primary goals. \n Addition, building in flexi- 
bility for updating newer and larger systems, 
curriculum changes and graduation policy' changes 
became the real challenge. Currently a GSS 
software package is* being considered for 
marketing. * - " 1 

Seven years after its implementation, the 
GSS has become a major, foundation for FJC com- 
munication with its students regarding grad- 
uation and advising. As a" management tool, it 
has provided an accurate information base of 
98% and an ^accountable tool for the institution 
and it-s students. * ' 



"BASIC -TYPES OF ACADEMIC ApVISfiMENT" 

Presenter^ : ET Bruce Potter, Associate Dean 
University College . 
Donea L. Shane, Director of 
Advisement, College of Nursing, 
* University of New Mexico 

Four basic ..types of acadejnic advisement 
have been differentiated. These types have 
developed among the practices of the ten 
college*Ievel advisement centers 
campus • of the University of New 
presentation will focus upon a 
discussion of these basic types . 
The oral 'presentation will 



on the main 
Mexico . The 
comprehensive 

involve 



both 

theoretical and practical perspectives , and 
will be followed by a question and answer 
perfod . This topic will have relevance for 
most administrators, directors, faculty members 
and advisers. * 

Each, of the . four advisem'ent types will be 
described, its/ function within the model 
explained, and , I its implications- for such as 
staffing, training, budget, and organizational 
accountability will be discussed . The model la 
given below. Particular stress will be placed 
upon the "Explanatory" and "Analytic" typfes of 
advisement . . 1 
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A MODEL: DISTINCTIVE TYPES "OF ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT 







CLERICAL 


EXPLANATORY 


ANALYTIC 


THERAPEUTIC <r 


Content t 




Data 


Procedures, 


Options , 


Values , 








policies 


goals 


commitments 


Nature 




Presentat ion 


Discussion 


Analysis 


Awareness 


Focus _ 




Data 


Institution 


Student 


Person 


Purpose 4 




In^qrmative 


Clarification 


Insight 


Self- acceptance 


Perspective 




Atomistic 


Atomistic* 


Holistic 


Introspective 


j 

Setting 




Public J 


Semi-private 


Private 


Private 


Length 




2-10 min. . 


5-30 min^ 


20-60 min. 


Multiple 










sessions 


Adviser - 




High School 


sfome college 

\ 


AB or BS 


MA' or higer 


Qualifications 






( educational) 
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"CAREER PLANNING AND DECISION-MAKING" 
Presenters: Dr. Virginia Gordon ] Coordinator 

of Academic Advisement ,. Ohio* State 
University 
'Jfelter W. Adams, Associate Director, 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
John Argeropoulos , DiVec tor of 
Acfaderoic Advisement, Northern 
Michigan University 

PROGRAM BASIS 

The college course, Career Planning and. 
Qec is ion-Making, has been under Research and 
Development fbr three years during which time 
it has been, field tested at five institutions 
and is, in the predissemination or publication 
stage. Art Instructor's Guide for , the ^course is 
currently under development and will be tested 
during the 197&-79 school .year. Research and 
Development on the program has been -conducted 
under funding from the National Institute of 
Education to meet a national educational 
priority. • 

The Career Planning and Decision-Making 
course is composed of six instructional units 
buiLt around, major career development taskst 
Tasks are* defined in terjna^of" an Erickson, 
Perry, and Tiedeman ° model of /human-cognitive 
and career development. Each unit focuses upon 
the progressive development of competency 
throughout? the course in terms of career 
comprehension, career values, and" career 
action. 

In Unit I, the student is helped to 
establish the personal relevance- of career. 
Career explorat ion--learning about self, in 
relation to knowledge about work i» Unit II — 
centers on developing concepts and a language 
in which to identify values and describe what 
is important'* in culturally relevant terms. 

Career Planning and decision-making are 
introduced as a linear process (step 'by step) 
in Units III, /IV, and V— culminating \ in 
experiencing * a decision situation — involving 
selecting a college major. Finally, in Unit VI, 
planning and decision-making is presented as a 
continuous -and ongoing process in which each 
aspect (step) -functions concurrently. The, 
objective of the course is to help students 
understand career in personally *and culturally 
relevant terms, and manage .their own career 
development. 
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"COGNITIVE LEARNING STYLES:* ' AN INNOVATIVE 
APPROACH TO ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT" 
Presenters: Dr. Herbert W. Zagarow, Dean of 
„ Sfiudents, Eastern Campus > ( 

Art S. Lundahl, Counselor, Selden 
Campus 4 *» 

v £ Clyde E. Stearns, Counselor, Selden 

Campus • * 
Suffolk -County Community"* College 

The • program dealt with xhe relatively 
recent emergence of the stuciy } of cognitive 
learning style. Cognitive style is defined as 
a mode of per'ceiving, * receiving, storing, 
remembering, thinking, and problem solving. Lt 
is the way in which a person processes informa- 
tion, this process involves a number of proce- 
dures wfrich are * normally taken for granted but 
are stable and relatively enduring*. ^ 

^ver the last ten years research in the 
field has identified several different kinds of 
learning styles- This research has evolved 
mainly j^ut— of" the need to look beyond basic 
jabiHifTes and towards other c constructs '/flhich 
effect and determine human performance . kj The 
program gave an overview of several of these 
styles and tests were administered to the par- 
ticipants to help them* ^identify the degrees to'' 
which they are expressing some of these types. 

The main differentiating characteristic 
between cognitive style and ability is . that 
style is a bipolar phenomenon. That is, 
everyone has a style, its the ,manner in which 
it is expressed that differs from person to 
person. Several of the specific types of 
.cognitive styles are: 

Field Dependence vs Independence 
Systematic vs Intuitive 
Focusing vs Scanning 
Analytic vs Nonanalytic 
Simplicity vs Complexity 
y Reflective vs Impulsive 
Leveling vs Sharpening 
.Constrictive vs Flexible Control 
Tolerance vs * Intolerance of Atypical 
Experience ^ 
Risk Taking vs Cautiousness 
Preceptive vs Receptive 

The interrelationships of these does exisf 
in varying degrees although little research has 
been done to demonstrate any 'consistent pat- 
terns involved. Everyone does fall somewhere 
along the continuum between each category. 
These are not mutually exclusive style* r but- 
instead; interface with one's . personality 
characteristics . 

Some of the suggested applications f or k 
determining ones predominant cognitive styles * 
are the following : 



of 



advisement 

4% 



Different methods 
different students 
Course and curriculum selection 
Mapping faculty to match students 
Mapping counselors to match students 



for 
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"STRATEGIES FpR PLANNING ACADEMIC ADVISOR , 
TRAINING PROGRAMS" 

Presenter :\ June P« Jftlatt , Coordinator of > 
\ Training, State University of New 
York at Buffalo ' , . 

• Planning an effective training program 
guaranteed aofte de'grJee of. success requires 
strategy as the precurso-r to the design of* 
actual training activities. There is much 
literature on training itself but v^fy little 
on a total program development design. The 
purpose of this workshop is to introduce a 
viable approach to * planning and provide a 
planning model applicable to most university, 
and college constituencies, environments and 
educational climates. 



Stages 

One- -Consciousness Raising ' 
Two- -Focal Awareness 
Three--Subsidiary Awareness 
. *Model after B. Francis Faculty Development 
Model for Planning. 

Workshop booklet available upon request j write 

to: 

* June P. Blatt 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Division of Undergraduate Education 
205 Squire Hall 
j Buffalo, New York 14214 



WORKSHOP GOALS 

1. learn planning techniques and# methods 

2. de.vise a # situation and follow the eight 
steps|. method in planning 

3. identify an interest group amopg the 
workshop. participants for continuing 
workshop objectives, by sharing the 

1 experiences for future contacts, i.e. 
seminars 

VIDEOTAPE PRESENTATION 

The tape * is an example^ of Stage One 
Conjsciousnets-Raising (Francis model) . Three 
faculty, a professional advisor (moderator) and 
a .student discuss the problems 1 of academic 
advising 6n a multicampus university. The 
videotape presentation was developed by June P. 
tUatt as the first part of a series bringing 
together university consitutencies to discuss 
advising issues. Nina M. Sed.ita, Advisement 
support staff, and Larry Scott, SUNYAB 
Educational Communications Center, produced and 
directed the preentation respectively. *" 

INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTS OF PLANNING 

1. Planning' I 

2. Organizing 

•3.. Communicating * 

4 »f Motivating 

5. Evaluation 



FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING, STEPS ONE THROUGH EIGHT 

Step 1--Identify target groups 
-Step 2 — Clarify justification for training 
Step 3--Identify training needs v 
Step 4 — Develop a goal statement 
Step 5--Specify training objectives 
Step 6--Define potential obstacles to planning 
Step ^--Develop accountability criteria and 
methods 

Step 8 Project a program outcome 

ADVISOR TRAINING PROGRAM PLANNING MODEL* 

Program Elements 

Speeches, Conferences, Workshop, Materials 

Evaluation of Advising. 

Policy, Program and System Changes 
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"PRE & POST REGISTRATION ADVISEMENT: A SHARED 
RESPONSIBILITY" 

Presenters: Joseph Zielinski, Director, 

Counseling and Testing, Tarrant 
County Junior College, Texas. 
Elizabeth Henry, Educational'* 
Advisor, Tarrant Cojiirtty Junior, ...... 

College, Texas 

This program presented a model for advise- 
ment currently in operation on the South Campus 
of Tarrant County Junior-* College . The academic 
needs of the 10,000 students* on this campus are 
met through a model which features maximum 
accessibility, use of paraprofessionals / shared 
responsibilities between instructional and stu- 
dent development personnel, and a centralized 
advisement center. Services described included 
those provided throughout the time span from 
pre-registration through graduation. The 
following # is a two part summary discussing the 
pre-registration advisement proce.ss and the 
Academic Advisement program. 

PRE-REGISTRATION ADVISEMENT: IDENTIFICATION , 
EXPOSURE AND INFORMATION 

The counseling of students, prior to the'ir 
registration can be a source pf frustration for 
both new students and staff members. Tarraat 
County Junior College, South Campus has made a 
concerted effort to streamline t;he process, 
providing maximum exposure to available ser- 
vices, yet accomplishing this phac? of a 
student's academic advisement- efficiently as 
wel* as expeditiously. The procedure really 
starts some weeks prior to the time we comment 
our -Pre-gegis.tration Advisement Process. Our 
system is such **that students,' upon completion 
of all ^admission requirements, are notified to 

.pick up. a time permit and adviso'r card' from the 
Registrar of the campus of' their choice. 
(Tarrant County Junior/ College' is a multi- 
campus District) . In addition to the £ime per- 
mit and advisdr card, .students also receive a 
card „> in forming them abput ' pre- testing and the 
Pre-Regis tration Advisement Process. Because 
the Pre-Regiatratiorj 'Advisement- Process is 
operational not more than nine working days in " 
the Fall semester and seven in the ■ Spring 
(including actual days _ of * registration) , it is, 
a great advantage for "students to complete any 
testing that wfll be required in advance of the 
rest of the process. However t tho^e who choose 

Mot- -to- -pre— fces-t-*— may— do- -{so durin g* th e regu lar 

process. / The steps, of the system are as 
follows: y 

1. The student- picks , up an IBM advisor 
card, a time permit ' and _a pre-registration 
information card at the Registrar's Office and 
is told to proceed to Station 1. 

2. Station r l is where a professional staff 
member makes a determination as to the 
student's status (transfer, re-entry, new) and r . 
specific reason for attendance. In addition, 
students' are made ' aware, of Financial Aides »and 
other assistance that is available. Students 
are also informed about procedures, for applying 
for V.A. benefits and other benefits such as 
Social Security. It' is at this point that a 
determination is made regarding the necessity 
for going through the entire process and 
designating which portions of testing are 
appropriate. (It. should be noted that not all 
students are required to go through the Pre- 
Registration Advisement Process. For instance 
if a person is attending for the purpose ; of 
taking only one course, such as Typing, and has 



no intention, of* pursuing a degree, then provi- 
sions can be made for this student to have his 
'ok her time permit validated and be allowed to 
proceed .to registration at the designated 
time.)v The other students who need to ^complete 
the procedure are *■ asked to > -fill 1 ou-t— a— se-l-£ ~ 
inventory type check-list along with a health 
information card before proceeding wijth the 
rest of the J process. The filling out of the 
card only takes two or three minutes. The ' stu- 
dent then proceeds to the Testing Station, 
Station 2^ if applicable, and then ffcllows* on 
to the next, table where information is ascer- 

• tained regarding any disabilities the student 
might have. Here the student also turns in the 
Health Information • Card . The *self inventory 
checklist is reviewed and additional infor- 
mation is 'obtained regarding* 'eligibility for 
SpeciaJ. Services, a program geared to- meeting 
special, needs of minority students, handicapped 
students, disadvantaged students, etc* 

3. *The student at this point has reached 
Station 3. Depending % upon testing scores, 
information recorded^ on the self "inventory 
checklist and area of expressed interest the^ 
student is referred to the appropriate advi- J 
sors. (Gur - pfrpcess makes provison, for all J 
advisory to' be preent * in a very large "room, 
t Here by facilitating ease of referral to one or 
more* of the&e^ persons. T*** It is in this area 
-"that students are exposed to the various spe- 
cialized programs and courses prior to making a 
decision as to courses choice for their initial 

• semester of enrollment. When the student has 
talked with all advisement personnel he or she 
sho.uld ha\re tme courses to be taken during the 
first seiriester recorded on the advisor card, 
which is signed by a professional staff member. N 

^ 4* The * student then proceeds to an 
optional station where student assistants help 
him in making out trial schedules, answer 
questions -regarding . > what to expec't in the 
registration* process and hand out a written 
checklist of- itetns ,that will be necessary for 
the s&udent to ktlow or bring with hirrt when he 
registers. 

5* ypon ' completion of this phase of the 
process, a student goes to the last station, 
, station 4, where the checklist card is taken up 
and the student's time permit card *"Ls vali- 
dated* (This validation servers as proof that 
the student' has participated in the . Pre- 
Regist ration Advisement Proce ss and is elig ible _ 
f or" "ejitry to the registration area 7) 

Generally speaking, ^ this total., process 4 
should not take more than an hour and a half if 
.the testing is included . In cas.es where pre- 
testing has taken place,* the process can 'be 
completed in approximately 35 minutes. 

Obviously, this process reqyires coopera- 
tion of a combination of professioal staff, 
secretaries, administrators and trained stu- * 
dents who are paid for their services. All 
classifications of people working in the pro- 
cess receive special training. In the case of 
student assistants, we use mature individuals 
who ae sophomore or former students. Regarding 
the cost of providing such a service, one 
should be aware that expanses will vary 
depending upon how large the process is and how 
long it is operational. Use of work study stu- 
dents can help cut down on expenses in some 
areas; also planning ahead on materials*, signs 
(make permanent ones) and judicipu^ use of stu- 
dent assistants will contribute greatly. 
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The Tarrant County Junior ' College program is 
rather "extensive and it costs the college 
approximately $5000 per year for student 
salaries-* However , we think it is worth every 
penny Expended. As far as physical space 
needed, again depending upon the number of sta- 
tion and students to be served, the need 'will 
vary. It is better that < every thing be confined 
to one building, if possible* One of £he ..major 
spin off values of this program has been the 
faculty *-s partcipation and the .manner in .which 
it has enhanced some of their programs ♦ As 
with, all programs and processes of this nature, 
the most important aspect is that of having 
well-informed, highly "people-oriented 11 persons' 
working in the process. It is our contention 
that this type of process -may well determine 
the student's perception of our institution ahd 
ultimately will affect our' retention rate. 
This, of course, is just the first step in pro- 
viding advisement for our student body. 

ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT: A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY * 

The Academic Advisement program here*' on the 
South Camj>uS . of Tarrant County Junior College 
has gone through numerous chawg^s ♦ Originally, 
all advisement was carried on by the Counseling 
personnel. However, "as th<*» college grew in 
enrollment* it became increasingly clear that a 
continuation of this process would not be 
feasible. Therefore, the program ; evolvecf to a 
joint effort between Counseling and selected 
faculty members. Our program has now evolved 
to a *:hird phase wherein the college has placed 
the -administrative responsibility : f or advise- 
ment under the auspices of the Director of 
Counseling Services who works with and coor- 
dinates all who participate in the program. 

When originally charged with the respon- 
sibility, the Student Personnel people were in 
t-he midst of designing what is commonly 
referred to as the Student Development Model. 
This model makes allowances , for Counseling per- 
sonnel to be a great? deal more active in areas 
of teaching, consultation, and outreach in 
addition to their normal personal \and voca- 
tional counseling responsibilities^ It 
appeared that in order to maintain \he same 
high quality level of academic advisement „ that 
had previously existed when couns e lor seller e not 
involved in sope of these other activities, 
some adjustments • would ---have- -to be made. Our . 
approach was that of attaining a shared faculty 
and ~ >student ^ personnel responsibility for 
advisement but also developing a centralized^ 
advisement center that could be staffed with >J 
well trained paraprof ess ionals . , With this in 
mind, such a center was initiated and after two 
years of operation, has proven to be extremely 
effective . 

Within the scope of our program, the 
Advisement Center acts as a central depository 
for all student records as they pertain to 
degree plans, official waivers of requirements, 
and approved course substitutions. , In addition 
the Center is responsible for evaluating all 
transfer .work from other institutions' of higher 
learning (it has been found that by having 
evaluations done through the- Advisement Center, 
lag time is held to a minimum). This is par- 
ticularly helpful when it comes to dealing with 
•ome of the specialized problems that veterans 
experience due to V.A. regulations. Another 
important role of the Advisement Center is the 
coordination and dissemination of information 
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.regarding transfer to senior colleges and 
universities . Other responsibilities of 2 equal 
importance are the -preparation and updating of 
faculty advisor handbooks, the ^design and 
implementation and analysis of 'an' evaluation 
system in \order to determine the effectiveness 
of advisement, and., th'e annual updating of 
degree plans- for all programs of the 
institution ♦ . 

Procedurally, our advisement plan works as 
follows: all students are m required to have a 
degree plan, on file by -the "end of the semester 
in whicli 24 -hours of credit are completed. 
.Those students who, upon initial entry into the 
institution , have made firm commitments to a 
major are urged .-to make appointments with the 
Advisetnjent 'Center as soon as feasible during 
the first semester of enrollment. Students, 
upon contacting the Advisement Center, are 
either made an appointment with a member of the 
£enter ,staff or if advisement is to be done by 
a member, of the faculty, an appropirate 
referral form will be made out and given to the 
student a« well as 'sent| to the faculty member. 
In either case, it is ascertained if the stu- 
^ dent h£s transfer work that needs to be eval- 
uated- prior to having the degree plan made. 

The Dean of Instruction's office and 
Advisement Center have agreed to a division of 
labors relative to reviewing and approving of 
degree plans* Upon an advisor completing a 
degree plan, the plan is signed by the advisor 
and the student, and if the degree plan is an 
Associate of Arts plan it is forwarded to the 
Director of Counseling for review and approval. 
If it is an Associate of Applied Science plan, 
ft is forwarded to the Dean of Instruction's 
office where again » it is reviewed* and 
approved . Upon completion of review and appro- 
val by r either office, the student is sent a 
copy of his^or her degree plan, ^ 

The second stage pf our '-advisement program 
takes place during the last 'semester in which a 
student will, be enrolled for completion of * 
degree requirements. The procedure consists of f 
the student gfting to the Registrar's Office and 
indicating h£§ or her- desire to petition for 
graduation. The studenp is then given what is 
known as a transmittal slip along with a copy 
of his transcript and present course load. 
These items are then taken by the student £0 a 
member oi; the Advisement Center staff who with 
the exception of i- few programs , are • able to 
finalize the student's degree plan and Rouble 
check to insure that all requirements jiave^ been 
or are in the process of being met. 'After . 
having completed this double check procedure,— 
the student then returns to the Registrar's 
Office where a petition for graduation can be 
filled out and the student can pay his non- 
refundable graduation fee with a high degree of 
assurance that he will be graduating unless he 
fails to complete -some aspect of his present < 
course load . 

Obviously, there are other internal opera- 
tional procedures which -are utilized, but it is 
felt that it is not necessary to elaborate on 
these as each institution will develop its own. 

We are now in our third year of using this 
shared system. At this point , those who have 
been involved in our new process think that the 
t~\central ized Advisement Center staffed by 
^trained paraprdf es stomal s has been a most 
efficient and ef feet ive, process . 
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"SMALL COLLEGE ADVISEMENT: CAMPUS-WIDE- WITHOUT * 
A CEHTER" m 

Presenters: Dr. Ct if for 4 B. Garrison, Director 
of Curriculum & Student Development 
% -Dr. Harry M. Langley 
\ Ronald L. Keller , Director • of 

£ Admissions and Records 1 

Small College Consortium, » 
_ Washington, D.C. . 

A lecture/discussion ^ is proposed to review 
inter institutional data' &n<f illustrate specific 
practices of/ select colleges in the Small 
College Consortium (Title III, BIDP) The 
fifty- four colleges . are members % of the Council 
%>r the Advancement . of Small Colleges and each 
college has an f.t.e. less than 2000.' 

•Long identified with special concern for 
the individual student many of the SCC colleges 
have advisement programs that are moving from 
an assumed and informal status ^to a deliberate 
and systematic 'approach. * Leadership is 
becoming focused in director/ coordinators but 
typically .without centers for advising. 

A padel of three proposes * to outline 
advisement philosophies, program models, staff 
training, needs assessment, student prescrip- 
tion and follow-up. 

The central theme will illustrate how 
existing personnel and offices can facilitate 
the student advising process when deliberate 
action is taken, often with promptness. C 

The panel presentation will first summarise, 
some assumption and philosophies of advisement 
at s&iall colleges. Data will be based on a 
f;ield survey of CASC institutions. Deliberate 
'concern will be given to relate mission and 
goals to the institutional traditions of 
advisement among the varied college of SCC* 

An initial case study will review £he 
^results of assessing the advising functions on 
a campus" and .the determination of refined new 
djLr^ec&idns • A program model will be presented 
involving role definitions and monitoring prac- 
tices. -Faculty development strategies will be 
illustrated from. a handbook of advisement. 

A concluding case, study will' demonstrate' 
the active operational support of an institu- 
tional research and planning office u%ed to 
systematically sample campus, climate indicators. 
A cdmprehensive basic skills Service will , 
illustrate s.tudent pre-assessment strategies' 
supported by prescriptive follow-up activities. 
Finally, one particular division's approach 
will fiigKIfght a manual for Humanities devel- 
oped to' aid ^students' career assessment and 
development . 

* .This presentation should be of interest to 
directors (new and old), faculty and student 
affairs personnel . 



"FEAR OF FAILURE/SUCCESS IN COLLEGE" 
Presenters: Judith Atlee, Coordinator 
Mary Tate, Advisor 
Health Sciences, University of 
Minnesota 



PURPOSE/GOAL 



To discuss with participants the fears ' that 
students have toward failure and success in ^ 
college. 

f k. A discussion, qf the fears that students 
have toward failure and success in oAlege^ 
including health problems, financial con***" 
straints. social and emotional adjustment of 
students, accident, attempted suicide, death, 
mood-alter tng chemicals, academic performance, * 
life-planning, vocational adjustments, etc. 
There will be audio-visuals, handouts, andr time 
for sharing a variety of advising techniques. 

I. * THE *. fEAlSl 5 STUDENTS HAVE TOWARD PERSONAL 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS 

A. Favorable /unfavorable home condition of 
the student : 

-Student/mother relationship; student/ 
father^ relationship; mother/father 
„ relationship; student /spouse relation- 
ship; student/spQuse/children . rela- 
tionship • 

-What was k the home environment like? 
Were there terrible scenes, constant 
• friction, harmony and peace, or was 

, the environment completely docile' to 
avoid trouble? 
-Student marital status. 
-Parent marital status. 

-If student is not married and/or not 
living with parent (s), is student 
living with roomate(s)?' Are there 
* conflicts in this living environment? 

-Student decides to change his/her life 
goal(s) with or without,, parental 
approval, « xt 

-Overdependence on the student's -part 

* , for parental intervention.* 

-Positive/negative conflicts 
home issues. 

B. Health: 
-Does the # student 

physical health? 
C Age of student : 

-Maturity vs. * lack 
-The older student. 
-The" returning student, 

to college before but 

individual reasons . 

D. Financial Considerations: % 
-Disadvantaged student. 

. r Student who h£s to work 
him/herself through school. 

E. Social /emotional adjustment of student: 

• F.' Mood-altering chemicals : * * 

-Is the student using chemicals? If 
so, how are they being- used? Are they 
. being used as a result of a lack of 
alternatives^" in coping with life? 
Accidents, attempted* suicide's, and 
death. 
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tlV— 95UDENTSV FEARS OF FAILURE AND SUCCESS 
' TOWARD- ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE . 

A. .Measurements of performance that can be 
us6d to indicate the relative failure 
or - success of a student^ in his/her 
eourses: 



-The number of oourses he/she passes 
from year to year, and the grades' 
„ he/she receives in these courses. 
-Standardized tests* % 

B. Suggestions that failure might be* due 

to 'factor^ operating at the college 
• w% level itself: (.Example j insufficient 

^ ' staffing of departments, inappropriate 

* teaching methods, over-rigorous p 
standards^/ 
-Situation * of the teaching/ learning 
* environment; -cla#S size; room siza; 

instructors 1 at tributes --instructors 
being able to understand the way in 
which the* student 4 approaches school. 
(Example: some students think poorly 
of themselves and think poorly of the 
institution because they are attending 
the institution.)/ 
-It should be discovered exactly, to 
what extent and in what way the failtire 
and" success or students are related t^o 
t'heir abilities, attainments, and 
qualifications. 

C. Student's general, loss of interest:^ 
-Lack of concentration and will power. 

D. Grades : * 

-Completion » 

-Academic failure. (Example: 
Probationary ^students perceive the 
classroom as a high-threat setting. 
The implications', of working with the 
probationary st.udertt in a positive way* 
^ and as a whoLe person, not just * as « 

deficient scholar.) * 

-Some "students' inability „ -to Ccom- 
municate with instructor-^. 
-Poor selt-ima^e as student in -'student 
role. n • • *• 

.-Frustrations. *" • 

E. Vocational adjustment:' ; * / .» - 
-Career 'planning and decision making 

*. ^Ltf e-planning (wants to do „ something 

lasting; wants to be held' in high 
regard; doesn't waift «to be out of-^the 
" . % ordinary; wants to exercise authority.) 
F*. Self -assessed study skills: 
-Reading speed. 
■ t -Note- taking . . * - . - 

-Exam preparation. - % * 

-Test anxiousness. • 
-Scheduling/managing personal * time. 

III. PREVENTIVE MEASURES FOR ADVISORS TO WORK 
WITH STUDENTS ON, IN REGARDS TO FEARS 
OF FAILURE AND" SUCCESS 

-Life-planning (assist students to 
better understand that what they do 
today will assist them in accomplishing 



career and goa 1 s • 

students* thoughts 'into the 
what do they # see happening to 
What .do they see themselves 



their 
-Proj e<St 
future; 
them? 
doing? 

-Inform students of career-planning and 
de c is ion -making courses, workshops and 
seminars. 



-Do reality testing with students aimed 
at producing a more productive rela- 
tionship- to the classroom. 

-Run . asse'rtiveness training sessions 
for students . 

-Have evaluations to ^include pre- and 
post-assessment ; - student self-report; 
- student academic self-image. 

-The" ^importance of individual encour- 
agement " as helping /the students to 
work to the best. o5 their abilities. 

-To make student* feel independent and 
self-confident. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, time Will" be allowed for 
presenters and participants * to share 
ques tions /answers , comments , concerns , and a 
variety of techniques regarding students' fe^r 
of failure, and success • Handouts" will be 
available^ at this - time for participants to look 
over and discuss. 
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"INTEGRATING BASIC SKILLS EDUCATION AND 
FRESHMAN ADVISING" 
- Presenters: William T« Daly, Professor of 

\ Political Science and Coordinator 
of Basic Studies 
^ Dr. Thomas J. Grites, Director of 
— ^Acac^emic Advising , 
Stockton State College, Pomona, 
New Jersey 

* * Since' the Fall of 1976 Stockton has had in 
place a skills program based on three 
assumptions: 1) skills education is a fully 
legitimate part of college level education; 2) 
skills education * can be effective at the 
college level; 3) * a significant portion of the 
wo*K necessary to effective skills education 
can be done outside - ttye classroom through the 
advising system. * 
o Skills educa^ion^ is a legitimate part of 
college level education, a£ minimum beiause 
college level competence , in reading, writing, 
reasoning, and basic computation and statistics 
is a necessary underpinning for maintaining 
quality instruction in all areas of the 'College 
curriculum.- if large- numbers of students are 
permitted . to ■ enter, the - regular curriculum 
without those skills', instructors will be 
confronted with the- choicV of either failing 
large , numbers of * students or lowering their 
standards to the level of the students. Most 
have historically chosen the latter. But 
beyond that minimal justification, skills edu- 
cation can be structured to provide students 
both with an uderstanding of the range of aca- 
demic and career options available' to them and 
with the broadly applicable intellectual skills 
necessary to explore a number of those options. 
Construed in this way, skills*, education can 
combine ' some of the best features of the 
breadth usually associated with the traditional 
idea of liberal arts education with the career 
payoffs of specialized professional education... 
It may indeed provide a better preparation 'than 
either of those two for the rapidly changing 
riafcue of contemporary society and of the 
current job market. 

Skills education can be effective at the 
college level, with a limited expenditure* of 
time and resources, because the gap between 
what freshmen need to know and wljat they know 
already is narrower than is commonly imagined. 
What they need to learn early might best be 
called a capacity for "organized selectivity"-- 
the ability to boil down both the material 
'taken in from lectures, and reading on the one 
hand x and their own writing, on the;other, into 
central propositions, logically*derivative pro- 
positions , and relevant evidence. If they aan 
do that, they can cut reading assignments down 
to size until their reading speed improves with 
practice. They can understand the central 
thrust of a reading assignment or a lecture, 
until their conceptual sophistication and voca- 
bulary permit them to understand all of . it . 
And they can construct precise ' and logically 
coherent examination respones and .papers, which 
moat instructors grate/ully will accept, even 
before their grammar, spelling and literary 
style improve with practice. - * ' 

Happily, most freshman -already have some 
capacity for understanding the logic of an 
argument, and hence some capacity for 
"organized selectivity" at the oral level-- * 
because they have had to make sense at an oral 
level for at least 18 years before entering 
college, Whatever their -difficulties with voca- 
bulary and diction, almost all Freshman make 
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sense when they speak. The initial task of 
skills education, then, is the manageable one 
of helping students to translate a set of 
skills which most of them already have at thp 
oral level into the realm of written 
Expression. 

There are three major policy implications, 
which flow from the above assumptions and which 
have shaped the Stockton skills program. 
First, if the gap between what students know 
and what they need to know is as narrow as we » 
have argued, they should be able to bridge it 
* in a relatively short period of time. 
Accordingly, we have tested all incoming fresh- 
men, provided only one semester of mandatory 
and intensive skills instruction to those with" 
skills deficiencies,, provided one additional 
semester of student tutoring for those in need 
of it, and; dismissed from the college all ^tuj, 
dents who could not demonstrate skills profi- 
ciency by the end of the freshman y^ar . r 

Secondly, if survival and even modest suc- 
cess in college require only that students 
learn to handle in writteu form skills which 
most of them- already possess at the oral level, 
then a *key to-' the difficult problem of moti- 
* vating skills deficient students is readily 
available. We "have ' dealt with the problem of 
motivation by constructing a, 0 very demanding 
program, as a way of proving* to students that 
they are -better than they thought they were, 
and then have ridden with them . the surge of 
pride and motivation ♦ which comes from that 
realization. Accordingly, all skills classes 
are cast at the college level and carry full 
college 'credit , Students who cannot keep up 
are given extra tutoring in a Skills Center, 
rather than slowing down the pace of the class 
to accomodate, them. Confronted with demanding 
classes and the thxwat of expulsion if they do 
not pass them students* have no choice but to 
make the maximum effort* Most do, discover 
their considerable capabilities, and develop a 
level of Self-confidence and pride that^ they 
would not have 'developed on their own. 
» Third, if the central skill *rbr success in 
college is the ability to organize ideas and 
evidence logically, and hence the ability to be 
intelligently selective with _ respect to the 
ideas of others, then most faculty and staff, 
and even" the better upper-dlassmen , have been 
prepared by their own educatiortal experiences 
to teach skills courses . Accordingly, we have 
staffei the skills program' with only a handful 
of specialized skills faculty, to provide con- 
tinuity and expertise, and have staffed the 
bulk of the skills classes with faculty and 
staff drawn from all areas of tne ♦•college. 
They participate in annual workshops during 
which the skills courses are collectively 
9 constructed, and where . the wisdom of those who 
have taught skills classes be'foi^e is passed vt\ 
to a new^ generation of skills instructors. 

We have also developed a core of freshman 
advisors who reinforce these skills through the 
advising process . Whereas .all new freshmen at 
Stockton' are assigned to selected freshman 
advisors, the skills deficient students are 
specifically M matched M with one of the„skills 
instructors with whom they will be taking a 
.skills course. In this way aL least one ot 
these students" instructors also serves as* the' 
advisor and more frequent advising contacts 
occur as well. This approach has been enthu- 
siastically received by the advisors, since it 
has incorporated their ^advising loads into 
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their teaching loads. From an advising stand- 
point, i:he student is actually meeting with the 
advisor two or three times' each week. 
Preliminary estimates tend to indicate that the 
retention of these students in * the institution 
has also increased. This "matching"'- approach 
of student with advisor-ins tructor will, hope- 
fully, be expanded to include all new freshmen 
and all freshmen advisors in the- next year or 
so • 

f .Another proposed approach to integrate 
'skills instruction and advising is to "team" 
u^perclass Students with the freshmen advisors 
who are not teaching the skills courses^ These 
students, trained in skills instruction them- 
selves, Will, provide sjcil 1 s Assistance to* the 
•students who have tested 0- u \ °f tne * skills 
courses and cannot register^ lor them.,. IJhe 
assumption is this approach is that a'll fresh- 
men can benefit from some *s»kills instruction, 
but onl-y a limited i number of students ^can be 
serviced by the skills courses. 

While the data on this approach tp the 
•skills problem are still preliminary , they are 
ve,ry encouraging. Appfoximatei^/the lower one 
third of each freshman, class tyas usually b^en 
placed into the skills! program. Of that group, 
approximately eighty-five " percent usually 
demonstrate competence by the end of their 
second semester .at the college. Fifteen per- 
cent do not, and "are dismissed. K More impor- 
tant, those who survive t\\B /-program 
subsequently achieve at a level which 'is as* 
high as the upper two-thirds of their class, . 
which tested well enough upon admission to be 
exempted from the skills program. This 
achievement is evidenced" in terms or their per- 
formance on standardized skills, tests, their 
grade performance in non- skills classes, and 
their persistence/retention at the institution. 
Finally, the student attUtudinal response to 
Che program on anonymous questionnaires admi- 
nistered cat the end of all skills classes, is 
overwhelmingly positive. This attitude pre- ' 
vails in spite of the fact that students are 
evaluating classes into which they fiave been 
placed mandatorily, which' necessarily confront 
them ' with some potentially insulting fact's 
about their deficiency in reasonably basic 
skills , and. which threaten them w\th dismissal 
should they fail. , ^ : 

In brief, we have^tfescribed one program at 
one institution which has made a commitment to 
basic sRills education. By utilizing regular 
faculty, freshman advisors, and students we. 
have been able — according to earlyN4ndepenQent # 
research^ results--to change attitudes, to 
increase retention, and Inost importantly, to 
prepare students for better performance in our 
institution and in our society. 
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"CONTRACTING FOR ADVISING SERViqk" 
Presenter: Dr. R.E. Gardner 

Advising and Counseling 
College of Engineering 
Cornell University 

/ 

Every individual involved with advising, 
whether student,- faculty, or staff, knows what 
good advising is, but if asked, it is rare that 
any two persons can agjee^on the definition. 
This fact i. has, been borne out dramatically in 
research at , Cornell , where - faculty advisers and 
students have indicated on a survey instrument 
the exent to which the student and the adviser 
are * responsible for various advising functions. 
Not - only do faculty members and students 
disagree, ■ there are wide variations within 
these groups as well. This makes it clear that * 
when a student and adviser first meet, there is 
a high probability that they do not agree on 
the basic rules and responsibilities of the 
advising relationship, and there is a high pro- 
bability -that they will not discuss thetee areas 
of ^Lsagreement r *t 

At .Corne'll, it has also been shown that the 
first advising interaction is critical : those 
-^students who have a good experience return to 
their adviser-, those who do not tend to seek 
help elsewhere. Since meetings between 

strangers are based on the assumptions of one 
person about the other person and the role they 
play, the first advising interaction (between 
stringers) is often governed by the assumptions 
students and faculty hold " about the rela- 
tionship, rather thaiv the realities presented 
• by the two persons t|i£iiwelves . In other words, 
since most students and advisers * feel dif- 
ferently about who is responsible for what in 
advising the first meeting is not likely to 
"get 'Off the ground" and the student is not 
likely to return because basic differences are 
not " directly surfaced and negotiated or 
.resolved, resulting in students and advisers 
who are both turned o^f about advising. 
Advising <, could be improved if there, were a way 
to have students and advisers express theirs 
differences before they meet individually for 
the Eirst time. 

In our society, one common way of dealing 
with situations where the expectations of the 
two principals may vary, or where the respon- 
sibilities of the two principals is unclear , is 
to formulate a contract "so - that these points 
are clarified and/or negotiated so that both 
sides have some assurance of " having .their 
claims recorded and recognized. Contracts need 
not be spelled out in legal terms to have con- 
siderable force; the marriage contract, for 
example, is broad but "well understood, as is 
the contract between patieiKv and physician. 
Other contracts, particularly between 
strangers, ' tend tp be more explicit and 
legalistic : the contract between mechanic and 
car owner similar but less tightly written. 
Contracts have become more commonplace in * edu- 
cation in recent • years through the .use of 
"contracts"' between teachers and learners, the 
idea being the specifying the objectives and 
responsibilities facilitates the transfer of 
knowledge. 

. Since advising incorporates elements of all 
of the above relationships, there is reason • to 
believe that contracting might be a useful 
exercise £qt_ adviser and advisee , particularly 
• since this might— not only allow for a defini- 
tion of roles and responsibilities, but might 
also allow, for a negotiation of the various 
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points. In fAct, if one believes that the more 
indefinite a relationship is the more it might 
profit from a contract » approach, then advising 
would seem to be a particularly promising area 
of application. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, it is 
possible to construct a contracting approach to 
improve the prospects ' for establishing # a strong 
advising relationship. Such an approach might 
include: 

1. A mechanism to help adviser and advisee 
express t,heir views of the advising 
relationship in writing so that agree- 
ments and. disagreements concerning 
responsibilities could be worked out* 

2. Such a mechanism would need to be 
available during or before the first 
advising interaction, that is, before 
the student and adviser meet as indivi- 
duals (as opposed to a group meeting) 
for the first time. 

3. This mechanism would have to be attrac- 
tive and useable by both parties with 
a minimum amount of prior training. 

4. This mechanism would have to include 
each of the advising areas that are 
common to academic advising relation- 
ships . 

' 5. The mechanism should be such that it is 
specific and can ,be referred to at a 
future date should the need arise. 
At Cornell, the mechanism that has been 
developed , for use is the attached "Advisee 
Survey" , which is a broad- instrument designed 
to be used as the basis 'for discussing an 
advising "contract," with the process of using 
the fovm referred to as "contracting". It is 
critical to recognize that we are referring 
here to contracting for advising service, not 
the formation of a final contract. We. believe 
it is the process oT contracting that provides 
the essential basis for a good advising rela- 
tionship and that is is not necessary that the 
end <bf the process, the contract, ever be 
completed . 

At Cornell the Survey has been used in two 
ways, in groups/ and with individual students, 
depending on the skills of the faculty adviser. 
In both methods, the first step is to indicate 
to students during an advising 'Orientation 
meeting that they are going to be asked to 
complete a- form relating to their views on 
advising and that they should give some thought 
to this topic. The second step occurs when 
each faculty member meets with his/her advisees 
in a group and gives the form to the students, 
asking them to complete the form and score 
themselves. 

At , this stage, the two approaches differ. 
If the faculty adviser does not wish to make 
individual contracts, he can address. the form 
in the group by indicating how he has marked 
his sheet (which is similar to the students) 
and leading r the group in a discussion. . In 
addition to the group discussion, faculty are 
encouraged to initiate negotiation by offering 
to change on points where they are "outvoted" 
or calling for students to change. This 
appears to work well, particularly if the 
faculty adviser can indicate why he decided as 
he did and ask students the same question: 
when this is done, students have a good feel 
for their advisers view of the situation so 
that even if they do not agree, they know what 



the adviser is going to do or not do and can 
accomodate to the system. Thus, group 

contracting serves -as an orientation to indivi- 
dual advisers for students so that the rules 
are 7 knwn even if they are not negotiated and 
tKe form or "contract provides a mechanism for 
faculty to put forth their views on advising, 
something that is difficult *to achieve without 
some sort of written aide. 

The individual negotiating 'session is the 
second variation, where faculty do not call for 
§ discussion of the form in a group i>ut elect 
instead to ask students to keep their form and 
bring it with them to their individual advising 
appointment. At that appointment, the faculty 
adviser then goes over the form individually, 
again concentrating on the why's of the 
response; however, unlike the group session 
more time is spen,t on negotiating differences 
and coming up with individual contracts. 
Advisers are encouraged to make a xerox of the 
agreed upon settlement, retaining one for them- 
selves and the other is given to the advisee. 
This method takes more time and establishes 
better rapport with the student but it also 
results in a variety of contracts that ^are 
sometimes difficult to keep in mind. Moreover/ 
while it has a great potential for establishing 
a strong relationship , it also is very 
threatening for most students, who are not at 
all prepared to negotiate one-on-one with a 
faculty member. 

Overall, we recommend that faculty use 
group contracting because it makes all of the 
important points but is not as threatening to 
either party, making it more likely that both 
will, have a good experience and ° see the 
exercise as a. positive one. 

The factor that is most critical in the 
contracting approach is the training of 
faculty. Most faculty are very frightened of 
the procedures and have difficulty -in 
situations where they may be exposing ^them- 
selves rather than .dealing from the position of 
"expert" to wfyich they have become accustomed 
in their^teaching. It is therefore critical to 
defuse the threatening parts of contracting and 
explain how to lead the discussion and to indi- 
cate likely response patterns for students. 
Two devices are helpful in working with faculty 
on this: first, an analogy game in which 
faculty are asked to think (and list) pairings 
that are similar to the adviser /advisee rela- 
tionship (such as doctor/patient, farmer/seed) • 
and to indicate how this pairing is like 
advising, with the group leader then asking 
faculty to describe the "contracts" surrounding 
the relationship p describing these along para- 
meters such as formal, written, legal, etc. 
The\ second exercise is for the advising co- 
ordinator to role-play the students in a group 
contracting session, using the same form that 
will be used later. This exercise can be rein- 
forded by comparing the scores of the faculty 
advisers to those of students who have 
prevr«ms>ly used the instrument. 

In addition to providing a format for the 
principles in s the advising^frelationship to 
discuss their respective thoughts - on advising, 
a contracting approach' provides other ancillary 
benefits. One important advantage is that once 
learned, the same contracting technique can be 
used between faculty advisers and the advising 
co-ordinator , so» that these two persons also 
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have a means w of coming to agreement about what 
it is, that the faculty** adviser will be doing . 
A second important advantage Is that contract- 
ing between * students and faculty provides a 
form <Jt protection for both parties should a 
disagreement arise at a later- time. This pro- 
tection will be increasingly valuable as con- 
sumerism among "students grows and extends into 
advising as well as classroom activities . 



Your Advisors Name 
(if known) 



FORM A - PRE-MAJOR 



THE ADVISEE SURVEY 



This check shee£ will give you an opportunity 
to review your level of readiness before you 
meet with your faculty advisor. 
DIRECTIONS: (Please check (X) the column most; 

descriptive of your feelings for 
Q » each item.) 



1. Students at this 
college believe that 
seeing an advisor is 

o a uign of weakness. 

2. One should have ^ 
tentative plans," 

* programs, or options 
in mind prior to the 
advising meeting. 

3. As a faculty member 
of the college, the 
advisor should know 
the answers to my - 
questions. 

4. A review of the 
course and college 
catalogue is useful 
preparation prior to 
seeing. your advisor. 

5. My advisor is 
^responsible for - 

seeing that I meet 
requirements K for my 
major and for 
graduation. 

6. Reviewing one's high" 
school performance 
with the advisor can 
provide* information 
useful to advising. 

7. It* is best to pu£, 

* together a* plan of 
action before 
taking to one's 
advisor.- 
8.. If advisors can't 
help,* they know / 
other persons or 
other sources where^ 
help is available • 
9* If my advisor does a 
good job of advising 
I will have no 
difficulties as an 
£j- J ergraduate. 
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10. It is best to make 
an appointment 
before going to my . 
advisor 8 office. 

11. It isn't necessary 
to identify 
questions you wish 
to have answered 
prior to meeting 
with your advisor. 

12. It is helpful to 
know something about 

* ' my advisor's back- 
ground . 

13. Because my advisor 

• is the most familiar 
with me and my work 
it is the advisor's 
responsibility to 
* assess my situation* 
and propose 
alternatives 

14. Communicating my 
high school inter- 
est's and hobbies to 
my advisor can < 
provide information 
useful to advising* 

15. Since I've supplied 
so much information 
to the college, my 
advisor already has 
all the impdrtant 
facts needed to 
advise me. 

16. When an advisor and 
student differ the 
student has the 
final say in what is 
to be done. 

17. The success or 
failure of the 
advising session 

4 depends on the skill 
of the advisor . 

18. It makes sense 'to 
see your advisor 
anytime you have a 
problem you can't 
solve. 

19. If my advisor is 
unsatisfactory it is 

' " easier to live wf th 
the situation than 
try to change. 

20. It is best to con- 
sider advisor 
suggestions since 

• their perspective 

and experience serve 
as a check of your 
wishes • 
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Survey Tally: 
Even -numbered 
Items 



Remaining 
Items 



Total 
Total 



I 

II 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly 
Disagree , 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 
Undecidel 
Disagree 
Strongly' 
Disagree 



(Freq.) (Value) (Sum) 



5 
A 
3 
2 




1 

A 

4 



I & II GrancTTotal 



"THE WESTERN ROUND-UP: AN EXAMPLE OF AN 
INTEGRATED APPROACH TO ADVISEMENT , COUNSELING 
AND PLACEMENT" 

Presenters: Susie Ray, Coordinator, Cooperative 
Education 

Diane Wood, Counselor, Counseling, 
Advisement, and Placement Center 
Western Carolina University 

For the National Advising Conference we 
w£uld like to present a program on the Western 
Roundup, a project at Western Carolina 
University which could be a model for 
establishing the student.- faculty relationships 
that are so necessary for effective advising. 

Western Roundup is a co-operative project 
of the Counseling, Advisement, and Placement 
Center. Last fall the project was funded by a 
private foundation grant for a small group of 
incoming freshmen. When they had been on cam- 
pus three weeks, student participants spent a 
week-end off-campus in the relaxed atmosphere 
of a camp setting with upperclassmen , faculty 
and administrators. 

We wanted to provide the optimum conditions 
to enhance the relationship between students 
and faculty, one which would allow them to see 
each other as persons living together in an 
academic community. We hoped that students 
would return « to campus feeling that faculty 
members were approachable and genuinely 
interested in them as students. 

Another objective of the Roundup' was to 
encourage students to begin thinking seriously 
about the University experience. Discussion 
groups, led by upper class student leaders, 
focused on the questions that everV 'college 
student faces: Why am I here? What are my 
expectations? How will I find my place here? 
What are my goals and aspirations? How will an 
academic career help me to realize them? 

The intensity of the discussion groups was 
broken by recreational activities, nature 
hikes, and bull sessions giving ^faculty and 
students the opportunity to interact on another 
dimension . 

<The response of bofch students and faculty 
to the Western Roundup was overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. Studei^ts felt good about being a part of 
Western Carolina University. They began to 
identify common problems and share them*. 
Faculty members, who are often far removed from 
adolescents, were able to get an idea of .where 
the freshmen are by having a chance to talk to 
■Jthgm informally. * University administrators 
were ^happy to get acquainted with typical 
college students since they often deal with 
only student Readers or students in trouble. 

Since our program involved many elements of 
the University community , our audience may be a 
broad spectrum of conference participants. 
Western Roundup could be adapted to virtually 
any situation by anyone who believes in its 
worth. Two examples: Western Roundup would be ' 
an ideal experience for faculty advisors who 
advise and/or teach freshmen only. Orientation 
directors would be interested in it as a 
possible enhancement of their present program. 
Research indicates that a student will not 
remain in school unless he finds at least one 
person to whom he can significantly relate. We 
see the Western Roundup as providing the 
experience that is most conducive to the possi- 
bility of that happening. 
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"THE BASIC ADVISING PROGRAM: AH APPROACH TO 
.FRESHMAN ADVISING IN THE RESIDENTIAL LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE" 

Presenter: Dr. Richard Eppinga, Associate 

Professor of History, Director of 
American Studies, Director of Basic 
Advising, Anderson College 

*j 

The purpose of this presentation is * to 
address this year a^ major imbalance which 
occurred at last year's First National * Con- 
ference On Academic Advising at Burlington, 
Vermont — a slighting of the small liberal arts 
college. This imbalance was clearly pointed 
out in the evaluations of last year's con- 
ference. * My fellow members on*' the Executive 
Steering Committee and the Memphis conference 
organizers, with whom I have worked closely, 
were sensitive to the fact that small colleges 
as well as large universities have advising 
problems and have developed plans to deal with 
them. They have attempted to redress the, • 
imbalance this year. 

This presentation is organized in the 
following manner. First is a thumbnail sketch 
of Anderson College and its definition of 
"advising". Second, the background and philo- 
sophical * principles and assumptions underlying 
the Basic Advising Program are examined. A 
major criticism of many of last year's presen- 
tations was that they were long on "how's" and 
short on "why's". At Anderson College, philo- 
sophy largely determines practice. Third, the 
Basic Advising Program is examined as it oper- 
ates throughout the summer and duf ing the 
school year. Fourth is an evaluation of the 
Basic Advising Program-- its strengths, weak- 
nesses, and problems yet to be addressed* 
Another criticism of many presentations last 
year was the failure to share evaluations and 
evaluative techniques. Last there will be an 
informal question and answer, period. The final 
problem frequently mentioned in evaluations of 
those who attended the Burlington Conference, 
which I hope to avoid, was insufficient time - 

* allotted to questions and answers. 

Anderson College is an educational institu- 
tion affiliated with the Church of God, 
Anderson, Indiana. In the 1978-79 school year, 
527. of the students are from the Church of God; 
however, ^almost all students have a religious 
affiliation. The student body is not local or 
even regional in character. Students are drawn 
from almost every state and typically 30 to 50 
students each year are from foreign countries. 
The number of full-time-equivalent students in 
the 1978-79 school year is 1,759. There are 
. 515 freshmen and a total of 650 students 
(including transfer students) are served by the 
Basic Advising Program. Anderson College is 
largely a residential institution. There are 
over 1300 students in residence halls; 957. of 
the freshmen are in residence halls. 

The definition of "academic advising" varies 
widely. For some schools academic advising has 
been simply scheduling for classes, usually by 
mail during the summer or just before classes 
begin. For other schools, advising is given 
the broadest possible definition, and includes 
scheduling, tutoring, career counseling, job 

* placement, and a host of other support activi- 
ties* Advising in the Basic Advising Program 
lies midway between these two extremes. It is 
far more than merely scheduling; however, it is 



but one component of a number of student sup- 
port services sometimes lumped together by 
other institutions under the term academic 
advising*. 

During the 1975-1976 academic year" Anderson 
College began implementing a new approach to 
education called "The Anderson College Plan", 
made po$sible by grants from the Lilly Endow- 
ment. One component of the Anderson College 
Plan is the Student Futures Support System. , It 
provides students with academic , emotional , 
social, spiritual, and life-career supports, 
such as tutoring, counseling, career research, 
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job placement, social and religious 
programming , and testing . The basic 
Program is . one important component , 
Student Futures Support System. 

The Anderson . College Plan, the 
Futures Support System , and the Basic 
Program are all more or less "home gro* 
are not based upon other programs; ir 
far as can be determined., they are) unique . 
They are not the result of exhaustive .and meti- 
culous research into How other institutions 
have dealt with these areas. They . are, rather 
an interesting mixture of idealism and 
pragmatism — a method to deal with things the 
way they are at Anderson College in the manner 
the Institution believes they oughC to be dealt 
with. Following are some of the philosophical 
principles and assumptions which underlie the 
Basic Advising Program. 

The Basic Advising Program oper ates out of 

This 



the Dean of Students Office . 



Ls office has 



the responsibility for implementing and admin- 
istering the Student Futures Support System 
of the Anderson College Plan. Areas in which 
students may need help in their lj.ves at 
college have been identified and programs 
instituted for meeting these needs. One 41 impor- 
tant area where students need support is aca- 
demic advising, scheduling, and registration. 
The Basic Advising Program provides this ^up- 
port as <5ne component of the Student Futfjtres 
Support System. « - *i f m % 

The Basic Advising Program operates* on the 
principle that advising must predeed course 
scheduling and registration. More intelligent 
course selection and planning «#or the future ' 
results when students have undergone a process 
of self-examination and have been encouraged to 
act on the implications their new knowledge 
about themselves has for their lives , and when 
advisers have available to them this personal 
information and discuss it witli the students 
before scheduling them for classes • 

The Basic Advising Program is a face-to-face 
program » The college's general philosophy is 
that personal attention be given to students. 
When new students come to campus during the 
summer or before classes .begin in the fall, 
they are advised, scheduled, and registered in 
a personal, face-to-face manner. Face-to-face 
advising is a major strength of the program. 

The advising and scheduling of students is 
accomplished through a team of advisers . The 
team is composed of trained faculty, staff, and 
student Residence Hall Assistants.' Each com- 
ponent of the team brings its own unique 
s trengths to the advising and scheduling pro- 
cess. 

Problems that arise in advising and sched- 
uling, are solved through a referral process . 
Advisers consult other members of the team or 
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call on ocher ^campus persons or resources to 
find the answers to their questions. 

After summer advising and scheduling, the 
Basic Advising Program becomes residence haj.1- 
based . Students spend much of their time in 
the* halls and it makes, sense to utilize this 
campus resource. Cpncommitantly , the addition 
' of advising to residence hall life strengthens 
that institution. Trained Residence Hall 

Directors 'and Assistants, assisted . by faculty 
in their offices and the referral process, 
advise and schedule students for January Term 
and second semester. 

At the earliest opportunity, usually the 
second semester of the freshman year, students 
are urged to declare* majors and move to upper - 
division , d e par tm en t - ba s ed advising programs . 
there the students." are advi s ed and scheduled by 
faculty njembers knowledgeable in their own 
career areas . . . * 

Anderson College has committed itself to 
offer the best advising program possib-le. 
The Basic Advising Program is continually 
assessed and modifications are made as 
necessary or desirable. The administration 
lends the program its moral and financial sup- 
port. * 

Other assumptions are workability , 
sus tainability (after grant money is gone) and 
compat iSility with other * components of the 
Student Futures Support System, so that all the 
components are complementary, integrative, and 
mutually supportive. «• 

The 'Basic Advising Program operates in the 
. following manner during the summer. Upon 
acceptance into the College, new students and 
transfer' students are mailed a "Thinking- 
Planning Document" and an "Advising/Scheduling' 
Session Reservation Form". Students select any 
one of about a dozen sessions scheduled 
throughout the summer and t before classes begin 
in the fall. Mailing* the 'addressed and 
postage-paid form to the college reserves a 
spot at one of the *jses s ions . Students may also 
secure overnight housing in, a residence hall 
for the * sessions. The Thinking-Planning 

Document requires students to answer a number 
of questions afcout themselves, 
values, their personal 
weaknesses, and their reasons 
attend Anderson College. 

On the morning of each session the students 
assemble in Decker Hall 133 at 9 a.m. for t a 
brief — wel c om e — and — ^r^nfqfion by fh*> program 
director, and representatives from the Dean of 
Students Office. Next they break down into 
smaller groups for their Thinking-Planning 
Sessions, led usually by Residence Hall 
Directors. The purpose of the Thinking- Planning 
^Session is two-fold. The first is for the stu- 
dents to become acquainted with each other. 
When they return to campus foi£ classes it, will 
be to renew friendships. The second, and more 
important, objective is for students to review 
the Thinking-Planning Documents with the inten- 
tion of learning things about themselves, so 
that during advising and after, they can act on 
tne im plications this new knowledge has for 
their lives at Anderson College and for their 
futures. The Thinking-Planning Sessions have 
been 'almost universally well-received and 
highly appreciated. One student's evaluation 
is typical: "This has been an important day 
for me. I learned some important things about 
myself I never knew before, and I made a friend 
for^life." 

A 



their goals and 
strengths and 
for wanting to 



The completed Thinking-Planning Documents 
are placed in PROFILES, which becomes the 
students' own personal records of .their educa- 
tional and life development: at Anderson 
College. Students are introduced to the PROFILE 
^concept at the 9:00 a.m. session, and they 
decorate or in other ways personalize their 
(PROFILES at their Thinking-Planning Sessions}. 
The studerrts are encouraged to add relevant 
materials to their PROFILES (housed in the Dean 
of Students Office, with student access) as 
they progress through college so that, before 
they graduate, the PROFILES will be a valuable 
^ source of information for constructing resumes 
^-and preparing for job interviews. 

, At 11:00 a.m. a lunch is served by the food 
service in Decker Commons for the students and 
^ any parents who have accompanied them. (While 
the students are in the Thinking-Planning 
Sessions, the parents,, if they desire, meet 
with the Dean of Students, and then are given a 
tour of the campus and directed to any college 
offices they wish* to contact.) • Much time is 
save'd by offering the lunch on campus ; the cost 
a of the meal is covered by a modest charge. 

^Everyone reassembles in Decker 133 at 11:30 
for another information session with the 
program director. fne presentation treats the 
co*llege and its goals and values (so all stu-( 
dents' know what to expect; Anderson College* 
wants them to jfctend only if they want to 
attend Anderson College), the Anderson College 
/ Plan (especially the Student Futures Support 
^ System), and the curriculum. Every attempt is 
made to speak to the students' immediate needs 
for practical and basic information while at' 
the same time encouraging "the students to think 
, and plan beyond their first few weeks in 
college. 

To accomplish this goal, the students are 
then treated to an "Opportunities Carousel" — a 
series of brief* but interesting exposures to 
opportunities available to them at Anderson 
College. Aras covered may include the Tri-S 
(Student Summer Service) Program, the Career 
Resource Center. Dorm Life. Religious 
Programming, the Center for Public Service, and 
SAD (Student Activities Department).. /Studies 
(and retention statistics) have shown that the 
earliest new students begin to look beyond 
their first semester, the more satisfying their 
college experience. 

The students then proceed to Decker 348t9 
-where they meet with members of the advising 
team on ai one-to-one basis to go over the 
Thinking-Planning Document , and the advising 
file, and then to work out a class schedule for 
% the 'first semester . ,*Those who are waiting to 
see advisers fill out the necessary forms and 
receive answers, to questions they have about 
procedures. Finally, at the Registrar's 

Office, the forms are collected and the sched- 
ules entered on the computer. The Registrar's 
Office is the last step for all. At this point 
the summer portion of the Basic .Advising 
Program is finished. 

During the freshman year, the Basic Advising 
Program operates as follows. Most freshmen live 
m dorms h and during their first year the Basic 
Advising Program is residence hall-based. 
Students meet with Residence lHall Assistants 
and Directors to work out class schedules for 
January Term and second semester. Advising 
files are housed in the residence halls. The 
referral process plays an important role in the 
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advising and scheduling that takes place 'in the 
dorms ; advisers know who f to r contact to get 
answers to questions or solve problems . 

Commuting^ freshmen are assigned to one spe- 
cially trained Residence Hall Director for an 
adviser. Their advising process is much the 
same as with the other freshmen. Transfer stu- 
dents are assigned a faculty adviser, but most 
of these students are eligible to declare a 
major during their first semester on campifs and 
thus quickly move to the upper-division, 
departr«ent-based advising program. 

Stud cots exit the Basic Advising Program 
when they declare a ma$6r at the office of the 
Regis trar and are assigned by the Registrar to 
faculty Advisers in the various * academic 
departments . * Their advising files are for- 
warded to their new advisers. Students are 
normally eligible to declare a major during the 
semester in which they accumulate thirty 'or 
more hours. For most students, this is the 
second semester of* the freshman year. 

A number of techniques are used to evaluate 
the 3asic Advising Program. First, there is a 
brie£ written evaluation from every student who 
is advised at a summer advising session. No 
special form is used; each student is simply 
requested to jot down impressions and eva- 
luations of the session. (These evaluations 
are, almost without exception, enthusiastically 
positive)*". Second, there is an annual written 
evaluation by the director, after consultation 
with all the offices and adyisers involved in 
the Basic Advising Program.* Third, during phe 
1976-1977 school year, the Basic Advising 
Prograir. was evaluated by a professional con- 
sultant. A fourth method is\ the annual 
budgeting process. Fifth, and most valuable, 
is an informal, day-to-day evaluation proce- 
dure. In an institution where there are very 
low organizational "walls", such ongoing eval- 
uations can effect substantial changes within 
a very short %£ime. 

There are^also miscellaneous evaluations . 
For example, in September 1978, a questionnaire 
regarding the quality of academic advising was 
,~sent to all new students. There is planned for 
No vember \ 1978 a comprehensive evaluation (on 
computer cards and evaluated by the computer) 
of residence hall advising. 

These evaluations have shown a number of 
things about the Basic Advising Program. For 
evaluative purposes, it is not clear whether 
costs are an advantage or a disadvantage of the 
basic Advising Program. It costs mpre than did 
the old centralized advising system, iut not 
much more-. The total cost for the Basic 
Advising Program is approximately $7,500, up 
approximately £2,000 over ? what it was three 
years ago in the old Advisng Center. 

. The following items have been identified as 
strengths by the various evaluations done thus 
far. First, students sense a personal care and. 
concern on the part of the institution . Almost 
all are happy to travel even great distances 
during the summer for personal, face-to-f^ce 
attention. The Ba^ic Advising Program helps 
build an increased sense of community, which 
the institution values^ Second* students are 
less apprehensive about the start of their 
freshman year. They have already been on 
campus, been exposed to many procedures and 
requirements , and made friends they are anxious 
to see again in September. A third advantage 
is the expanded role of the residence hall as a 



center for learning, valuing, problem-solving, 
and caring. During the academic year the Basic 
Advising Program is centered in the residence 
hall and is reinforced by strong residjence-hall 
programming . A fourth strength of the program 
is the enthusiasm of its advisers. The program 
benefits from team effort. The faculty members 
who are a part oT the Basic Advising Team are 
all volunteers; residence-hall directors and 
residence-hall assistants realize the expanded 
role which is required of them before they 
apply, for the position. Fifth, a strength of 
the program noted by the professional con- 
sultant is the f requirement t of planning and 
valuing on the part of the students , forcing 
them td look beyond their first few days or 
weeks at college. 
, All in all, the Basic Advising Program has 
proven a better advising system for freshmen 
than its predecessor. It is improving each 
year. Three years ago the new Basic Advising 
Program bore the brunt of student complaints 
about academic advising. Howe^r , the 

September 1978 questionnaire showed there were 
only 127, as many problems (per 100 students) 
noted in basic advising as opposed to upper- 
division advising in the academic departments. 

There are also some problems with the Basic 
Advising Program. Jirst, scheduling blunders 
continue to be made and inaccurate information 
continues to be disseminated, especially by 
sTtudent residence-hall assistant advisers. The 
number of these errors has been cut drastically 
this past year over te previous year by a 
greatly expanded adviser training program.' 
Another problem is the reluctance of advisers, 
especially residence-hall assistant, advisers, 
to say "I don't know" and to make use of the 
referral system. A third problem is a shortage 
of trained advisers at some of the summer 
sessions. The biggest problem, by far, has 
been getting all of the academic advising files 
where* theyf need to be gotten*, on time, End 
without maddening disappearances of numtbers of 
files.* By next year a whole new system of 
filing will have been Instituted, which, it is 
hoped, will avert the problems experienced up 
to this time. 
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, "THE 70X SOLUTION: THE ADVISOR'S PRESCRIPTION 
FOR THE 80s" 

Presenter: Dr. Jane N. Lippman 

Assistant Dean, College of * 
Humanities, The University of Texas 
at Austin 

In today's world students and parents alike 
spend untold hours fretting over the choice of 
a^ major. Registration forms reinforce this 
concern from the moment a student enters 
college in spite 6f our insistence 'that it's 
ill right to be "exploratory". In the past 
students may have worried over the choice of 
their major but they felt they could base their 
decision on the subject matter for its own 
sake. They could afford the luxury of 
selecting English because "I like English." 
They didn't have to be concerned about market- 
able % skills per se . Professional literature, 
reflects this change in attitude in the June- 
July 1978 iss\ae of Change . The Dialog entitled 
"Should Students Be Advised Against Majoring in 
Areas of Study Where Job' Prospects Are' Weak?" 
speaks to the importance of double majors, 
increasing employabil ity , and self-knowledge 
for students , and should be of interest to 
counselors and advisors, Wit^i our current 
emphasis on the selection of ■ a utilitarian 
major, we often fail to point, out to students 
that a major rarely consists of more than 36 
Semester hours of 30% of a college degree. 
Seen in this light, it should lose some of its 
exclusivity and become relative to the other 
707, of the degree. 

Our role for the future will be to make 
available to each student the kind of advising 
and counseling that will enable* him. to choose 
consciously each course with a purpose in mind 
which will not only unify his ^otal degree 
program but also enable hirfl to encompass the 
courses which will permit him to obtain maximum 
flexibility within the framework'* of his 
educational objectives. ? 

To aocompli'sh these aims, we will first 
need to continue to «• overhaul 'some of the 
current modes of advi-sing as carried out by 
large numbers of professors in some of the 
'finest institutions in this country. Until 
recently much academic • advising was nothing 
more than card sighing. Students were expected' 
to take -certain courses, and faculty members, 
anxious to return to their personal research, 
which far more than academic advising deter- 
mined their merit raises and promotions, often 
simply^glanced at student schedules, perhaps on 
occasion asked a question such as "Are you 
taking what you n^ed for the English ' 
requirement 7 , " and * in a perfunctory manner gave 
written approval. If a student appeared 

"lost*," he was encouraged to take philosophy or 
chemistry or perhaps a particular* bourse in 
'French, beings told that "It will be good for 
you." But how often have - advisors explained 
the true benefits of a course—whether they be 
for the student's personal* educational aims and 
objectives or necessary for departmental 
enrollments? * 

Many years ago, colleges were reserved 
primarily for the social and even intellectual 
elite who were interested in acquiring or main- * 
taining the attributes of the aristocracy. A 
liberal education , was the training of a gentle- 
man, and a gentleman was defitied as one who did 
not have ^to learn % a trade or a craft. But most 



ones feel a moral obligation to be able to use 
their college education ' in a practical way. 

Advisors have begun to realize that their 
contemporary clients are not all 18 year old 
upper-middle class Anglos who have 'graduated 
from the top fourth of their high school class. 
Six years ago Pat Cross (1972) in "New Roles 
for Deans and Counselors," called >atten.tion to 
the new student groups on our camptf?es being 
brought into the mainstream of education under 
the pressures of egalitarianism. / 

Hand in hand, with the changi in student 
populations is the strong jfeeling of 
"accountability" that is permeating- the walls, 
of academe. The student is no' longer our sub- 
ject. He is a consumer and as such has certairv 
legal claims. Some" schools have\ been faced 
with time- consuming law sui"ts . account- 
ability need not be a fearful concept, and it 
need not cripple or stifle us, for there is* 
built into it the suggestion of more partici- 
pation and concern on the part pf our clients. 

Another blessing that has* come our wa*y Is 
th^ legal recognition of 18-year-old majority. 
If a student is an adult at 18, we should 
expecf him to learn to accept the ■ respon- 
sibilities inherent in adulthood. An advisor 
is a listener, a helper, a* proposer of options. 
An advisor confers, questions, recommends and 
suggests. Nowhere does it say that; an advisor 
makes decisions or gives commands. When a stu- 
dent teJLls me he or she has a miserable sche- * 
dule or that there isn't one course out of five 
that is enjoyable, I say "You may not have 
thought things through • carefully enough*." In 
other words, it^s the student's responsibility 



to plan his schedule. I remind students, 



"Look; it's your life and 
degree you plan is your own 

However, many degrees simply aren't 
planned. They often lack cohesion and per- 
sonalization, and that's why students" are 
crying , "I can't do a thing with my diploma!" 
I feel' very strongly that students should be 
challenged to plan their college programs so 
that they will be useful to them upon gradua- 
tion. Lately l"ve heard 
avoiding the humanities* 
English or Spanish won 1 1 
many students this may be 
suspect that these same 

excel in other* more readily marketable fields 
because one needs more than—a— piece — of paper to 
succeed. Initiative, perseverance and good 
planning, important for on-the-job success, are 
also essential ingredients of a well-balanced, 
useful college deflfeee. 

Students shojj^ think, of their overall 
t program * and educational objectives when 
plotting each semester 1 s schedule and not 
register for a course simply because it meets 
at 10 a,m. on' MWF and they want to be free in 
the afternoons. Students should be encouraged 
to devote time to the selection of their elec- 
tives because a meaningful core of electives 
can enhance career and employment oppor- 
tunities. A large portion, of most degrees is 
elective and in many schools there is a great 
deal of choice and flexibility in the 
♦fulfillment of requirements. Previously we 
have been so concerned about major, choice, the 
307. of- the "degree , that we may not have fully 
recognized the importance of the remaining 70?.. 

We must continue to encourage f students to 
choose wisely, not whimsife&lly, for they can 
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develop or acquire all sorts of marketable 
skills through electives. They can often 
complete the equivalent of a second major in 
business or journalism, for example, or a con- 
centration of courses that would allow them to 
enter the health professions. t How often do 
students talk to professors about their courses 
before registering for them? We know how dif- 
ficult it can be to plan a useful program on 
"registration day when schedules are often 
hastily thrown together. Students^ should think 
of their degree as a large, sometimes compli- 
cated jigsaw puzzle. Faculty advisors, other- 
professors, counselors, and placement centers 
are all available to help them in* the decision- 
making process,, but STUDENTS and not advisors 
must go through the time-consuming process of 
putting the pieces together. Advisors should 
do more than repeat what is stated in a 
catalogue or course schedule. Some of our 
greatest services should be to pose questions 
and to teach students to mar.e informed deci- 
sions . We must also continue to destroy the 
myth of the omnipotent major, which alone will 
open the doors to a glamorous career. 

How can a student possibly expect to be 
employable simply because he or she has % taken 
about 30 hours in English, philosophy, or a 
foreign language. However, English combined 
with 'advertising and marketing might seem more 
promising to a prospective employer^ A student 
who likes to write or edit and who has^ enjoyed 
some basic courses in chemistry, physics, and 
biology might seek a position either .with a 
medical journal or a large engineering** firm. A 
French major who would like to live and work 
abroad should consider pursuing courses in 
yt^rnational business, marketing, and adver- 
tising. In addition / knowledge of Arabic or v 
Japanese would certainly increase employment 
possibilities in the foreign arena^ Finally, 
chemistry majors who lack a graduate degree 
might well be advised to complete a conr 
centration of courses in marketing. A 
knowledge of German (or another foreign 
language) plus the ability to write i would 
further increase employabi lity . c, \ 

Instead of considering theoretical degree 
combinations, however, let's take a ^hypotheti- 
cal 'student who might appear at our office door 
as a freshman ready to have his course card 
signed. In walks John Doe, an exploratory 
major from a large city high school, sporting 
SAT scores of 625 Verbal and 475 Math. While 
he doesn't feel ready to declare a major, he 
explains that he has always enjoyed English in 
high school because he had good teachers and 
did well. Also he likes .to read^and he may 
have a flair for writing. Hi's father - never 
finished college but has had a ..moderately suc- 
cessful career , as the district manager of a 
large grocery store chain. Hi,s mother always 
wanted to be an art teacher but instead devoted 
her energies to four children, of whom John is 
the eldest. John says that he could do we'll 
enough in math and sconce but he doesn't 
really enjoy them. While his parents have been 
supportive and loving, John has been ' told that 
his family will' have to make some sacrifices to 
send him and the other children, who are ally 
1^/2 - 2 years apart, to college, w and that , he 
will be expected to finish in 4 -years and 
locate at that time a well-paying ..job vith a 
future . 



When asked about his hobbies and interests, 
he started that he likes photography and has 
even had a group of his black and white 
portraits displayed at the local newspaper when 
he took pictures of the opening of one of his 
father's new stores One summer he* served as a 
camp counselor and has taught photography to 
the campers, and while he had enjoyed that, he 
-.knows he doesn't want to go- into teaching as a 
career. sHe says he does want to work with 
people and ideas in a creative way. He said., 
some of his mother's interest in art may have 
, "rubted off" on him , but that he doesn 1 1 wish 
to spend long periods of time^ painting or 
drawing. 

During orientation he placed out of first- 
semester English and a year of French. 
Fortunately, graduation requirements are so- 
broad that there is much room for flexibility 
and choice. John's advisor suggested !ThaJ> he 
consider satisfying soma of these requirements 
while continuing to explore and sample a wide 
range of courses. He chose a special section 
of second-semester English, a third-semester 
French course designed for students who had not 
had previous French at this institution, a 
psychology course because he likes people, a 

• chemistry course entitled "Science and the 
Environment," and a philosophy course 
(Contemporary^ Moral Problems). In the/* spring 
he enrolled in sophomore level % expository 

1 writing, fourth-semester French, economics, 
physical science, and as an elective, Speech 
for Business and Professional Communication, to 
Help .him. feel more confident; when talking with 
others. In addition, it was suggested that he 
visit the Career Choice Information Center and 
take some vocational interest and aptitude 
tests. While John knew that he still enjoyed 
reading and loved to write, he hoped to be able 
to learn ways to use his writing and wanted to 
discover the typ6 of writing for which he was 
best N suited . ? These 'tests* and intervieVs 
revealed that he had a quicK wit, a flair with 

* words, the ability to get along with people, 
and was gregarious. He completed, the school 
year with a 2.75 (out of a possible 4.00) 
grade-point average. During the summer John 
worked in one of his father's grocery stores as 
a shelf stuffer and • on occasion helped set up 
sepcial displays in the store. He enjoyed the 
latter immensely. The - following fall, the 
beginning 'of his sophomore year, John 
registered for required U.S. history, English 
literature, artsomnibus, and business .math , and 
chose an advertising course a^ an ^lective 
because of the fun he had working on special 
displays during the previous summer. He was 
delighted with this , course land took another one 
in the spring. His thoughts turned to pursuing 
a cluster of courses in advertising. H*" con- ' 
tipued to major in English, however, because he 
thoroughly enjoyed the courses he, was taking 
and because he thought there *wa8 more flexibil- 
ity in pursuing other fields in iriterest in 
the* B.A. program than in the School of 
Communication That summer he again worked in^ 
a grocery store and gained some experience in 
helping to prepare layouts for week-end spe- 
cials. In so doing he confirmed his love of 
advertising and on some of his days off con- 
sulted two or three advertising firms in the 
area to learn what other supporting work they, 
might find useful . He received positive 
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vibrations when ue "indicated that upon 
graduation he expected to have 36 semester 
hours of English iu addition " to at least* 18 
hours in advertising fy& e was encouraged by the 
vice-president of one firm to take some courses 
in computer sciences, a sampling of accounting, 
marketing and management as well as a. couple of 
courses in journalism to gain facility \ in 
different writing styles. 

John returned to his junior year in school 
feeling more purpose in his academic pitogram. 
He registered for 18 <- hours, a heavy but ne t 
impossible load since his overall grade point 
average was now 3.18 and he felt enthusiastic 
about his classes. They were: EngLish 
literature, a government course required of 
all students, advertising media, a radio- 
television film course that dealt with- basic 
informational skills and theories required to 
equip students to communicate «■ through any 
audio/visual medium, journalism (Writing for 
the Mass Media) % and Principles of Marketing. 
In the spring he took two American literature 
courses, computer sciences, photography and 
elementary business statistics. 

A Since he had saved around $2000 by working „ 
for two summers, he decided to go to one 6-week 
summer 'term tq take government and classical 
civilization - and then to Europe for 6-weeks. 
He was so enamoured of France that upon his 
return "he decided to continue his study of 
French. Two and one-half years had elapsed 
since 'his last French course, but He heard a 
lot of French during his trip and was therefore 
able to fit into a one-hour conversation course 
that fall. In .addition, he took accounting, 
courses on editing r advertising campaigns, 
public relations , * and legal and ethical issues 
in advertising. He was also encouraged to 
attend resume writing clinics sponsored by the 
Career Choice Information Center as well as 
seminars on how to find a job. * During his* last 
semester, John took English literature) second- 
semester -accounting, advertising management, 
advanced conversational French, ' creative 
writing and interpersonal dynamics. He 
graduated * with honors and" was hired by a major 
advertising firm in the Southwest. 

There are almost as many degree com- 
binations as there are students and there will 
be increased job possibilities in the 1980 's 
for talented students with initiative and per- 
severance. One of the best ways student's can 
demonstrate these qualities is to present an 
obviously^ well planned degree program. The 
advisor's prescription for the next decade will 
be for students to learn to think and plan 
personalized degrees that will represent them 
both educationally and professionally. 
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"ADVISING AND COUNSELING THE PREP ROFES S I ONAL 
STUDENT" 

Presenters: Jeanne M.' Lagowski , Assistant Dean 
* Neal A % Hartman, Counselor 
Health Professions Office, College 
of Natural Sciences, The University 
of Texas at Austin 
Jeanne M. Bunch, Director ♦ . 
Preveterinary Advising, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University 

Undergraduate institutions and professional 
Schools can both be involved in advising and 
counseling the preprof es ^nal student". Formal 
professional school involvement in prepro- 
fessional advising varies greatly. The College 
of Veterinary -Medicine at Michigan s State 
University, which advises preveterinary stu- 
dents on the Michigan State campus, is at one 
end of the specjirum. At ^hc other end--andL far 
more common — is the situation where - the 
undergraduate institution advises for a large 
number of different professional programs and 
professional schools; the Health Professions 
Office at the University of Texas at Austin, 
which advises approximately 3,500 students 
interested in various health ^careers, is an 
example . ' This joint program (1) described a 
successful model for. counseling and advising 
professional students at a large state univer- 
sity, and (2) demonstrated the impact of 
advising on a student's competitiveness K for 
admission- to a professional program and the 
associativa accountability of the advisor and 
college. * * 

; I. A MODEL 

The health Professions Office (HPO) at Ttte 
University of Texas works with students ranging 
from nigh school to* those enrolled in foreign 
professional schools. Four specific aspects of 
advising and counseling the preprof essional 
student were identified and discussed: (1) 
group advising, (2) t self-advising; (3) peer 
advising; and (4) advising the non-competitive 
student and the student who seeks a career 
change. \v " \ 

Prior ^tm discussing the advising model, it 
was indicat/ed that the HPO provides (1) indivi- 
dual advising, (2) encouragement for and 
cooppration with student organizations, and (3) 
preprof essional^ advising only. Students may 
select • any N major at • the University while 
satisfying professional school .admission 
requirenents . Preprofessionat students are 
identified by ■ a' suffix on their major codej 
e.g., E14414 would indicated a student in the 
College* c*f Natural Sciences (E), who is a 
biology major (144) and is a premed ./dent ./vet . 
(14); a "17V Wfix identifies students 
interested in the allied health professions. 

GROUP ADVISING 

Group advising methods have proven 
successful for reaching a large number of stu- 
dents with maximum efficiency of time and 'in a 
non-threatening atmosphere. HPO staff members 
meet with groups of high schobl students who 
visit~ the campus during U.T. days and Project 
Info programs , both sponsored by the Office of 
Admissions - The University also sponsors an 
extensive New Student Orientation Program where 
advising offices have an opportunity to meet 



with, freshmen and # transfer students in group 
and in individual settings. An overview' of the 
HPO, preprof essional requjl rem exits and upcoming 
courseworfr is,, presented at thiirtime. 

For enrolled students , the HPO regularly 
sponsors topic roriejited focus groups on timely 
subjects such as: (1) procedures to apply to 
medical or dental ^school; (2) preparing for the 
interview, (3) course advising for freshmen 
premedical or predental students, (4) 'course 
advising for physical therapy students. The 
office also publishes two newsletters which are 
mailed to the isjcal * addresses of all identified 
health professions students; "What's Up Doc?" 
to all premed ./dent ./vet . students, and "HPO- 
pout^ri!" jj|p" v all # students interested in allied 
health. Bulletin boards-^ maintained^ outside 
the immediate office area provide general 
4 information after office hours. 

SELF-ADVISING 

Will f be a competitive applicant? -What 
.are my chances? Students seejc answers to these 
questions because they want or need positive 
reinforcement, or are trying to make tough 
decisions. Data portraying various 1 charac- 
teristics of 'previous applicants /and * their suc- 
cess in gaining admission to professional 
programs have been a well-received self- 
.advising tool. For example, the scattering of v 
successful and unsuccessful applicants on .a ' 
grade-point average (GPA) vs. MCAT score matrix 
can be very thought provoking. With large num- 
bers of students, informative profiles can be 
developed which retain individual anonymity; 
the message is not 'clouded by grouping in less 
competitive ranges. Allowing students access 
to these data permits private and non- 
threatening self-assessment, always with the 
knowledge ^ that counselors are available for 
discussion. Counselors must, however, be pre- 
pared to discuss^ observations such as, "Here's 
a p-erson who got in with a GPA less than "X", 
dnd an MCAT of "Y"; there's hope for me!" Data 
on majors, age, sex, etc. have ^proved valuable 
counseling aids. All students need a viable 
alternate career plafr, a topic which is easier 
to discuss when it can be demonstrated that 
there is no "best" major and that successful 
applicants from your school have majored in 
subjects ranging from art to economics to 
zoology. - , 

• Carelkilly presented data can facilitate 
realistic assessment and discussion of quan- 
titative parameters. It should be emphasized 
that quantitative descriptors are not ' the whole 
story^ but their importance, is undeniable. In 
acTaTtiotr to the- self-adyisin^ possibilities, 
the availability of factual data can lead to 
increased advisor creditability and , can 
actually encourage meaningful dialog between 
the student and advisor. & 
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PEER ADVISING 



Student peer advisors are employed b*y the 
HPO' throughout the year. As - the office 1 s 
"front-line," they 'discuss routine questions' 
and concerns, referring to senior counselors 
when appropriate; distribute Sprinted inforr- * 
mat ion, and carry out duties as* assigned. > 

Peer advisors are upper-classmen who have 
completed many of the courses which aspiring 
preprof essional students must face. It iV 
important to emphasize that for students to 
work comfortably in a office where competition 
is noticeable, they, too, must have competitive 
c~~ J yial$. Consequently, such factors as GPA 



and" other abilities must be taken into con- 
sideration for the welfare of both the office 
and the student. Interpersonal skills and per- 
sonality factors must be considered, since peer 
advisors meet and interface with a wide variety 
/**of students, parents, faculty, and visitors. 
Reliability, responsibility , and discretion are 
also keys to a student's selection as a peer 
advisor.. Students who . are interested in--and 
qualified 4 for --peer advisor positions are 
interviewed * by the senior counselor responsible 
for peer advisors ♦ Potential peer advisors 
work during a preregis'tration advising period 
(ca. 7 days) to allow' observation of ^heir 
abilities and natural "talents", for working 
with- people. 

Training is done initially and throughout a 
student ' s tenure as a peer advisor . Training 
s'essio.ns conducted at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year acquaint the peer advisors w^th aca- 
demic procedures, policies, and courses, as 
well as with HPO operating procedures. 
Required weekly meetings for peer advisors are 
conducted by -•the .responsible senior counselor. 
Special " training Workshops are held for the 
additional student advisors working during 
ffcreregistration periods . 

Peer* advisors ^ are individually evaluated 
twice each semester. An evaluation form is 
completed by the peer advisors and by the 
* responsible Senior counselor. Tfris instrument 
' seeks information regarding such factors as 
cooperation, sensitivity, information dissemi- 
nation, and use of resources, and poses a 
series of < open-ended questions. The senior 
counselor and peer advisor meet to compare 
evaluative summer! es and discuss area's for 
improvement as w%ll as" areas of exceptional 
performance.. * 

Peer advisors have been recognized as an 
integral „ part of the advising process by both 
students and staff. Many students/ are more 
comfortable first approaching a well-informed 
member of their own peer group who can easily 
introduce them to the office's resources. The 
peer advisors are in a position to keep/ the 
senior staff informed about student needs and 
concerns. It cannot be too strongly stated 
that the selection process is critical, as- is 
the follow-up training and evaluation. v ^ The 
benefits more than compensate for the 'time 
spent • \ % . 

The Non-Competitive Student ; Changing- * Career 
Directions 

In the eyes of many preprof essional advi- 
sors, working with the non-competitive student 
is the most difficult aspect of their job — to 
help a good student realize that (s)he may not 
be good enough to do wliaTrHte-vafvtfi^l^anxL^At the 
same time convince him that he has a lot to 
offer society. Yet, this is perhaps one of the 
advisors 1 most important functions --and it can 
be one of the most personally rewarding aspects 
of their work. Essential elements in t,hesfe 
. interactions can be succinctly summarized: 
don't make decisions, don't criticize ; focus 
on the positive; and encourage to keep j in 
touch. 

Recognizing the highly competitive * nature 
of preprof essional programs and realizing that 
' students do change their minds, # it is important 
to try to set the stage from- the very beginning 
so that the student feels it is "OK" to change 
his mind. In other words, consciously build in 
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ways to allow students to save facer.- Orienta*- 
tion sessions prior to the first semester on 
campus are not too early for students to hear 
their advisors say that specific prdfessional 
careers" are not for everyone and that college 
should , be a time to explore their motivation 
for their proposed career through volunteer (or , 
pai<^p* work. In this same context it is 
possible to talk about the importance of always 
having a "Plan B M , which in turn provides a 
ba9is for discussing the importance df choosing 
a major far reasons other than its presumed' 
^probability for getting one into professional 
.school^. Even if the student "knows" these 
statements a»re not meant for him-, he has been 
exposed to them and has subconsciously filed 
them away- Should the student subsequently' 
find that he is not performing up to his expec- 
tations academically, pr should his interests 
shift, the student who can say to his advisor, 
"Do you remember when • you said ( medicine ) 
wasn't for everyone? Well, I ' ve been 

thinking " .knows he can discuss his - con-* 

ce^rns without trepidation . Some probing 

questions • directed toward the^ reasons why a 
particular professional career was chosen can 
be insightful ;* especially when .a new career 
direction has not yet been identified. 

Follow-up is particularly important after 
a counseling session dealing with non- 
competitiveness*' or a significant change in 
career direction. A .telephone call or a short 
note which communicates that you care and 
* serves to keep the communication lines open is 
time well spent. Small things often make the 
difference between an office--or an advisor-- 
which the students perceive 4s warm and 
concerned vs. cold and indifferent. * 

II. THE INFLUENCE OF ADVISING C 0N ACADEMIC 

PERFORMANCE' AND ASSOCIATED ACCOUNTABILITY 

There are 2ji schools and colleges *of ' 
veterinary 1 medicine in the U.S., with an 
' applicant ; acceptance ratio of approximately"? 
to 1. Ea'ch of the veterinary schools utilizes 
a priority sys^tam based on "state of residency, 
giving preference to residents of the home 
state, .limited consideration to applicants from 
states - having no "veterinary school, and 
generally no consideration to applicants from ■; 
states having a veterinary school. Selection 
criteria for admission 4 to the -College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Michigan State' 
University x include cumulative GPA, preveteri- 
nary science /tfPA, Veterinarv * Aptitude Test 
score, veterinary* exposure, Und an interview 
score. The current* -level of competition is 
reflected in means of 3.5 cumulative. GPA, 3.4 
preveterinary science GPA, and 3.5 years of 
collegiate-level wgrk for accepted candidates. 

The PreVeter^nary Advising Center at 
Michigan State is a function of the Dean's 
Office, in the 4 College of Veterinary Medicine. 
.Thi>s office is responsible for the "« academic * 
advising of all preveterinary majors, numbering ' 
about 500 freshmen and 300 sophomores. 
(Students reaching junior standing are required 
to declare an upper college major in a bac- 
calaureate degree program.) Advisers 1 func- 
tions include providing information on 
preveterinary requirements, application proce- 
dures, and selection criteria for professional 
program admission; assisting in. planning course 
enrollment utilizing appropriate data; pro- 
viding tools for self-assessment ' in terms of 
suitability for the veterinary profession and 



competitiveness -,for admission* .assisting stu- 
dents with identification o£$ aftd referral 
relative to, alternative program and career 
choices . 

A focus in this presentation was the impact 
of advising on two primary factors in selection; 
for admission to the professional program^ 
cumulative CPA and preventerinary science GPA. 
The cumulative GPA .is calculated on .all 
collegiate coursework attempted . The preveter- 
inary science GPA is calculated on, and limited 
to, 50 quarter credits of required physical 
science, biological science, and mathematics. 

* Rerformance in- all college cours ework , u and in 
^ 'these required science courses, in particular, 

is a critical factor influencing a student's 
potential competitiveness as an applicant. 

Key points^ of impact on performance in 
academic advising* are (1) selectiqn . of 
entry-level mathematics, chemistry, arid English 1 
courses 'based on test scores and preparation; 
(2) _ selejtion of second-term cofiTrse enrollment 
based on first-term performance and experience; 
and (3) selection of second-year course 
enrollment based on first-year performance 
level as it measures against the current level 
of competition for professional program 
admission. Poor choices at any of these key- 
points have the potential of setting into 
motion' a sequence of academic performance that 
may do \irreparable damage to a student's com- 
petitiveness for admission, thus effectively 
preventing a student from attaining his/her 
educational and career goal . 

During freshman orientation programs, 
ACT/ SAT scores, Michigan State Placement Test 
scores, high school background, and individual 

" considerations are utilized to determine 
appropriate' entry-level courses for' each stu- 
dent. There are five possible entry points in 
mathematics , two in chemistry, and" two in 

' Englfstf. 

Since the mathematics arid chemistry courses 
in the first term total ten credits, or 20% of 

* the preveterinary science GPA, identification 
. and assessment of factors which will influence 

a student's performance" in these courses are 
essential. Using chemistry as an example, the 
following factors have been identified as 
% correlating with performance; minimum che- 
mistry placement test score in combination with 
two years of high school chemistry, one year 

Jiigh school physics, reading placement .test 
score in the 75th percentile or better, and 
math , placement at the 70th percentile or 
better. All relevant factors are considered 
for every student, and in addition, the student 
is informed of guidelines for continued assess- 
ment relative to deadlines for changes in 
enrollment early in the term, .should that 
become necessary. 

"To determine second-term enrollment, per- 
formance in first-term courses is evaluated 
relative to continuation in sequences and con- 
sideration given to beginning a new subject 
area. For example, the student who has . taken 
the more advanced , one-term chemistry course 

"would have /the 'option of beginning organic 
chemistry Ar physics, along with beginning 
biology and continuing English and social 
science. /Since grades in these science courses 
are calculated in the preveterinary science 
GPA, continued identification and assessment of 
factors influencing performance is essential to 
insure , insofar as possible , optimum perfor- 
mance in these courses . 



SimilarijT, first-year enrollment and per- 
formance/^: e evaluated in the advising session 
for second-year enrollment* At this point we 
can calculate the cumulative GPA and the GPA 
for courses which will be calculated in the 
final preveterinary science GPA; The student 
can compare these GPA's to the current mean and 
range of accepted candidates to assess his/her 
competitiveness at this '-point . Further, we can 
project future 'levels of performance necessary 
to maintain • or achieve ^competitiveness , 
providing the student . a * realistic basis for 
further educational and career planning* 

. * Academic ^advising has a direct, signifi- 
cant,* and obvious impact on the academierecord 
the applicant submits for consideration by the 
College r of Veterinary Medicine Admissions 
Committee* .Consequently, an additional 

component in preprof essional advising. is 
accountability. Responsibility upon which 

accountability is predicated can be delineated 
as follows? (1) The University and College of 
Veterinary Medicine are responsible to prpvide 
complete, clear statements of requirements, 

^policies, procedures and criteria, and to 
administer these equally; (2) the Advising 
Center arid Advisers are responsible » to maintain 
current information on University and College 
requirements, policies, procedures., and cri- 
teria; to maintain current ^knowledge of course 
'content and sequences and advising guidelines; 
and to transmit this information and provide 
the best ,ad vising judgement possible .in good 
faith 1 ' to all advisees equally*; (3) the Student 
is responsible' to obtain and maintain reason- 
able t knowledge of University and College 
requirements, policies, procedures, and 
criteria; to make good-faith efforts to comply 
with these; and to seek information and 
assistance relative to academic concerns. 

To protect the student,, adviser, and 

College, a record of each advising transaction 
is placed in the student's advising folder 
describing "the nature of the transaction and 
both the student's and adviser's understanding 
of information given and action taken* In 
addition, any committment made to a student is 
recorded in tne form of a memorandum to the 
student with * a copy to the student's advising 
folder. Examples of notations made in the 
student's record for this purpose follow: 

(1) "Placement scores 0 and background 
indicate student may enroll in calculus 
for entry- level mathematics; student 
understands that college algebra is 
maximum requirement for veterinary 
medicine, that the grade for the math 
course will be calculated in the pre- 
veterinary science GPA, and that the 
student is obligated to completion of 
college algebra only, and not calculus ; 

» student further understands that he may 
drop back to college algebra in the 
first 5 days of class, ana that October 
27 is the last day to drop a course." 

(2) "Student understands residency prior- 
v ities for admission to College of 

Veterinary Medicine and that he is 
-included in the non-resident category, 
considered for about 10% of the 
entering class; is aware of the level 
cf competition for non-residents ; will 
obtain admission requirements for other 
veterinary schools for which she is 
eligible so a program can be planned to 



include same and maximize opportunities 
for veterinary education*" 
(3) "Memorandum: This is to provide a 
written record of the following commit- 
ment made to you on behalf of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine: uti- 
lizing Honors College privileges for 
course substitution, the following 
coUrses are accepted in place of 
Biology 211 and 212: Zoology 401 
Comparative Physiology, 4 credit*; 
Zoology 441 Genetics, 5 credits. (Copy 
to College of ' Veterinary Medicine 
Admission Office.)" 
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"EVALUATION OF ACADEMIC ADVISING" 
Presenters: Dr. Dan Wesley, Director 

Dr. James F. Caldwell, Assistant 
, "\ Director, Office of Student 

* Services, College of Arts and 

Sciences, Oklahoma State University 

The theme of the Second National Conference 
on Academic Advising was "Impact: Advising 
Makes the Deference." based on an evaluatipn 
of the advisors in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Oklahoma , State University, we 
thought it appropriate to deal with the 
question: " Does academic advising make a dif- 
ference?" -There is much in the literature in 
the field dealing with models of academic^ 
advising, and some on theories of academic 
advising-, but there is little in the literature 
that deals with the impact and the evaluation 
of academic advising. Hence, this presen- 
tation, which was intended to stir additional 
interest in evaluating academic adviling. The 
intent here is not to offer this as a model for 
evaluating academic aefvising , but rather to 
encourage, others to help document what, if any, 
' difference advising makes. 

This presentation in large part is a 
recognition of the need to work at developing 
some means of evaluating advising and providing 
some empirical evidence as to its contribution 
to higher education. Realizing that each 
institution • and situation may have peculiari- 
ties which are unique, we may not, at this 
- time--or, perhaps , ever--be able to develop a 
"standardized" evaluation. However, we belive 
it is important, to- have some basis for 
evaluating the /contribution of advising. 

Granted, we >will present an approach and 
some data regarding the evaluation of advising. 
This is done more to illustrate one means of 
evaluation rather L han to provide "the model" 
for evaluation. 

The" purposes for the evaluation were to 
help in: (*L) the evaluation of our advising 
♦-..system so. modifications could be" made if 
warranted, (2) the evaluation of individual, 
advisers so the best 'advisers could be 
reappointed r .„ (3) the determination of areas 
- 'where student needs are not being met, (4) con- 
5 sideration of faculty members for promotions, 
and (5) advisers' modification « of their 
advising practices in light of student 
perceptions of their effectiveness. 

As we worked through this evaluation pro- 
cess, five basic questions were foremost in our 
minds. (1)« How do our students generally 
evaluate the effectiveness of their adviser? 

(2) How do the evaluations of non-faculty advi- 
sers compare with those of faculty advisers? 

(3) How does the length of time students have 
had .their advisers relate to their ratings of 
them? (4) How do the ratings of advisers in 
departments . having a single adviser compare to 
those of advisers in departments usinf more 
than one adviser? (5) What characteristics 
can be found, if any, that distinguish chose^> 
higher rated a'dv'sers from those who receive 
lower ratings? 

THE ADVISINC SYSTEM IN USE 

A Director of Stiident Services, whq. is an 
assistant to the academic dean of the college, 
is charged with the responsibility of coor- 
dinating the academic advising program of the 
college. The Office of Student Services is 



staffed by four academic advisers who have, as 
a minimum, Master's degrees and serve as advi- 
sers to students who have not declared majors. 
Students who have declared majors are assigned 
to selected advisers in their major fields of 
study. - Departmental advisers may be non- 
faculty who are employed by the departments "for 
the advising function, or fac ". y members who 
advise part-time. The departim i al non-f acuity 
advisers are selected *by the academic depart- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Director of* 
St-udent Services. Most of the ' departmental 
advisers are faculty members who nave been 
nominated by the departmental chairmen, and 
who, upon the recommendation of the Director of 
Student Services, are /appointed by the Dean 
with permission for the departmental chairman 
to allow released time for advising. 

METHODOLOGY 

We have evaluated our advising system 
biennially three times over the past few. years. 
The instrument used was developed within the 
College of Arts and Sciences. It has been 
modified each time it has been used , but many 
of the same questions used in earlier evalua- 
tions continue to be used. 

^ The questionnaire begins by stating: "We 
want to improve our academic advisement. This 
questionnaire will help--if you reply frankly 
and thoughtfully about your presefit adviser." 
The instrument asked for the following basic 
information: major, adviser's name, class, sex 

A and grade point average. Students were asked 
to respond to twenty-four items which followed. 
Eight items 'are of a general nature in which 
the student indicates: an overall rating o*f 
the adviser, how long* they have had the 
adviser, the frequency of the contacts . and- 
whether or not the student has given * the 
adviser a chance to serve him/her well. T/he 

.remaining items deal with: the availability of* 
the adviser; the satisfaction the student has 
experienced with the time the adviser has spent 
with him/her; the relationship between the stu- 
dent and the adviser; the student's evaluation 
of the adviser ' s competence . 

Regarding the validity of the instrument, a 
chi-square was used co see wnat relationship 
existed between each item of the questionnaire 
and * the overall rating of the adviser as • being 
excellent, good, average or (>oor. Each rela- 
tionship was found to be significant at the .01 
level of higher/, with most being at the .0001 
level for the total population. The rela- 
tionship of each of the twenty-four item 
questions to sex and to grade point average was 
generally found not to be significant • 

In the spring of 1977 as the students were 
pre- enrol ling for the following fall semester , 
they were asked to complete this evaluation 
questionnaire. It was turned in at the same 
time and placed as their trial study plans 
were. Of about 380(J students who pre -en rolled , 
3029 also turned in the evaluation question- 
naire. A few students, however, did not 
respond to all items on the questionnaire. 

Find/ngs 
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The results of the questionnaire indicated 
that 407. of the respondents rated their adviser 
as excellent , 397. rated their adviser as good , 
177. rated their adviser as average and 4% rated 
him/her as poor. An analysis of the data 
showed that advisers varied greatly in their 
ratings, with a few of the advisers getting 
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most of the low ratings and t a few having very 
high percentages of excellent ratings. 

. An academic adviser's effectiveness is in 
part dependent upon the advisee's taking some 
responsibility. It is assumed that the tone • 
set by the adviser will influence . student 
interest in seeing the adviser generally, but 
only 67% of ^the respondents indicated that they^. 
had given" their adviser a chance to serve them 
well. No advisor with ten or more respondents 
to. the questionnaire had all advisees say they 
were giving* their advi ser a -~' chance to serve 
them well.. The more positive overall ratings 
of the adviser ace associated also with the 
student feeling he/she had given the adviser a 
chance "to ' serve him/her well and also with a 
desire to keep the adviser. If the adviser had 
been gUfrfAP a chance, to serve well and was 
prceivecJ as average ar poor, students tended to « 
prefer being assigned a different adviser. 

When > comparing the evaluations * of 1316 
responses for the nine no*n- faculty advisers 
with 1668 responses for the faculty advisers, 
the non'«-f acuity advisers were rated signifi- 
cantly bigher (>.Q1) on most questions. The , 
faculty advisers were rated significantly ] 
higher, ,only on tfie item dealing with their j 
knowledge of requirements and programs in the I 
student's major' field of study. This dif- j 
•f^rence may be explained in part by the fact ! 
that several of the non-faculty advisers were 
working with students who had not yet declared 
majors and^ thus, the requirements were unknown. 

The length of time a student has had an 
adviser tends to influence the student's eval- 
uation of an adviser. The length of time is 
determined in part by the length of time the* 
adviser has served as an adviser and in part by 
the length of time a student has Jiao* a par- 
ticular major. There is a slight increase in 
the adviser's overall rating from the time a 
student has been assigned to the adviser up 
until the advisee has had the adviser from ^two 
"to four semesters. After a student has hadTft* 
adviser for f<£ye or more semesters ther„e is a 
slight decline in the student's overall rating 
of the adviser. 

In an effort to identify attributes which 
appoar to be associated with effective 
advising, an analysis was made ,of student 
responses of the thirty . departmental advisers 
who had thirty-five or more advisees responding 
to the questionnaire. The six (207o) advisers 
most highly e\taluated on the overall rating as 
being excellent, « good,' average or poor* » were 
compared to the six who were rated lowest". 
There were approximately 550 students 
responding to the questionnaire .for each of . 
these two groups. The number, of advisees per 
adviser responding to the questionnaire ranged 
from thirty- six to 236 for the high rated group 
and from thirty-five to 255 for .the low rated 
group . The high rated group of advisers 
included three females and ^ three males, two 
non-faculty and four * 'faculty members, 3.20 
equivalency release .time for advising and an 
age range from twenty-seven to fifty-five, with 
the average age being- 40.5* years.. The six 
lowest rated advisers consisted of one female 
and five males, one non-faculty and. five 
faculty members,, 2.88 full tifne equivalency 
release time for advising and a range in*ages 
from .twenty-nine to sixty-five, with** the 
average age being 53.7 years. 



The lower rated group of advisers had 
advised for a much longer period of time than 
the high rat&J v group . it is notable that the 
lower rated group was older and had r a con- 
siderably higher portion . of time involved in 
administration, research, committee respon- 
sibilities and health problems than the high 
rated group. 

Evaluations of the higher rated group indi^- 
cated that their advisees were" more satisfied 
with the amount of time spent in discussing 
careers, perceived them as being more 
interested in their students and their problems 
than the lower rated , group and also perceived 
them as being more knowledgeable about sources 
of information. • In the higher rated group, 
79.5% of the advisees indicated they had given 
their adviser a chance to serve them well and 
93.17. wanted to keep their adviser. Fox? the 
lower rated group, the respective percentages 
were 57.9% and 49%. 

It is also interesting to note that there 
is a pronounced tendency for more positive 
evaluati6ns to be given to those advisers who 
do all the advising for their department than 
to advisers who share advising responsibilities 
with others within the department, 

CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Although there are notable exceptions, 
there appears to be a generally high degree of 
satisfaction of students with their adviser • 
There is also a general, though not dramatic, 
improvement in the overall evaluation of advi- 
sers during the three evaluations administered. 
Non-faculty academic advisers receive higher 
ratings than faculty advisers. This difference 
is probably due to (1) greater ^availability of 
the non-faculty adviser and (2) non^faculty are 
selected for > their*- primary competence as advi- 
sers, whereas the faculty advisers have -this as 
a secondary role. With the expense o release 
time and overall effectiveness of non-faculty 
advisers, it may become more practical to use 
non-faculty advisers where the doctorate is not 
expected • \ 

The advisers wno have had their advisees 
for >a longer period of time tended to receive 
lower ratings. These individuals were advising 
before the present selection process was insti- 
tuted ,. and they tended 9 to have a large number 
of advisees. They also tended to be .older. 
They may have lost interest in advising. These 
individuals tended , to be faculty who also have 
other responsibilities and interests* Perhaps^ 
they have not kept up with policies, proce- 
dures and. program changes and may not appear to 
be as approachable r though they should be 
better known by their advisees. However, the 
students perceive that these advisers cannot 
relate as well, and consequently they do not 
give them as much cfiance to meet their needs. 

In comparing those higher / evaluated 
advisers, having 35 advisees or more with those 
receiving lower evaluations, certain charac- 
teristics distinguish the two groups, while 
little differences are founjd— in other charac- 
teristics. Neither the -number of advisees of 
an adviser nor the ' academic department of the 
adviser appears to be a factor. The highest 
evaluated_ group tended to be younger, have 
served" as an adviser for a shorter period 'of 
time, have a little more release time for 
advising and have less committee, administra- 
tive or research responsibilities. Not only 
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did the higher evaluated group have, * the hijgher 
ratings on a scale from excellent to poor* 1 , but 
their advisees indicated a much higher q*e^ree 
of satisfaction with the help they received* in 
dealing with career information , ^academic 
problems and basic information. Although there 
were individual variations, the tbp rated group 
as a whole ranked higher in all areas covered 
in the evaluation. Effort needs to be made to 
get faculty who are more committed -fetJ advising 
involved in academic 'advising. The students of 
the top rated group indicated they ha<3 given 
the^Lr adviser a better chance to serve them 
well and were much more likely to want to keep 
their adviser. It may be that the adviser's 
response to students contributed to the 
students giving them a chance .to serve well. 

The fact that advisers are rated differ- 
ently by their % advisees shows that all students 
do not like the same kind of advising, that 
advisers do not relate to all students alike, 
or both. The relationship between "advisees and 
advisers may become a very personal thing. 
Means for encotiraging students to make better 
use of their advisers at times other than just 
enrollment need to be found. 

The higher evaluation received by advisers 
in departments having a single adviser may well 
be the result of an effective process used in 
appointing advisers. The most qualified person 
can be identified and appointed as adviser. 
Advisers • in a department having a single 
adviser feel more responsibility for being 
knowledgeable and being available. In multi- 
advising departments, there may be more of an 
inclination that "someone t else can do it, if I 
don't/ 1 It appears that "when everybody advi- 
ses, nobody advises." Through the selection 
process now in use, departmental chairmen may 
.be more sensitive to^ the importance of the 
advising function and may be nominating faculty 
members who are bett'er qualified and more 
interested in advising. 



"INTEGRATING ACADEMIC COUNSELING INTO THE 
CENTER FDR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT" 

Presenters : Cindy Alsup, Academic Counselor t 
Ella Faulkner, Academic Counselor 
Dr. Dennis Heitzmann, Director | 
Fran Hurley, Career Counselor / 
Dr. Tom Osborne, Coordinator of 
Educational Support Program / 
Center for Student Development/ 
Memphis State University 

This session presented a model for 
integrating a general advising center into a 
'comprehensive center for student development. 
A ratipnale was provided for the integration of 
a variety of counseling and helping centers 
into a center for student development. Based 
on the important monograph, Student Development 
in Tomorrow's Higher Education (Brown, 1972), 
the idea that ". . . Total student development 
has been and must remain one of the primary 
roles of higher education. . . ." was advanced. 
Two key developmental concepts emerged : p 1) The 
collegiate years are the period for many indi- 
vidual students when significant developmental 
( changes occur. 2) There are opportunities 
within the collegiate program for it to have a 
significant impact on student development. Too 
often counseling and 1 advising cpntacts with 
students are viewed as remedial and terminal 
or, as Alexander Astin (1978) put it, "discrete 
encounters rather than developmental processes." 
Even the best staffed traditional counseling 
centers see only a limited percentage of stu-^ 
dents on campus. -Thus, perhaps the most 
scathing indictment: "One of the major weak- 
nesses of current student development programs 
and student affairs functions is that they 
directly affect ja ' small minority of students 
and indirectly have" almost no impact on the 
academic* a'spects of student life" (Brown, 1972, 
P. 43). ' ' . 

In large part the 'Center for Student 
Development was formed and the Academic 
Counseling unit of the Center was included to 
respond to the challenge advanced by the 
Professional Association of College Student 
Personnel Workers; namely, that there be "some" 
type of direct contact with every student." 
The Center for Student Development in general, 
and the Academic Counseling unit in particular, 
provide this direct contact with every student 
through a structure and procedures that are 
designed to maximize the opportunity for 
student involvement with student services 
professionals. 

THE CREATION OF THE CENTER * 
FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 



Former Structure and Function of the Advising, 
Counseling , and Student As sistance Services 
Prior to the formation of the Center for 
Student^ Development in the summer of 1977, the 
advising, counseling, and educational support 
programs were independent student services with 
locations in a variety of places on campus* In 
addition to being structurally and physically 
independent, there was a concomitant limitation 
of communication and referral channels among 
the various units. It was noted that students 
and referral agents alike experienced occa- 
sional confusion as to locating the appropriate 
resource for the e perceived need. In s£me 
instances there was a distinct overlap Aof 
services, duplication, and consequent ineff^- 
ciency in terms of cos,t and services. 
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In order to meet the challenges outlined 
above and to rectify the inadequacies of the 
former ' system, the Center for Student 
Development was conceptualized, planned, and, 
in the fall of 1977 , established. The primary 
advantages of the Center structure and function 
are Co ease the process of referral, to provide 
for parsimony and flexibility in budgeting, to 
reduce overlap and duplication, and to provide 
the .opportunity ifor mutual interaction and com- 
munication on clients and professional 
interests among the professional staff. 

CENTER FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 

The Center for Student Development is a 
comprehensive counseling and assistance, facil- 
ity providing personal/psychological, academic, 
and career resources 4 for Memphis Statue Univer- 
sity students. The existence of the Center is 
based upon the University's conjmitment to pro- 
vide professional resources for students to 
draw upon as they confront the developmental 
tasks concomitant • with their educational 
experience. By emphasizing developmentally 
oriented activities, the Center strives for 
maximum contact with the university community. 
The primary activities of the Center include: 
--individual and group counseling 
--personal and educational enrichment 
programming 

--consultation and training for individuals 
and campus organizations % 
The Center for Student Development 
passes a wide variety of counselling 



activities through its various 
Academic Counseling, Career 
Personal Counseling^ the Testing 
the Educational Support Program. 

ACADEMIC COUNSELING WITHIN THE 
FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 



thus encom- 
and helping 
components : 
Counseling , 
Center, and 
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The aforementioned goal of "having some 
type- of "direct contact with every student" has 
become a reality with ,the inclusion of the 
Academic Counseling unit within the Center for 
Student Development. This unit, formerly 

referred to as the General Advising Center, 
provides the entry point to the Center for all 
students. The advantages to the student are: 
1) Each student is formally assigned to one 
counselor' on the 'Staff. From the time a stu- 
dent is accepted intov the University, he is in 
contact with a professional counselor who pro- 
vides an acceptable and comfortable entry point 
to academic advising and developmental coun- 
seling. 2) The Academic Counseling unit: 
Serves as a vestibule for students to investi- 
gate the wider array of counseling and helping 
services available to them through the other 
components of the Center. Because of its 
proximity to other offices within the Center, , 
students using the Academic Counseling unit 
find it to be a simple matter to seek addi- 
tional information and counsel of career, 
tutorial or remedial educational services, and f 
personal concerns. 3) The establishment of a 
relationship with a counselor early "in one's 
collegiate career provides that student with 1 
the opportunity to form a personalized rela- 
tionship with a professional that can endure 
and facilitate his developmental progress. 
-Moreover, as Chickering (1978) and Astin (1978) 
note, the intensity and duration of contact 
with a student has a significant impact upon 
the likelihood of retaining that student at a 
university. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER COMPONENTS WITHIN 
THE CENTER FOR STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 

From the initial meeting with the student 
until the time the student is ready to transfer 
to his major department, academic counselors 
are in a position to make the necessary 
referrals to other parts of the Center for 
Student Development. A closer relationship 
among the various counselors in the different 
units of the Center makes for a facile means to 
refer. Each academic counselor is skilled in 
determining the . particulr needs of the 
students and, with the increased awareness of 
the ' function and professionals of the other 
units of the Center, a referral can be made 
with confidence. 

CONCLUSION 

In an important presentation at the Second 
National Academic Advisors 1 Conference ' in, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Alexander Astin (1978)" 
provided the following message: " • . • Any 
policy or program that increases a student's 
contact and -involvement at the university will 
increase that student's development." He sees 
advising as a continuing process, one tha't may 
begin simply with the exploration and recommen- 
dation of a course schedule in the freshman 
year and continue with the opportunity to focus 
on career and personal related issues. Thus, 
the academic counselor's role » is to include 
developmental counseling , information and 
referral to other campus resources . 

The Center for Student Development, through 
its various units^ strives to make contact with 
the mainstream of students to increase the 
possibility of involvement in the university' 
environment, t Because the Center provides a 
unified staff of diversified professionals in a 
centralized location, students and referral 
agents alike are assured of a complete and 
comprehensive package to suit their particular 
needs . 
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"UTILIZING PART-TIME PARAPROFESSIONALS AS 

ACADEMIC 'ADVISORS — A MODEL" 

Presenter: Margaret C. King, Counselor/ 

Coordinator of Academic Advising 
Ocean County College, Nj 

I. OCEAN COUNTY COLLEGE 

Ocean County College is a public two year 
community college located in the fastest 
growing county in the state of New Jersey. Its 
enrollment in the fall of 1978 included over 
2700 part-time and 2900 full r time students. 

II. BACKGROUND OF ACADEMIC ADVISING AT O.C.C. 

Academic Advising at O.C.C. had tradi- 
tionally been handled by both Counselors and 
full-time teaching faculty. The Counselors met. 
with all entering freshmen for orientation and 
advising prior to the start of their first 
semester, and then the students were assigned 
to a .faculty advisor for academic advising for 
their remaining semesters at the College. When 
the college was smaller, the system worked 
Wfcll. However, as enrollments began to climb, 
both students and faculty started expressing 
some concerns. For the faculty, their advising 
load was becoming unwieldy. For the students, 
they had trouble meeting with their Advisor 
and/or- their advisor simply agreed to sign an 
already completed pre-registri&fcon form. A 
survey completed in 1975 showed that only 307. 
of the faculty and 277. of the students were 
satisfied with advising as it was. That fall, 
the President and the Dean of Students asked 
the Counseling Staff to address the problem. 

The Counseling Staff developed a proposal 
that was both problem solving and innovative. 
It was based on " the concept of an Academic 
Advising Center staffed by full-time pro- 
fessionals. However, budget restrictions, com- 
bined with * the staff's previous experience with 
Manpower paraprof ess ionals , led to the idea of 
using part-time paraprof essionals , working out 
of the Counseling Center, as Academic Advisors. 
. A job description was developed for the posi- 
tion which established the AA degree in Social 
Science or a related area as. a minimum require- 
ment, with the B.A. degree preferred. 

An experimental program utilizing part-time 
paraprof essionals as academic advisors for 500 
freshmen was instituted in the summer and fall 
of 1976. Of the five people who were hired to 
serve as Academic Advisors, three were O.C.C. 
graduates who had completed or were about to 
complete their BA degree at Georgian Court 
College, one was a former teacher with a 
Master's degree, and one was a retired senior 
citizen with an extensive background in educa- 
tion^^ During a twelve hour • training program 
conducted by the Counseling Staff, they were 
exposed to a thorough review of academic policy 
and procedure, academic programs,' degree 
requirements, ACT interpretation, communication 
and counseling skills, and group counseling 
techniques • 

That summer, the Advisors ran the freshman 
orientation groups which were two hour programs 
designed to familiarize the entering student 
with O.C.C'., with his or her ACT profile and 



its, meaning, with the degree requirements for 
his/her major, with the recommended courses for 
the first semester, and with the Counseling 
services available. During the months of 
November and December , Advisors provided the 
pre-regis tration advising for the second 
semester of the student's freshman year. At 
that "time, the Advisor and student met on a 
one-to-one basis for ^tl hour to discuss the 
student's educational and career plans, his/her 
experience at O.C.C. , the remaining degree 
requirements for his/her major, and the speci- 
fic- courses to be taken, the next semester. 
Evaluation forms were completed by 360 of the 
students who participated in the program (857.); 
332 (927.) were satisfied with the advising they 
had received and 333 (927.) were .comfortable 
working with an Academic Advisor. 

Based on the successful experience with the 
experimental program, a Program Service 
Improvement (PSI) was submitted to the Deans 
and President to utilize trained part-time 
paraprof essional s to provide academic advising 
for all full-time freshmen during the summer 
months (Freshnjan Orientation & Advising) and 
for all full-time freshmen not enrolled in 
certain specific career programs (i.e. 
Engineering Technologies, Nursing, etc.) during 
the fall. In , those programs, the faculty 
involved preferred to handle all advising for 
their students . Approximately 800 to 1000 
freshmen would be seen by the Academic 
Advisors . 

ACADEMIC ADVISING THROUGH THE 
■FRESHMAij AND SOPHMORE YEARS 



ADVISING FOR 
1ST SEMESTER 



ADVISING FOR 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 



ADVISING .FOR 
2ND SEMESTER 

PRE- REGISTRATION 
ADVISING 

ACADEMlJ ADVISORS 



STUDENTS — >FRESHMAN PRE -REGISTRATION 

ORIENTATION & ADVISING ADVISING 





ACADEMIC ADVISORS 




FACULTY 



PRE- REGISTRATION 
ADVISING 



FACULTY 




who 



The P.S.I, took a systems approach to the 
le area x of academic advising. Academic 
Advisors would provide advising for students 
for their freshman year and Faculty Advisors 
i would do so for the sophomore year. This 
approach assured continuity, as each student 
would have one advisor for the entire freshman 
year and one faculty advisor in the department 
of his or her major for the entire sophomore 
year. . The facility would be relieved of 
approximately half of their advising load and 
would, thereby, be able to spend more time with 
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their advisees, discussing each student's aca- 
demic progress and his or her educational and 
career plans, and sharing some of his or her 
own expertise regarding the field the student 
planned to enter* Throughout the process, 
Counselors were available as resource people 
for all persons involved. 

OCEAN COUNTY COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC ADVISING MODEL 



PRESIDENT 
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DEAN 
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DIRECTOR OF 
COUNSELING 
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ACADEMIC 
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FRESHMAN 
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-Consulting Relationship 
^Supervisory Relationship 



III. THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

Now, two years later, the Academic Advising 
staff numbers twelve. Four have earned Master's 
degrees while the remainder have at least the 
bachelor's degree* Seven are housewives who 
were ready to move back into the labor market 
on a part- time basis. Of* those seven, three 
are faculty wives. One is a retired senior 
citizen. Four have other full-time jobs and do 
academic advising in the evening. 

The training program required of all 
Advisors has been expanded. In addition t^* the 
completion of a self -instructional program, 
complete with tests, which covers all relevant 
academic information (degree requirements, 
major requirements, course information, aca- 
demic policy, and procedure, admissions require- 
ments and procedures, and support services), 
the Advisors must now attend* 16 hours of 
training. There are six sessions which consist 
of : 



1. Orientation, which includes a general 
discussion about academic advising 
(what it is, how the present system was 
developed, how the present system 
works), a tour of the campus, introduc- 
tions to key personnel, and the 
distribution and explanation of the 
self-instructional program. 

2. Review „ of the self-instructional 
program • 

3. Review of students admissions folder 
contents- (application, High v School 
transcript , ACT profile sheet, etc.) 
as well as an explanation of the ACT 
and the Basic Skills Test (a placement 
test in English, Math, and Reading), 
the interpretation of test results , and 
the application of academic information 
to specific folders. 

4. Discussion and practice of comraunica- - 
tion and counseling skills and group 
counseling, techniques. 

5. Review of the orientation and advising 
program. 

6« Observation and co- leading of advising 
groups and/or individual sessions • 
As has been mentioned , the Advisors major 
responsibilities are to facilitate the freshmen 
orientation and advising groups during July, 
Augus t and Januar y , and to hand 1 e pr e - 
registration advising for the student's second 
semester during the months of November /December 
and March/April • The sunnier program has been 
expanded to three hours, and includes: 

1. a large 1 hour group orientation 
session (24 students), facilitated by 
one Advisor, " which provides an intro- 
ductory exercise < and a catalogue 
exercise* designed to cover basic 
college information (student services, 
academic policy, etc). 
2 • a 2 hour small group advising session 
(6 students) facilitated by 4 Advisors 
(one per group), which includes an 
introductory exercise, a discussion of 
' each students educational and career 
4 plans, a review of basic degree 

requirements, the selection of courses, 
and the scheduling of classes. 
Two other areas of responsibility have been 
incorporated into the program during the past 
year. All Advisors now assist the Counselors 
during the on-campus registration and drop/add 
periods. In addition, four Advisors, are 
selected to receive additional training in 
order to provide academic advising for part- 
time evening students two nights a week. 

The Academic Advising Program is coor- 
dinated by one member of the Counseling Staff. 
Her responsibilities include: (1) interviewing 
and hiring new Advisors ; (2) developing , in 
conjunction with other members of "the 
Counseling Staff , a comprehensive training 
program; (3) coordinating the training program, 
three sessions of which are facilitated by the 
other members of the Counseling Staff; (4) con- 
ducting the remaining training sessions ; (5) 
providing coordination with other areas of the 
college i.e. the academic departments, the 
Admissions Office, and the Basic Skills Testing 
Coordinator; (6) scheduling advising 
activities; (7) coordinating Advisor schedules; 
(8) coordinating procedures for the scheduling 
appointments with Advisors; , (9} 



oi student 
supervising 



and evaluating the overall program; 
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(10) supervising and evaluating each* Advisor; 

(11) completing an annual report; and (12) 
developing and monitoring£^n annual budget. * 

The initial budget" for the Academic 
Advising Program was $4200, It wasvbased on an 
estimated number of advising hours far the year 
which was then multiplied- by $3.75, the initial 
advisor salary . In addition, a salary for a 
full-time secretary for the five we£k fall pre- 
registration period was included. Today, the 
budget amounts to $6800, reflecting salary 
increases ($4.27 per hour), the addition of 
$1300 from the evening Counseling Budget, and 
the addition of $830 from the Basic Skills 
testing Budget. 

The ongoing evaluations completed by 
students have be*n extremely positive. In 
addition, feedback from faculty and staff is 
^solicited on a regular "basis . Where problems 
.have been identified, such as the accurate 
placement . of • students in Math courses, a 
genuine effort has been made to find the source 
of the problem . 

IV. e WHERE WE GO FROM HERE 

Ideally, the Academic Advising System at 
Ocean County College will continue to expand. 
. One major objective at this point in' time is to 
provide the opportunity for each Advisor to 
work a few hours a' week. That will provide more 
Continuity for the Advisor, it will enable the 
-full-time freshman student to make contact with 
his/her Advisor at any time, and it will allow 
for the expansion of advising services tp the 
part-time students who, at this time, are not 
assigned an Academic Advisor. 
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VSOME "THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
"FOR ADVISING ADULT STUDENTS" 

Presenter: Mary Delaney Hennessey 

Coordinator for Student Services 
Boston College Evening College 

The first part ,of this session examined 
some of the theoretical and developmental 
issues characterizing 'older' or adult learners, 
i.e., their 1 stage of development, predictable 
difficulties, anxieties which may be antici- 
pated, specific issues and. concerns. The 
second part concentrated on the implications 
these facts have in terms of 'practical 1 insti- 
tutional responses and considered some on-going 
administrative practices. An overview of some 
interesting statistics set the tone for the 
session. 

i Adult and continuing education repre- 

sents the most rapidly growing aspect of 
American higher education. The results of 
two "National . Center for Education 
V' Statistics surveys show that between 1968 
the number of colleges and uni- 
offering adult and continuing 
activities increased from 1,102 
A topping 102 percent increase 
£ in eight years. Moreover the total 

registrations in 'the same period increased 
( from 5.6 to 8.8 million. v 

(Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
Obviously, this data suggests that academic 
advisors, counselors arid educational adminis- 
trators will continue to be challenged not only 
to identify t^he particular needs of adult stu- 
dents, but. also to develop responsive institu- 
tional programs, policies and procedures. 
Attention, therefore, was directed to the 
question qf whether or not the services, tradi- 
tionally associated with regtilar, full-time 
students would be suitable when applied to a 
vastly different, somewhat older, largely 
employed population with , differing needs and 
expectations . 

The next part of the session noted tjie 
diversity t of advising services available in 
institutions of higher education* 
Institutional mission, structural organization,, 
fiscal capability and commitment to student 
services were cited t as influences which affect 
to some degree the range and depth of these 
services.. Social, economic and cultural trends 
extraneous to the educational institution were 
noted to have an impact on the needs' which an 
institutirfi chooses to address. Figures were 
cited suggesting that the increasing numbers 
of adult students currently participating in 
educational programs would undoubtedly focus 
even additional .attention on non-traditional 
learners. 

Since responsive institutional practices 
depend to some extent on an * understanding of 
the student, population, the next part of the 
session focused on developing a more complete 
picture of the new student body. How old are 
students? What does their particular stage of 
development imply with respect to program 
planning? What kinds of concerns and problems 
should advisors anticipate? 

Research developments on the life stages 
of adults were cite^l and efforts made to 
distinguish specific stages of adulthood, and 
their relationship to the emergence of certain 
predictable types of anxieties and difficulties* 
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Since the group comprising the largest 
segment of the part-time older student popula- 
tion *is between the ages of 23-29, the age 
roughly identified as young adulthood or. stage 
of adult transition, attention also focused on 
the implications these* facts have upon advising 
services. 

An overview of young adulthood highlighted 
some of the characteristics advisors should be 
particularly conscious of when dealing with the 
adult student, i.e., their feelings of capabi- 
lity and desire to translate ideas, plans, and 
hopes into realities; their 'reservoir of 
confidence* which allows them despite setbacks 
and frustrations to rebound , their openness to* 
new optioits and possibilities. Various theo- 
retical constructs were outlined and research 
from * several theorists cited so that advisors 
frould have a more Complete understanding of the 
student population and thus suggest which types 
of responses may or may not be appropriate. 
Since academic advising is not an isolated 
activity, non-academic issues which frequently 
impinge on academic *perf ormance were also con- 
sidered. 

In the • next part of the presentation,, 
attention focused on what advisors might expect 
adult learners to bring to the learning 
situation. Among the issues- explored: the 
contrasts between these * students and 'younger 
students', differences* in self concept and 
motivational patterns, types of programs- adults^ 
seek, the emphasis on * career and professional 
courses . 

In the secdnd half of* the session emphasis 
shifted in order to take a closer look at how 



these facts 



and 
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translated into practical responses by the 
institution. A look at some on-going admini- 
strative programs and outreach efforts provided 
an important dimension to the presentation. 
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"MEASURING FACULTY ADVISOR EFFECTIVENESS" 
Presenters: Dr. Stephen C. Brock, Center for 

Faculty Evaluation and Development 

Kansas State University 

Dr. Robert Gardner, Director of 
* Advising, College of Engineering, 

) Cornell University 

Dr. Howard Kramer, Director of 

Research and Planning, 

Cornell University 

A national climate of enthusiasm for 
understanding and improving the functions of 
/ faculty as * student advisors brought together 
professionals from Cornell University: " Dr. 
Howard Kramer , Director of Planning and 
Research for the Division of Campus Life, and 
Dr. Robert Gardner \ Director of Advising^ and 
Counseling, Division of Basic Studies in the 
College of Engineering; and Dr. Stephen Brock 
and William Cashin of the Center. Each of the 
four is either currently involved in student 
development and its relationship to faculty 
advising or has been in the* past. Kramer and 
Gardner, have collaborated on a publicatiQn, 
Advising by Faculty , a guide to faculty advi-. 
sors« Broclc and ^Cashin, for the past three : 
year 8, have been working with colleges and 
universities throughout the nation to assist 
them to implement a data-based approach to 
instructional improvement baued on IDEA, the 
Center's approach to student's ratings of 
instruction • 

They formed the Cooperative Project on 
Advising in order to take fhe first steps toward 
developing a comprehensive service for colleges 
and universities to assist them with the 
improvement of faculty advising of students. 
Such a service would include the N delivery of 
consulting services provided by 'Kramer and 
Gardner, based on their model of advising 
effectiveness and their model of effective 
management of advising. The -consulting ser- 
vices would be supported by an advisee rating 
system available from the Center at Kansas 
State, providing a data base for individual 
faculty and for those who manage advising 
systems < 

The short range goal of the project was to 
develop and pilot an advisee rating form which 
would provide information useful to faculty 
advisors • 

The following four assumptions guided the 
development of the questionnaire: / 

1. .Advising outcomes are divisible into 
three major categories ; student course 
selection, career choice and personal 
problem solving. 

2. The most successful information for a 
faculty advisor would point to specific 
behaviors of the advisM which relate 
to these ou t c orae s . 

3. Student expectations about faculty 
advising influences their perceptions • 
of advisor behaviors as veil as the 

{ outcomes of advising. 

"4. The aggregate of advisee perceptions of 
advisor behaviors and the consequences 
df advising on course selection, career 
choice and personal problem solving can 
provide reliable and valid information. 
In the spring of I978~ faculty 'advisors and 
their advisees at nine colleges participated in 
the piloting of a questionnaire designed , to 
measure advisor effectiveness and to point to 
means for improving effectiveness. 

Mow was effectiveness measured? Students 
were asked to rate the helpfulness of their 
advisor in three general areas: assistance in, 
course and career planning and personal problem 
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solving. They also responded to questions on 
the order of: M I have a more accurate vi^w of- 
* my academic program"*, "I feel more competent to 
make a career choice", etc. 

Students were also asked to respond to 
questions about, their advisor's behavior in 
advising meetings with them, ' such as: 
"Summarized my comments", "Checked to see if I 
understood what he/she" was saying", etc. The 
research goal was to identify, advisor behaviors 
•which' relate differentially to the outcomes of 
advising, that is with b different impact on 
advisee course selection and personal problem 
solving. We believe ' that if we can help 
advisors to get a picture' of their behavior, 
and an understanding., of the effects of various 
behaviors on advising ef f ectiveness > then 
faculty advisors will modify their practice 
j/here warranted, and improve the effectiveness 
of advising. * 

Analyses of the data for 700 student 
advisees of 78 faculty advisors suggests the 
following: 

1. Ratings of 10 advisees can provide 
reliable information (the average 
corrected correlation for split halves 
was .69) . 

2. Advisee ratings appeat to be a valid 
measure of effectiveness. (Ratings 
of college administrators who manage 
or coordinate advising systems and 
ratings of student advisees tend to 
agree.) 

3. Most of the advisor behaviors correlate 
.60 or higher with advisee ratings of 
effectiveness in career exploration and 
course selection. (Behaviors are less 
related to personal problem solving.) 

4. Advisee ratings of success irv course 
selection and career exploration are 
highly related to ratings of satisfac- 
tion with the advisor. Advisee ratings 
of su.ccess in solving personal problems 
are related less significantly to 
ratings of satisfaction. (While 
students* ratings of the helpfulness of 
the advisor in the solving of advisee 
personal problems are highly related 
tq their ratings of success ia solving 
such problems, advisees appear to view 
their faculty advisor more as course 
and career guide than' as therapist.) 

5 . Student expectations about advising , 
the sex and year in school of the 
advisee, and the frequency of the 
interactions with their advisor do not 
appear to have a significant impact on 
advisee ratings of satisfaction or of 
the effectiveness of advising. t , 

Thus, we are, encouraged with these results 
as they suggest we have begun to identify 
advisor behaviors which contribute to outcomes 
of advising. Where we found that most of the 
behaviors correlate with most of the outcomes, 
we had hoped to find more discrimination. That 
i», we had hoped to identify certain behaviors 
which contribute to course choices but which 
don't relate to 'career selection and vice 
versa. Perhaps the lack of discrimination 
resulted from the sampling at extremes of 
effectiveness. We may find in a larger sample, 
with less variability in advisor effectiveness, * 
that the correlations will not be as high 
between behaviors and outcomes but that they 
will be more discriminating. 



Based upon the present 'data, i we must afso 
consider the possibility that these behaviors 
(and probably others^ characterize a helpful 
advising style which* has generalized beneficial 
effects on the array of advising, outcome 
(career choice, career selection and personal 
problem- solving)-. 

For a copy of the paper from which this 
synopsis is drawn, write to Steve Brock, Center 
for Faculty Evaluation and Development, 1627 
Anderson Avenue, Manhattan, KS 66502. 
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"A MODEL FOR ADVISEMENT INTEGRATING THE USE OF 
FULL-TIME PROFESSIONAL ADVISORS AND .FACULTY" 
Presenter : (Catherine Kubala*, Academic Advisor 

State University of New York at 

Buffalo 

^ e Da sis of this program is naractical in 
that the advisement . model descr ibednas been in 
operation for the -past six years at the State 
University of flew York at Buffalo. The format 
will be a lecture describing the model with 
graphic overlays displayed on the overhead pro- 
jector as cp-ds to comprehending the model. The 
lecture presentation will be followed by a 
discussion focused on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the model. The most appropriate 
audience for" this program is persons who are 
interested in a program that used faculty fQr 
limited highly specific advisement respon- 
sibilities and that depends upon non- faculty 
professional advisors to carry the primary 
responsibility for academic advisement. The 
model is a method of integrating and synthe- 
sizing two unique modes of advisement into a 
single system. 

* THE MODEL 

The Division of Undergraduate Education at 
the State University of New York at Buffalo is 

^the ^home for a group of 13 non-faculty full- 
time professional academic advisors. These 
advisors all have Master's degrees in various 
disciplines ranging from counseling psychology 
to science and mathematics. The objective is 
to achieve as diverse a variety of educational 
backgrounds ''as possible v so that each person can 
contribute a unique body of knowledge to the 
staff* A wide range in age and differing 
employment backgrounds also * contributes 
diversity to the staff. 

Individual advisors are assigned to a team 
connected with one of the University Faculty 

.groupings which are Humanities, Social 
Sciences, and Natural Science Mathmatic's, and 

. Health Related. These groups of 3-4 advisors 
are referred to as Faculty groups and the group 

k maintains liaisons With each of the departments 
contained within tne^r Faculty group. . Groups 
co-ordinate departmental programs within their 
Faculty, create public relations material, and 
maintain departmental requirement sheets in the 
academic advisement resource center. 

In addition to association with a Faculty 
group, professional advisors also have, 
individual co-ordinator responsibilties . In 
this capacity they work with special popula- 
tions such as undecided majprs, foreign stu- 
dents, students rejected by departments, and 
students on academic probation. They also 
design and execute the academic orientation* for 
freshmen and transfer students, and teach a one 
semester continuing education course. 

In most instances a studeTTr>who has reached 
junior standing is eligible for departmental 
acceptance. Upon acceptance the student is 
assigned a departmental advisor and continues 
to maintain an advisement relationship with the 
professional advisor in the undergraduate divi- 
sion. Thus , at the university, most students 
for their last two years h?ve two advisors, a 
faculty member and a professional staff person. 



Students may also confer with a peer advisor 
under the newly established peer advisement 
program. When students need advisement, &ie 
faculty addresses such issues as selection of a 
graduate, school or a set of electives that 
compliment the major, while the professional 
advisor continues to address general university 
concerns. 
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"FACULTY MEMBERS AND ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT: * 
A SOCRATIC PROPOSAL" 

Presenters: NeHJl J. George, Professor 

Department of History/Political 
v Science 

Michael J. Salevouris, Professor 
of History/Political Science 
Webster College, Missouri 

We intend to argue two premises: (1) Given 
current notions concerning the function of a 
college education, a good advisement structure 
should consciously attempt to expose the 
college student to multiple sources , of academic 
counsel, and (2) in such an advisement " struc- 
ture active faculty participation is essential 
not only for the well-being of the individual 
student, but for the well-being of the institu- 
tion. What we say will* not be original or new; 
we will instead be reiterating some old truths 
which often seem to get submerged in the day- 
to-day operation of many advisement systems. 
Finally, what we say, we say as interested ama^ 
teurs, not as professional advisors or coun- 
sellors. Our presentation reflects some of the 
insights we have gained as teachers who happen 
to do advising; we in no way presume to tell 
the professionals in the field how to, do their 
job. 

ADVISEMENT AS PROBLEM SOLVING 

If you look up the word "advise" in a dic- 
tionary, as one of the definitions you will 
find: "to give advice," t6 "counsel, 11 to 
"recommend." Close synonyms. include 

"admonish," "caution," and "warn." ( Webster's - 
New WoVld Dictionary ) . To a $reat extent iTi 
of these apply to academic advi^sement^ as it is 
practiced in countless institutions. We argue, 
however, that academic advisemerit, when defined 
-in the .above ways, can fail both the, student 
and the institution. Why? 

It is almost a cliche* that the world is 
changing so fast that today's answers may be 
tomorrows' forgotten dogmas, "Future Shock," 
as Alvin Toffler argues, will be a major trauma 
for the graduates of the '70s, '80s and '90s-. 
The average college graduate will experience 
an estimated five distinct occupations in his 
or her ' lifetime . A career trained for today 
may be glutted or obsolete a decade hence; many 
of the most attractive jobs of the future have " 
not been "invented." r 

In the light of all this, it is apparent 
that higher education cannot promise students a 
stable and secure future. A college or univer- 
sity cannot, and should not, promise . students 
that it can provide the answer to the riddle of 
life--whether in the guise of career prepara- 
tion or a body of knowledge universally 
recognized as essential to understanding the ^ 
world: . The. world is changing too fast and 
knowledge exploding too rapidly for any such 
complacent notions. Consequently, the self- 
proclaimed goal of many educators today is to 
prepare students to cope with change, to cope 
with the problems the future will throw up 
before them. The function of education » from 
this perspective is not to provide answers , but 
to help students solve problems ; to help them i 
become life-long learners; to help them become 
effective decision-makers as far as their own 
lives are concerned . ^ 

If such a philosophy of education is valid,, 
and we* think it as, then the present limita- 
tions of much student advising, whether done by 



faculty memoers or prof efesional advisors, 
be^iomes apparent. Too often advisement 

revotvAB'T' around providing answers for the 
student. Certainly students do need answers to 
many substantive and procedural "questions. "But 
"when it comes to making critical educational, 
career, or life choices, the road should not be 
made easy for them. 

Thus the function of the advisement system t 
as distinct from individual advisors, should 
not be to "recommend," "warn," "caution," or 
"admonish," but to encourage responsible 
decision-making 4 based on a number of 
alternatives* 

An" obsolete definition of "advise" reads: 
"To look at mentally: to consider, think of, 
Ithink .over, ponder," (Oxford English 

Dictionary). This definition reflects per- 
fectly what *we feel every academic advisement 
system should emphasize. Students should be 
provided with resources and encouragement, to 
be, sure. But more importantly they should be' 
forced td "think over" and "ponder" options 
and alternatives and ultimately take the 
responsibility for choosing among them. 

Here is where the advisement structure 
comes in. It is our contention that any system 
which assigns an individual student to a single 
advisor (whether a faculty member or pro^ 
fessional advisor) is not specially supportive 
of the above aim. Such - a system, often 
unconsciously/ -sets up the % advisor as an 
authority ^figure and answer-giver. This is so 
even when "an advisor consciously assumes a low 
profile, lays out multiple options, and urges 
the student to make up his/her own mind. To an 
entering ni^ydent, who is often frightened, con- 
fused, and naive, the advisor represents the 
institution, and it is all too easy for the 
student to assume that .the advisor "has aU. the 
answers^' or has presented all # the options. 
Yet this can never be the case, as anyone knows 
who has compared the advice' given by a number 
of advisors. 

Consequently, it is important to provide, 
in a systematic way, a multipolar (or 
pdlycentric) advisement structure to. insure 
that students are exposed to multiple perspec- 
tives. -> Put another way, students should have 
more than one advisor. Thus if each indi v idual 
advisor "recommends, cautions and warns. ' : as it 
is often necessary to do, the system as a- whole 
will reinforce a number of* , basic truths; (1) 
that no single person (advisor) has all the 
answers, (2) that the institution does not 
speak with a single voice. Diferent advisory' 
wi,ll offer different advice oti the same issue, 
(-3) that for any given student goal , there may 
be multiple paths to that goal. Further, the 
school, and the world it reflects, is perhaps 
much more complex than the student realized, 
*nd /(4) that on any specific issue one;; person ' s 
advice may not. be as good as another's. 
Students discovering this will be 'much more 
discriminating with respect to the advice .they 
seek and the advice they accept. 

In sum, the advisement stureture should set 
up for the student a sort of Socratic dialectic 
(or dialogue) among a number of competing 
options and opinions, with the student ulti- 
mately responsible for the final decision. In 
this way the advisement structure itself can 
more accurately mirror the larger educational » 
mission of the institution , that is, to aid 
students to become responsible problem solvers 
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who know iiow to collect information, weigh 
options, and make ^decisions*. If structured in 
this way, the advisement -process itself might 
be as valuable for the student «as an official 
course . ^ 

THE FACULTY HOLE IN ACADEMIC ADVISING 

Within the' broad \ advising structure 
described above, indeed within any advising 
structure, we see the faculty playing a pivotal 
role. Nqte: we do not argue that faculty mem* ^ 
befs are 'superior to professional advisors. \ 
Professional advisors , are, in many settings,/ 
indispensable and ' qualified in ways thajr 
faculty members are not. Professional advisors 
are often far more up-to-date Adeeming the 
school-wide "rules of the /game." Thef* angle 
of Vision is wider and more comfcrehettaive con* 
cerning the totality of courttey offerings, 
program options, college resources, -and the a 
like. They ajLso provide a useful corrective 4 - 
for narow departmental j*elf-interest . The list 
could be lengthened, but the point is' that we f 
do not question the value of the > prof ess ional 
advisor. Instead, we are arguing that faculty 
members can mike unique and valuable contribu- 
tions to the advisement process as a whole— 
contributions .which benefit both the individta^ 
student and the institution. In addition, the 
faculty member 'top can, benefit greatly from 
being included ixr tkg 'advising process . - 

Perhaps the; greatest single advantage a 
faculty member has Ji*ver the professional advi* 
•or is his/her (the faculty member's) day- to- 
day classroom contact with students. It could 
be argued that faculty members have a more 
intimate knowledge of the realities of academic 
life, although this is a. debatable point. The 
faculty member daily has contact with' a number 
of students that the professional advisor may 
see only occasionally. Thus can the faculty 
member constantly monitor students' expec- 
tations, academic strengths and weaknesses, and 
student performance levels. None of this 
insures that a faculty member will be a good 
advisor. But when effective faculty advisors 
are identified, such background adds a dimen- 
sion' to the advisement process- that is unique 
t and irreplaceable. 

The uses of faculty * advisors also 
strengthen the teaching- learning ' process as a 
whole. Academic advising—£ives the faculty 
member the opportunity to ,aee academic life 
through the eyes of the student. Often the - 
classroom is not the ideal arena for developing 
empathy for the student's fears and frustra- 
tions. For example, 'usually, faculty members 
are the last to hear student complaints about 
problems in their own courses (i.e., the 
faculty member's courses). But much can be 
learned indirectly about one's own prformance 
by helping students deal with the problems they 
are having in other courses with other instruc- 
tors* In the wake of such conversations it is 
an obtuse instructor indeed who doesn't often 
reflect, "There but for the grace of God go I." 
la short, such informal contacts with students 
provide instructors with a wealth of valuable 
information * which can then be put to good use 
in their own v classrooms . Without contacts such 
as advising provides it^- is very easy for the 



faculty member to become isolated and oblivous ' 
to student needs. * 

Faculty-student contacts in the advisement 
process not only help the faculty member see 
the student as a real human being, they allow 
the student to see the faculty member in the 
same light. After all, not all learning takes 
place 'in the classroom and both student and 
instructor can le^arn a great deal from each 
other in the give ' and Lake of * academic 
advising. And it is no bad thing for the 
student %to • talk with a faculty member when 
(hopefully) he or she has shed the forbidding 
armor of "authority" in this sfcbject or that. 

k The uses of faculty advisors* especially in 
conjunction with iprof essional advisors, can 
create an effective system of checks and 

-balances within the advisement structure. Two 
advisors, each with different values, expertise 
J and angle of v£aioiiT\we all try to be in an ' 
advising' role, a ho sc^f personal preferences 
and idiosyncracies are never totally submerged • 
Unconsciously we bcome advocate's rather than 
neutral resources. This tendency * is partially 
overcome by exposing the student to both a 
faculty member s opinion and that of a 
professional advisor. 

Einally, the juxtaposition of faculty and 
profWfaional advisors will greatly enhance the 
info?!*)* flow of information within a given 
institution. Any student who talks regularly 
with a professional advisor and a faculty advi- 
sor will, in effect^ function as an infor- 
mational" pipeline, or linkage, between the two 
advisors . s In this way each advisor can get a 
much better "feel" for what other advisors are 
saying and for what is .gqing on in other parts 
of the school. Faculty members will be able to 

. become more conversant with the "big picture," 
and the professional advisor can continually 
tajce the pulse of faculty and departmental 
opinion. Further; it should be noted, such* an 

• informational exchange between advisors, facil- 
itated by the student as a sort of message 
bearer, serves another functfon . It acts as a 
corrective to bad or inaccurate information, 
and it tends to keep all advisors "on their 
toes.^ If one knows that another party is 
monitoring one's advising performance, one will 
be more determined to do a thorough, conscien- 
tious job. This is especially true for faculty 
members. Traditionally faculty advising has 
not been rewarded ,4 )and there is thus little 
incentive to be^$» r good advisor. A dual 
advising structure 'would tend to compensate for 
this defect. It also can be said in passing, 
that such a multi-level advisement system 
might be an effective first step toward making 
academic advising part of the faculty reward 
structure. One can Reward only what can be 
evaluated, and such, a system would provide the 
basis for an 'effective evaluative mechanism. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, we believe that faculty par- 
ticipation in ther^advising process is, indispen- 
sible. In maffy ways a faculty advisor can 
serve students in ways that the professional 
advisor cannot . Moreover, we believe it would 
be valuable to establish a multiple level 
advising structure based on the philosophy that 
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advisement should ' be a mechanism not to 
determine answers for the Student, but to help 
students become autonomous, responsible 
decision-makers. * The time-honored 'Socratic 
method, which emphasizes 1se If -discovery through* 
the mechanism of critical questioning, must not 
be 'limited 'to the college classroom. It should 
be practiced equally in the advising process 
itself. This would reinforce the notion that 
it is not the function of advisement to provide 
"answers" but questions; not dictate direction, 
but elaborate pptions. And fc to do this, neither 
a professional advisor nor a faculty v advisor 
can be totally adequate. Only exposure • to 
multiple . perspectives, including at least one 
faculty perspective, can enable a student to 
realize that no single person can have all the \t 
answers and; that the student's life choices are*"" 
ultimately his own. 



"ADVISING CAN REDUCE ATTRITION I A COMPREHENSIVE 
CONTINUING ORIENTATION PROGRAM" 

Presenters: Kay. Schotzinger , Assistant director, 
Advising & Orientation 
Dr. Arvin I. Lubetkin, Advising and 
Orientation ( 
Dr. Richard C* Rynearson, Advising 
and Orientation 
Kent State University 

Based on a sample of approximately 1,500 
freshmen who voluntarily elected to participate 
in a continuing orientation program over a two 
year period, there was a dropout rate of twelve 
percent for the experimental group and twenty- 
one percent for the ' control group who did not 
participate in this ongoing orientation 'program. 
This session will: 

1. Describe a comprehensive continuing 
orientation program for freshmen from its ini- 
tial conception based on need assessment to its 
current functioning some five years later. 

2. Institutional climate will be described 
in terms of the economic and political reali- 
ties and their influences and effects on this 
program over time. , 

3» The development of the program proposal 
and its evolution as a • function of number two 
will be described. 

4. A description of how - the initial 
funding sources were explored obtained and the 
ongoing operation developed, maintained, and 
supported. , 

5» Implementation of the program: 

A; Development of the training model 
to meet specific needs. 

B. The changing^of this model as func- 
tion of program development during 
the initial stages, , middle and 
later stages. 

C. 'Changes in specific program pro- 
posed as climate and support levels 
changed • 

6. Current training programs and methods. 

7. Current functioning of the class and 
'draining model will be discussed in 

% greater detail dealing with the inter- 
face with various university consti- 
tuencies. 

8. If possible several trained peer 
advisprs/ instructors will be present to 
discuss their role^in current program 
functioning in terms of training, 
operation, staff and student 
tion of services. 

/^Jr* The evaluation of two years 
*f freshmen who participated 

.program will be presented in. 
attrition rates , grade point 
and other pertinent . information,. 
10,. A discussion of the* program by the pre- 
senters and the audience will follow in 
the time allowed. 
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"ADVISING THE UNDECLARED STUDENT: USING A 
MINI-WORKSHOP DURING FRESHMAN ORIENTATION" 
Presenters: ThoMs A* Corigliano, Coordinator 
of Academic Advisement 
Paul E« Morocco, Director of 
Counseling 

State University College of Arts 
and Science, Plattsburgh, New York 



The purpose of this article is to describe 
a successful advising program for undeclared 
students that was developed in the spring o£ 
W78, and used with approximately 200 entering 
freshmen during the 1978 Summer Orientatdon 
Program. The program, was developed as an 
f attempt to improve the qua'H^ of the 
undeclared major's first corvt£c-t"with academic 
advisement , and to effectively deal with the 
increasing number of ^undeclared majors in the 
entering frshman class. tS 

This program, developed to work within the 
time frame and structure of the Summer 
Orientation program, had the following general 
goals: 

1. To provide a positive first contact 
with academic advisement for students 

* who have not declared a major. 

2. To provide undeclared majors with a 
positive contact with academic faculty. 

3; To present the concept of being 
undeclared as normal and developmental, 
and something which students should not 
feel negative about. 

4. To establish a framework for students 
to work in, when making decisions -about 
their academic major. 

5. To help students to make some initial 
\ decisions regarding course selection. 

6. To lay the ground-work for further 
development and contact. 

The progralft was planned with the knowledge 
that the contact uith — the student would be a 
brief one, a total or three hours in a two day 
orientation session, which had to culminate 
.with a completed course schedule for the fall 
semester, " *.In previous' summer*, five to six 
counselors and orientation leaders advised 
undeclared majors, and generally required the 
full three hour period to successfully complete 
a fall schedule. In the absence of specific 
college requirements, helping undeclared stu- 
dents to select 4 schedule of five courses 
seemed to be an awesome task. ' 



WORKSHOP AND DISCUSSION 



After preliminary introductions and the 
administration of a questionnaire to assess 
reasons for being undeclared, discussion was 
initiated^ regarding the students 1 "decision" 
NOT TO DECIDE on an academic major. Discussion 
included our opinion that many students select 
majors for inappropriate reasons, and that the 
decision not to select a major may have been a 
good one. In fact, being undeclared at this 
point may be desirable because it is an 
acknowledgment that career exploration is still 
needed, and that decisions still have to be 
made. In contrast, students who may have 
selected majors for inappropriate reasons may 
feel that the "hurdle" of deciding on a major 
is over, and may reduce or completely cease 
their exploratory behavior,* and consideration 
of other options open to them. .Undeclared 
majors on the other hand, would have the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of College resources 
to explore their interests, needs, and attitudes 
in an open-minded way. In addition , as 
undeclared majors, they would be contacted 
periodically by the Counseling Office and kept 
informed of workshops' and groups that were 
being offered • 

The emphasis in this discussion was placed 
on the idea that being undeclared is o.k., and 
that it, in itself, jwas riot a problem. In our 
interpretation, the problem was whether or not 
students had an organized way to deal with the 
decision making process, as it was related to 
the selection of an academic major. 

The discussion then lead to. the process one" 
uses for making decisions and the importance of 
developing a model for decision-making. 

It was explained v that it was not qur intent 
'nor was there sufficient time for students to 
work through this model and actually make deci- 
sions regarding either their career or major, 3 
but rather to expose them to * process that 
might address the following questions. 



NOTE: The State University College of Arts and 
Science is a~four-year liberal arts College, 
with a full^vLme undergraduate enrollment of 
approximately ^200 • 
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1. What issues must I consider? 

2. How do I gather information about 
myself? 

3. What must I know about myself? 

4. How (where) do I gather information 
^ about occupations (academic majors)? 

5. How do I evaluate the information that 
I have gathered? 4 

6. How do I apply that information? 

It was then explained that the one variable 
ffhich we thought was important and tha,t we 
wanted to emphasize, was individual interests 
and personality orientation, and that we would 
attempt to explore this area by using the Self 
Directed Search (SDS) , developed by Dr. JohrTTT 
Holland ♦ 

Xhe SDS is based on Holland's ^assumption 
^ that people can be loosely classified into six 
different groups that a'* labeled r ealistic . 
investigative . artistic , social , enterprising , 
and conventional . 

The SDS \is self-administered, self-scorecf 
and self-interpreted, and normally is completed 
in about 45 minutes. It < asks students to indi- 
cate their occupational daydreams, and has them 
respond ito lists of activities, competencies, 
occupation^ , and self-estimates of ability. 
After scoring each^f the above sections, the 
student arrives at.? three-letter summary code, 
-that' relates to the six personality and occupa- 
tional types listed above. 

A brief explanation of how an interest is 
constructed, normed and tested preceded the 
administration of the SDS. Also discussed was 
the concept that *£f one's personality and 
interests were' similar to those of people who 
are successful* and enjoy specific occupations, 
then those occupations would tend to be 
interesting to the student, and would certainly 
be worth looking at for more specific infor- 
mation. The use of the SDS was described 
entirely as a means of stimulating interest and 
exploration, and the* concept of "finding out 
what job I'll be good at", was minimized. 

An attempt was made to build on the stu-t 
dents interests by pursuing courses which mayj 
relate to their general personality orien- ; 
tation. This was done* by having the student 
circle their "primary" personality type (the 
letter with the highest score on the SDS) on a 
"hexagon worksheet" (below), which included a 
list of courses related to each personality - 
area. It was then suggested that the student 
consider for their fall schedule, two courses 
from the primary personality area; one 'course 
from each of the adjoining areas; and one 
course from one of the three remaining areas. 
CFor example, if the primary personality type 
is "Investigative", we suggested two courses in 
that area, one each from the "Realistic" and 
"Arti-r ic" areas, and a final course from the 
'Conventional", "Enterprising" or "Social" 
area.) The workshop portion of the pr* ->ram 
lasted approximately 11/2 hours. 



ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT AND PROGRAM SELECTION 



Six academic faculty members and seven mem- 
bers of the professional staff were selected to 
participate in this portion of the program. 
Participating faculty were introduced to the 
students along with their general discipline 
are^a (i.e.: Fine Arts; Humanities; Social 
Sciences; Science and Mathematics). Students 
were urged to talk with faculty from one or all 
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of the basic areas, to talk about which courses 
(disciplines) may be useful in pursuing their 
interests. This also allow^ students to 
increase their awareness of unfamiliar 
disciplines. It is expected, that students may 
approach faculty at this point with questions 
such as: (1) I want to take a science (social 
science, theatre, etc.)- course, but I don't 
know which one will suit me best. (2) The 
interest profile suggests that I might like a 
course in psychology (biology, music, etc.) but 
I don't really know much about it. 

This approach also allowed students to 
increase their awareness of courses in urifarai- 
liar disciplines, and to talk with faculty mem- 
bers from diverse areas. After dealing with 
initial questions, and as they became free, the 
faculty members joiried in with the scheduling 
process. 



SUMMARY 



The program as planned was .well received 
and feedback from the students participating 
was excellent. Additional feedback from stu- 
dent orientation leaders was : lso very positive 
and encouraging. 

Students reacted positively to the amount 
of individual attention they received, and were 
pleased with their contacts with the academic 
faculty. Students ' indicated that they felt 
better about being "undeclared", and that the 
program content and decision-making model 
seemed to "make sense" to them. The students 
seemed more satisfied with **heir course selec- 
tions than undeclared maj seemed to be in 
previous summers, and were less frustrated in 
making their selections. The course selection 
portion of the program lasted approximately Vfo 
hours • 




"AN OFFICE OF ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT DESIGNED TO 
HAVE AN IMPAtfT BY REACHING OUT" 
Presenter: Dr. Robert C. Lynch 

< Coordinator of Academic Advisement 
Catonsville Community College, . 
Maryland * 

ABSTRACT • ' ' 

f 

T^iis presentation outlined the organization 
and operations of a* centralized model of advise- 
ment'^ at a large suburban " community college. 
Particular attention was paid to proactive, 
"reach ing-out" activities designed to assist 
students who are in academic difficulty >and to 
encourage use of advisers. 

PRESENTATION 

t DLSCRIPTION OF COLLEGE 

Catonsville Community Col'lege is located 
southwest of Baltimore, Maryland. The College 
is about 20 years old, and has approximately 
1*1 ,'000 students (roughly 5,000 F.T.E.). 
Average student age is 27, 787. of the students 
work, and nearly half attend in the evening. 
About one half of the students ar/e. in transfer 
programs and half in career/ technical programs. 

ORGANIZATION OF ADVISEMENT OFFIC E * 

„ i 

The Office of Academic Advisement reported 
to che Dean of ' Students and is physically 
located in the '.Student Services Building, imme- 
diately adjacent to the Counseling Center and 
the Career "Development Center* These units 
share a common information, reception, and 
appointment-making desk; the desk personnel try f 
to differentiate counseling from advisement 
issues in making appointments. * 

The Advisement Office has four' full-time 
paraprof esional (Bachelor's degree) staff mem- 
bers , two o.f whom share some of their time with 

the . Admissions Office in staffing high sc4teo3r~~ 

outreach and .articulation efforts . The College 
has 8 counselors ) most of whom also do limited 
advising,' but whose primary functions are 

"career and personal counseling, instruction of 
human development courses, and group facilita-' 
tion. The four full-time academic t advisers are 
supplemented by a network of approximately 40 

[selected Faculty Advisers, 25 of whom are coor- 
dinators tff career /technical programs. 

ACTIVIT IES, ' 

The activities of the Advisement office are 
aimed at enhancing and maximizing the impact 
and qdality ' of* assistance in educational 
planning and decision making. To this end, the 
following activities and functions are 
undertaken--no one of which by itselt is all * 
that innovative or powerful, #ut which in total 
has resulted in advising at , Catonsville being a 
high-profile and ^valued service to both faculty 
and s tudents . 

Art i cu la tion wfrth four -year institutions is 
very actively pursued! we have developed an 
Advisement Handbook in a two-inch loose-leaf 
binder which contains transfer, policies and 
.practices for each transfer institution (e.g., 
minimum and maximum credits transferable, do 
D's transfer, credit for prior learning, how to 
meet general education- requirements prior to 



transfer, and a listing of all Catonsville 
courses which transfer to that institution). 
Nearby four-year institutions visit the campus 
once each semester to "recruit" and inform 
students-'-we steal about an hour of their time 
to meet with the full-time advisers to share 
information. Students who sit with the repre- 
sentatives may get a copy of their transcript 

> on the spot to review with -the representative. 

. We have also ^developed a "What Transfers In" 
loose-leaf notebook which helps our advisers 
tell a potential transfer-in student which cre- 
dits will be accepted without having to wait 
for an official Admissions Office evaluation . 
Finally, all new courses being proposed at. the 
College are sent from the Advisement Office to 
four-year institutions for evaluation of trans- 
ferability prior to acceptance by the College 
Senate. 

Articulation and publicity within the 
College " are actively pursued activities . We 
believe that 'academic advisement is a function 
and a resource which must be visible and well 
known at the College, not only to students but 
to faculty and staff. To this end, the 
Advisement Office is the place where: 

-Student requests for waivers or substitu-' 

tions are submitted and evaluated 
-Student requests for more than 18 credits 

are approved or disapproved 
-Student requests to add courses are eval- 
uated „ 
-Registration forms are designed 
-Students must go to drop a course 
-The registration newspaper is .co-edited 
-Credit for prior learning information and 
requests are coordinated 
* -Instructors submit course outlines and 
syllabi for a "Syllabus 'hleV 
-Most student services research is con- 
ducted 

-Graduation evaluation forms are. des~igned 
-Applications for graduation are initially 
, evaluated 

. -An annual planning calendar is developed 
„ for the campus 

•In addition, the Advisement Office has , one 
*staff member on the College Senate committee 
that reviews new course and curriculum propo- 
sals, and on the College committee that reviews 
' all publications and brochures. Each student 
who requests that his or her transcript be sent 
to another college is sent a letter from our 
office offering help in exploring transfer 
possibilities. 

Each semeater a brochure is printed listing 
"who" advises "what," where their office is, 
what their office hours are, and their phone 
numbers. These brochures are located in little 
"Take One" boxes on the walls; the registration 
newspaper contains the same information . c Prior 
to registration for the next semester, each 
student also gets a copy pf his/her transcript 
in the mail. 

The Intervention System at Catonsville has 
been Je signed to ""intrude" or "intervene" in 
students' lives when we may be able to help. 
This Intervention System takes * two forms : 
attendance and achievement^ When a student's 
attendance drops off, our instructors notify 
the Advisement Office on a little form we pro- 
vide them (or they call or write a note); we 
then write or call the student encouraging him 
or her to return to clasps, indicating that we 
understand there are v often very legitimate 



reasons why attendance may decline, and letting 
/ the student know that there are a variety of 
^{student services which might be helpful. if a 
'student has apparently stopped attending, a 
similar letter is sent, except that the student 
has 10 days to return to class or we. drop him 
or her from the class. 

At mid-semester and five days after each 
semester, we send letters to students who have 
not passed a certain portion of their classes 
or who have low cumulative grade point averages 
with expressions of* concern and offers of help* 
If "poor performance 11 has existed f or 2 or more 
semesters*, we require that the student see a 
counselor to discuss the situation and devise 
ways of improvement before the student may 
register for future courses. 

EVALUATION* OF ADVIS&RS 

Every two to three months we send out a 
brief eight- item questionnaire -to students who 
have seen advisers in that time frame. 
Providing a return envelope, and including the 
adviser's name, have resulted in a 507. return 
rate, which we feel Is fairly good. 

NOTE: A number of samples of materials were 
distributed at this session and are available 
upon request. 



"TWENTY YEARS OF TESTING , COUNSELING AND 
ADVISING AT PENN STATE" 

Presenters: James Kelly, Academic Information 
Coordinator 
H. W. Wall, Director 
Eric White, Coordinator, Freshman 
Testing, Counseling and Advising. 
Program - 
Linda Higginson, Coordinator of 
Freshman Testing, Counseling and 
Advising Program Counselor 
Supervision 

Edward Dan is , Academic Information 
Consultant, Liberal Arts 
Division of Undergraduate Studies, 
Pennsylvania State University 

DEVELOPMENT AND OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 

Twenty years ago, The Pennsylvania State 
University developed and offered all newly 
admitted Penn State freshmen the opportunity to 
participate in a testing and counseling program 
prior to their attending classes for the first 
term. Evaluations of this pilot project 
suggested that those students who participated 
in the program achieved a better academic and 
personal start with their educational careers 
than those students who chose not to par- 
ticipate. At the present time, tfre Freshman 
Testing, Counseling and Advising Program 
(FTCAPJ is' administered by the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies (DUS), an academic admin- 
istrative unit of Penn State. 

^ Each year 10,000 to 12,000 freshmen who' 
'accept an offer of 'admission to Penn State are 
required to participate in a comprehensive five 
to six hour testing session. Testing" is 
followed several weeks later by a full day of 
intensive (personalized) ' counseling and 
advising which is offered at the main campus 
(University 4 Park) and at each of the eighteen 
branch campuses of the University. We estimate 
that over the past twenty- two years between 
225,000 to 250,000 students have taken part in 
this program. 

The objective of FTCAP is' to assist new 
freshmen to evaluate their educational plans by 
providing them with an understanding of their 
scholastic preparation, their academic" abili- 
ties and educational and vocational interests, 
particularly as these personal variables relate 
to the academic structure' and degree program 
opportunities -at Penn State. 

Currently, the Freshman Testing*, Counseling 
and Advising Program (FTCAP) consists of five 
closely interrelated segments : 

1.. TESTING: includes academic aptitude, 
achievement and placement tests, and, 
:> completion of an Educational Planning 
Survey . . 

2. COUNSELING AND ADVISING: includes a 
personal interview with a professional 
DUS adviser, and is based on the test 
results and related information » 
obtained from the student. 

3. COUNSELING. OF .PARENTS : includes FTCAP 
activities similar to th^eir sons' and 
daughters 1 . 

4. ACADEMIC AND STUDENT AFFAIRS INFORMA- 
TION DISCUSSIONS: includes general 
academic and student affairs infor- 
mation . 
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5. ACADEMIC ^ADVISING AND SCHEDULE 

PLANNING: freshmen meet with program 
advisers to plan course schedules for ■ 
the first term of study. 

ACADEMIC INFORMATION 

The Freshman Testing, , Counseling and 
Advising Program is *the student's first day of 
academic advising at* the University. The pro- 
gram begins with a distribution of materials in 
packets which 'contain information and academic 
tools that families will use throughout the 
day. Parents and students see a synchronized 
slide/tape program which we call, "Presenting 
the University to Freshmen" or "PUF M . PUF is a 
45-minute general ^introduction to the acadgmic 
structure and stance of the University. 

PUF presents the programs of the University 
as basically a choice between science and non- 
science programs, discusses the similarity 
among programs during the freshman year, 
explains the basic baccalaureate degree or 
distribution requirements , for all /programs, 
reinforces the notion of academic exploration 
during the freshman year , and provides infor- 
mation that may have been omitted or misunder- 
stood during the, admissions process. 

In addition to challenging students to 
*think hard\about their academic plans, .PUF also 
provides a good deal of factual information: 
the size and complexity of Penn State; the dif- 
ferences between high school and college; the 
range of class size--from- seminar to a 400- 
student lecture; the variety of academic expec- 
tations that a student »may experience (for 
instance, typing papers t studio work, sur- 
veying, building projects, taking notes, and 
'class discussion), and provides information 
about non-classroom activities (the use of 
atime, preparing assignments , the consequences 
of skipping classes). 

In short, PUF is designed as a short course 
about the academic structure* and expectations 
pi The -Pennsylvania State' University. 

ACADEMIC AND STUDENT AFFAIRS DISCUSSION 

To support this general academic introduc- 
tion, we conduct small group academic infor- 
mation sessions which instruct students in the 
use of certain academic tools. By academic 
tools, we mean the University Catalog , the 
Schedule of Classes , preregistration torms, the 
Course "Selector , and our telephone information 
program (TIPS). PUF and the academic infor- 
mation sessions are complementary and provide a 
gopd foundation for course selection and sched- 
ule planning activities which occur later in 
the program. 

TESTING 

. One of the more- demanding components of the 
day is an interpretation of a students test 
results. Results are mapped onto a Profile of 
Academic Abilities that also contains 
admissions information such as high school 
grade point average and SAT scores. 



We test students in math, English and 
chemistry and use the resulting Profile to help 
students make decisions abput their abilities 
in each of these areas, and to help them plan 
appropriate .first- term schedules. The tests 
are homegrown Penn. State products. They are 
developed within the respective departments and - 
revised regularly. In addition, all students 
must demonstrate basic skills proficiencies in 
English and mathematics* The results of these 
tests are printed on a Profile of Academic 
Abilities and it is the interpretation of the 
Prof ile~ both in a „ group setting and in con- 
junction with a personal interview, which is 
critical to a student ' s successful academic 
adjustment to the University. 

The interpretation of the Profile of 
Academic Abilities is presented in the form oT 
a synchronized slide/tape program that 
discusses the role of tests and indicates spe- 
cific course placement actions which toay iden- 
tify the need for remedial work or suggest 
advanced placement testing . , , 

In addition to specific course placement 
information, the student is also presented w^Lth 
a comparison indicator of his or her scores in 
relation to other students who have -entered the 
University, Through this comparison, students 
are able to make better assessments of their 
chances for success in terms of ^the competition 
phey will be facing at Penn Stated The 
University does not present predictions of aca- 
demic success or failure for any individual stu- 
dent, since the use of such data is not 
particularly valuable for students. 

All these data have been continuously com- 
piled, analyzed and updated by the Office of 
Undergraduate Research Support at Penn State so 
that students are presented with the ''most 
recent and accurate information on which to 
make their decisions* 

INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS ** 

Each student has a private interview with a 
DUS adviser in order to discuss test scores and 
academic plans. The' interview serves as a 
live, one-to-one continuation of the interpre- 
tation of the Profile of Academic Abilities , 
and focuses on tne students 1 mteresti and aca- 
demic plans. It is hoped that students can 
make some ljLnks between their interests and 
their curricular plans ^ therefore, counselors 
encourage students to articulate their 
interests as a starting point. 

The interview is not an attempt to , slot a' 
student into a major. However, students are 
encouraged to decide whether the? wish to plan 
a science or non-science schedule of courses at 
the outset. If the student is undecided about 
this question, there is an" option* to« enroll in 
the Division of Undergraduate Studies where a 
student can explore the University curriculum. 

We hope that a freshman leaves this inter- 
view with an understanding of how he or she 
arrived at a science/non- science /or undecided 
conclusion , based on his or her own evaluation 
of abilities , interests and others ' influences . 
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ACADEMIC ADVISING AND SCHEDULE PLANNING 

After the initial advising sessions with 
DUS advisers, students and parents proceed to 
their chosen College or to the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies. At the College Advising 
Meeting, the Deans' and their representatives 
explain the philosophy, objectives, standards 
and requirements of the College. Students are 
helped with their schedule planning by faculty 
members, by Deans 1 staff, by professional advi- 
sers, by graduate student advisers and by 
trained undergraduates who are carefully chosen 
and closely supervised . 

Regardless, of choice of major or College, 
students- are encouraged to keep an open mind 
towards change. This notion is reinforced 
throughout the FTCAP day to prevent students 
from feeling unnecessary pressure. A typical 
freshman schedule for the first term (10 weeks) 
mi 8 nt .. be: English composition, mathematics 
and/or science, an exploratory course in the 
student's indicated major, and a physical edu- 
cation or health education course. All of 
these courses are applicable to any major in 
the University should the student make, a later 
change in curricular direction . 

What is important for the purposes of the 
FTCAP is that students finish the College 
Meeting and complete th FTCAP day with a class 
schedule in hand. Students and their parents 
see that schedule planning is no mystery and 
they have been made aware of the mechanics of 
helping themselves. 

CONCLUSION 

All five segments of the FTCAP are highly 
integrated and the content of each is dependent 
on up-to-date and accurate information., All 
segments of the Freshman Testing, Counseling 
and Advising Program are periodically eval- 
uated . Through questionnaires .and informal 
surveys, students and parents are asked what 
aspects of the counseling day are most meaning- 
ful and helpful to them., We seek input and 
suggestions from the advisers and counselors 
who work directly with the students and 
parents. Each year, we also review the program 
with the College Deans, their representatives 
and the * academic administration to determine 
what additional effdrts can be made to improve 
the quality of the program for both students 
and the University. Based on these inputs, 
changes are made each year in the program for- 
mat and procedures in hope that it will be more 
meaningful, efficient, and cost effec-tive. 



"EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING FOR ADULT 
STUDENTS" 

Presenters: Catherine Marienau, Director 
Dr. Marilou Eldred , Research 
Associate 

University Without Walls, 
University of Minnesota 

The University Without Walls program at- the 
University of Minnesota uses concepts from 
adult development theory, adult learning 
theory, and instructional skill development as 
a basis for advising- students in individual 
program planning. As a non-credit based bac- 
calaureate program, UWW encourages students to 
use a variety of learning resources that will 
help them achieve their educational goals. 

Some of the resources are within the struc- 
tured university in the formal classroom; 
others are outside the university in community 
settings, job situations or past experiences 
documented as learning activities . 

Education derived through UWW differs from 
a traditional undergraduate education primarily 
in the design and delivery of learning oppor- 
tunities available to students. A UWW educa- 
tion includes the traditional concept of 
liberal education, an acquaintance with a broad 
array of intellectual thought. In addition, 
UWW attempts to help students develop several 
instrumental skills such as question-asking, 
reflecting, analyzing and synthesizing for the 
purpose of integrating their academic and 
experiential education into a baccalaureate 
degree -program. 

One of the premises on which the UWW 
program is based is that adult students must 
accept the primary responsibility for the out- 
comes of their education and must be active 
participants in charting the most appropriate 
degree course for achieving their learning 
goals . m 

The adult students in UWW range in age from 
20s . to late 50s. They enter UWW with wide 
ranges of experience and varying educational 
and professional goals. While their learning 
goals may, be well defined, they may not have 
had the opportunity to engage in much reflec- 
tion of their past learning experiences and the 
integration of their learni.bg will become a 
prominent focus in their degree programs. 

The implications that adult development and 
learning have for advising adult students flow 
from the definition of adult that states, "An 
adult is one who can organize her environment, 
who is able to make choices and accept the 
consequences of her decisions , who accepts her- 
self and others, and who affirms life." In 
short, an adult is a mature learner. The 
individual's ability to make critical choices 
and decisions about how she interacts with her 
environment, and her ability to assume respon- 
sibility for the consequences will determine to 
what extent she is an effective learner. 

Adult development theorists have looked at 
the choices and adaptations adults make con- 
cerning their roles in society from varying 
perspectives. While the theories are varied,- 
agreement has been reached that 1) adult devel- 
opment implies a growth schedule that is com- 
mon for all individuals, and 2) everyone's 
development consists of basically the sane 
stages. 

Individual adults seldom move smoothly from 
one developmental stage to the next and ele- 
ments of one stage are usually present in one 
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or more others. Still, there appear to be 
sources of dominant concern for adults at given 
periods in their lives that have special impli- 
cations for adult learning. As a general rule, 
the beginning of each decade of an adult's life 
»' tends to be a period of transition and, with 
the passing of each decade, the consequences of 
choices made during that transition take on 
added significance for the individual. 

In the early 20 s , the individual is in the 
process- of becoming an adult, developing a 
self-concept and making choices among the 
possible adult roles available. 

By the early 30s , an adult has formed an 
initial life structure represented by involve- 
ments, with career, family and community. There 
may be stresses in certain aspects of the life 
Structure which will cause a reexamination of 
commitments and reordering of priorities , 

" Tne early 40s , usually referred to as mid- 
life transition, sees the individual exploring 
himself outside of his primary life structures. . 
He questions the extent to which he has i 
fulfilled his own values and interests and the 
nature of his contributions to society, 

Tne early 50 s is seVn as a "last chance' 1 by 
many adults -- the- last real opportunity to 



succeed in a career, to resolve long term 
family conflicts, to embark on .new challenges 
*or directions., For som^tf adults, this period 
will be a reaffirmation of their life struc- 
tures -- for others it will be a new beginning. 

The early 60s is currently viewed as the 
"beginning of tKe" end' 1 . Individuals determine 
whether they wish to disengage themselves from 
their established adult roles and if so, how. 
They experience the very real presence of death 
among., family and friends and they make prepara- 
tions to redesign major aspects of their life 
structures. The implications of delayed man- 
datory retirement, medical advancements and 
society 1 3 growing support of life-long learning 
opportunities provide more options and oppor- 
tunities to older adults so that this develop- 
mental period may be seen as a transition into 
a more invigorating life structure. 

It is evident that each period of tran- 
sition is followed by a period of stability in 
which the individual lives out the decisions 
made earlier.- Stability, as we know, is a tem- 
porary state which gives way to changes which 
adults continue * to experience in one or more of 
* their life structures. 

Age groupings, such as the type used to 
distinguish major transition periods in adults' 
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IMSTRUMNTAI SlCllt DEVELOPS! IH INDIVIDUALIZED DEGAEE PLAWilMG 







Cognitive Skim* 


ADULT STUDENTS** 
r-re-UW Goals In uVd 


IWW Advisors 
(Adult Educators) 


IWW Program Phase 








1) knowledge 


- forral education 

- tnfomal educ- 
ation (seminars, 
workshops) 

• life knowledge 

- Job-related 
knowledge 


• tpeclfy eduction- 
al direction A 
study 

■ theoretical 
knowledge 

• new knowledge 
related to toals 


- help Identify goals 

• question-asking 

• encouragement to pursue ft 
degree 


- »re-adalssions advising 

f 








2) Comprehension 


• skills under 1* 

• Job skills 

■» Interaction with 
faelly. social 
groups 


• increased under- 
standing 
- credentials 


- understanding educational 

components 
• reinforcement of foals 


- Application for admission 
(project proposal) 

- Acceptance te UUW 








3) Application 


• skills under 1 A 
2* 

- desire te learn 

(motivation) 

- specify study 
area 


• (mediate useful* 
ness ef learning 

• credentials 


- Identify resources 

- enalyie past learning 1 
learning needs 

- continuing encouragement 


- Program Design 
(degree plan) 








4) Analyst! 


- skills under 1. 
2 l 3* 

• knowledge ef 
things that are 
Important te 
the* 

- sense of values 

- awareness of life 
stages 

• relation te ? 
ethers 


• guidance in pur- 
suing learning 
guls 

> attain objectives 
In shortest 
Mount ef tine 


- .help In research skills 

- analysis of all learning 


- Prograai Implementation 








S) Synthesis 
(Integration) 


- skills under 1. 
2, 3, 4 above* 

- solidifying goals 
values, things of 
Importance 

- "completing degree 


■ goals under 1. 2. 
3. 4 above* 

• relate various 
kinds ef learn- 
ing 


- synlheslie learning Into 
decree program 










() Evaluation 

/ 


• Skills und*r 1 
2, 3, 4, 5 above* 

- ability to make 
educated judgments 
infomed choices, 
Inferences, dis- 
criminate among 
learning 


■ goals under 1 , 2, 
3, 4, S above* 

• evaluate past and 
current learning 


- integrate all IWW learning 

- related learning to OVjJ 
graduation criteria 


- Graduation process 





•from lenjjmln S. tloom. ed., Ta»onomy of Educational Objectives; Cognitive Domain , jew fork: Oavid hcKay. Cm.. 1«4. 

••froi theories of alult leirnlng and development described by Havinhurst, Houle. Xnex. Knowles. Tough, Chlckerlng. 
Weathersby. and athers. 
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lives, can be useful inasmuch^ as they serve as 
indicators of the nature of the developmental 
tagSk in which an adult is engaged . Age should 
not be us ed ^-as ^ a diagnostic tool — far better 
to explore Mtfith individuals their own percep- 
tions of where they've been, where they are, 
where they want to go and how they want to get 
there . 

There are several characteristics which are 
common to adult students and have been evident 
in the adult students in UWW: 

1. their self-concept J.s one of a self- 
directed learner; : 

2. they possess a reservoir of learning 
experiences which serves as primary 
learning resources; 

3# they are motivated to learn* by the 
demands of their social roles; 

4. they want learning to have immediate 
application ; and 

5. they are interested in learning that is 
problem rather than subject centered. * 

The various social roles which adiflts adopt 
and the developmental tasks they experience 
suggest that adults will approach^educat ion in 
two basic ways. Adults who wish to change 
their situations will approach education as an 
instrument for some future gain . Those adults 
who are interested in learning that has imme- 
diate uU-lity will approach education as an 
expression of their current interests and 
rieed s . Most adults will view education both as 
an instrumei.t for change and as an expression 
of current Interests, although one form is t 
likely to be more pronounced depending upon 
whether the individual is in a period of tran- 
sition or one of relative stability. Educa- 
tion, for the adult, provides a structure for 
those series of experiences which involve 
goals, values and content, and which serve as a 
vehicle for the inner work of transition. 

Several factors influence adults r approach 
to learning and their decision to pursue or 
finish a baccalaureate. They are: 1) atti- 
tudes about their pa3t formal education; 2) 
past informal learning activities; 3) job 
history; 4) desire or need for a graduate 
degree; 5) their home environment, financial 
situation, support of spouse, children and 
parents . 

UWW has distinguished between personnel 
factors and institutional factors that 
influence adult students' choice of the UWW 
program as the best route to their degree. The 
personal factors are: 1) time available for 
study; 2) desire to use job-related projects in 
their program; ,3) inclusion of past learning 
and self-designed study projects in the degree 
program. The -.institutional factqrs include: 
1) desire for a. degree from the University, of 
Minnesota; 2) desire * to work with University 
faculty and use University resources; 3) low 
financial cost of UWW ($285/quarter, for 1978- 
79 ) • • * 

Once students are admitted to UWW, they 
begin to complete the five program phases 
listed on the attached chart. UWW adults' 
first consideration in their program is to 
>clarify their learning goals and identify the 
topics of learning (content) that are included 
in their goals. The University major faculty 
advisor will verify that their goals and 
suggested content are congruent and suggest 
ways to learn some of the content that is not 
known. Through developing their UWW degree 
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plan, students identify and document prior 
learning and determine how best to learn the 
content ar:eas yet to be mastered through 
formal courses, independent study projects, 
-off-campus seminars, job-related projects, "or 
other ways most appropriate to each student. 
Each student's degree plan contains the com- 
plete picture of his or her UWW program. 

UWW tries to help students strengthen their 
use*of cognitive skills, -described in Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Qbj ectives , through the 
various eclucational processes that comprise the 
total UWW program. Ihe * accompanying chart 
illustrates the cognitive skills that UWW helps 
each student develop. The "Adult Students" 
column is divided into adults ' development and 
use of the skills prior to entering UWW and 
the ways in which each 'skill relates to the 
students', educational goals in UWW. The pre- 
UWW. and UWW goals columns contain theoretical 
material drawn ~from experts in the. fields of 
adult development and adult learning . The UWW 

# advisor's* role relative to each skill and the 

* phase of th'e UWW program in which^each skill is 
most emphasized are indicated in columns four 
and five. 

UWW advisors play many roles with students 
relative to skill development, program planning" 
and program implementation . Those roles 

include planner, organizer, supporter, teacher, 
evaluator, resource finder, devil's advocate, 
learning facilitator. Advisors wear many hats, 
some simultaneously, at different times in 
students' programs. - It is exciting to see a 
student through, from the iriitlal stage ot con- 
fusion, loosely formed goals and uncertainty 
about his/her academic ability, to the grad- 
uation meeting where that same student will 
discuss the UWW projects and learning with a 
sense of confidence and maturity of educational 
judgment that frees the student from his/her 
own ignorance to continue the lifelong learning 
process. 




"DOWN TH| YELLOW BRICK ROAD: MOVING TOWARD * 
PROFESSIONALISM IN ACADEMIC ADVISING" 
Presenter: Bonnie McClelland* Counseling 
Specialist ,' College of Natural 
Sciences, The University of Texas 
•at Austin- 

INTRODUCTION 

The underlying assumption of this paper is 
that academic advising is > or should be, a pro- 
fessional activity in contrast to an activity 
that is merely technical. By. definition a pro- 
fessional advisor understands * that he: is 
accountable to students, to faculty, to „ the k 
institution which employs him. A part of that 
accountability is meeting certain minimum stan- 
dards* Another aspect is taking responsibility 
for continuing to improve one's performance in 
academic advising roles. This paper is pri- * 
marily directed toward staff rather than 
faculty advisors although parts may be appli- 
cable to both. 

In order to move toward increased pro- 
fessionalism in academic advising, three 
questions must be addressed: (1) what are the 
common denominators and dimensions of academic 
advising (2) what knowledge and skills are 
needed (3) how can advisors be assured oppor- 
tunities to continue to develop professionally 
and simultaneously be held accountable for 
their, performance as advisors? None of these 
questions can be addressed exhaustively in 1 
today's presentation. The purpose of this 
"program is to stimulate and involve par- 
ticipants in addressing the above questions 
rather than to suggest a specific methodological 
approach. The hope is that, particularly in' 
the small groups, we can further conceptualize 
academic advising with an eye toward developing 
minimum standards for academic advising perfor- 
mance. 

Advising must be defined as a first k step in 
moving toward professionalism. For purposes of 
further discussion, in this paper academic 
advising "is defined as* a professional activity 
consisting of three interrelated and insepar- 
able functions: administrative, information- 
giving, and personal/career counseling, ^whose 
purpose is to enhance the educational process 
and student development toward personal*, aca- 
demic*, and career goals. 

The interrelatedness of the three key func- 
tions is what makes academic advising unique 
from mere information giving or therapy. 
Translated into practice, this kind of academic 
advising takes place in the context of the 
student's life and his educational environment. 
Each, contact with a* student contains elements 
of all three components, although one may take 
precedence ovfcr the others. For example: a 
student who asks his advisor for approval to 
drop a course may be viewed as making an admin- 
istrative request. In considering whether to 
approve the request , the advisor reviews insti- 
tutional policies that bound course loads. 
However, if institutional policy is all that is 
reviewed , then a machine could do the job as 
well. The advisor also listens for personal 
circumstances behind the student's request; 
gives him information about the meaning his 
drop will have for future educational plans; 
discusses academic alternatives; makes appro- 
priate referrals; etc. So we see that a 



"simple'^ request managed well, is rather 
complex " in the real world of academic advising 
practice. 

In summary, before advisors can be held 
accountable and helped to develop pro- 
fessionally, advising must be defined for each- 
campus, or in some "cases, .college by college 
within large universities. Once there is 
clarity about "the beast" it is possible to 
delineate the task categories, then define the 
attributes, knowledge and skills needed to per- 
form ah advising role well. 

Evaluation is the key to insuring a greater 
degree of professionalism in advising by 
holding people accountable to certain stan- 
dards, helping them identify their strengths 
and weaknesses, and measuring and assisting 
their professional growth. To be effective, 
evaluation must be a regular process , not a 
sterile response to a form or a conterence once 
a year. Feedback in the job as part of the 
regular routine is critical. It is this feed- 
back that then needs to be encapsulated in for- 
mal conferences throughout' the year. Finally,' 
the formal evaluation conference is summarized 
in writing for both the advisor and his admin- 
istrative superior. (This is one way to 
insure the administrator is held accountable to 
the advisor as well.) 

*Prior to developing the procedures for eval- 
uation, however, one must identify the tasks 
involved and skills required for advising. 
There must be' clarification "as to the dimen- 
sions of advising which represent desired stan- 
dards on which on* is to t}e evaluated; Simply 
stated, before one is evaluated, the "what" of 
the job needs to be identified. What is it 
that, advisors are expected to do in order to 
perform at a minimum level of competence? What 
represents desireable but not critical aspects 
of advising? Finally, what are the attributes, 
skills, and knowledge needed for competency in 
advising? These three issues are related. If 
an advisor is expected to work with a student 
as a "total person", there are the implications 
as to the 'knowledge and skills an advisor must 
have or develop to meet that expectation. A 
claim could be made that the advisor, for 
example, needs to have 0 knowledge of human behav- 
ior • as it pertains to college students, 
knowledge of campus, and community resources. 
Additionally, the advisor needs the skills to 
assess the student's ability and to .help 
him/her with decision making and problem 
isolving in the educational context. It? is^ the 
articulation of "what" with the "how" 1 in 
advising that must be identified and clearly 
stated, before the evaluation process can .be 
meaningful and effective. Written standards or 
objectives used to evaluate advisors must ulti- 
mately be stated* in specific enough terms so 
both the advisor and his supervisor can gauge 
performance. The evaluation process should 
place responsibility ori the advisor to evaluate 
his/her own performance as well as receive 
input from the person who is doing the eval- 
uation . With both faculty and staff advisors, 
self evaluation process along with some means 
for students to evaluate the advising process 
might be effective tools particularly when used 
in combination with administrative par- 
ticipation in the evaluation. Advisors, 
whether faculty or staff , may be their own best 
critics given the freedom, expectation, and 
support from administration to do so. 



It was the intention of the speaker that 
small, structured groups would work toward con- 
ceptualization of ^task^ categories and the 
qualities needed for "successful advising. 
However, the audience was very small at this 
session so after a few r. introductory remarks 
from the speaker, the group brains tormed and 
shared ideas, concerns, issues in advising on 
our respective campuses.* In this discussion, 
one member mentioned "an advisor's union" which 
had developed on her campus Go protect the 
skilled staff and to assist in the elimination 
of advisor performance* This seemed to be the 
most "radical" idea and could not hav*e occurred 
without strong administrative support. 
Regardless of the structure of the evaluation 
process, quality issues, as well as quantity- of 
work, must be addressed. Finally, as we 
attempt to evaluate advising, we must examine 
how « the evaluation process and content of the 
evaluation are used. The possibility for 
misuse or abuse is a danger.' Evaluation' must 
be seen as an attempt to foster growth and the 
professional development of advisors. 



"ACADEMIC ADVISING AND CAREER PLANNING • A 
COOPERATIVE MODEL" 

Presenters: Susie Ray, Coordinator, Cooperative 
/ Education 
^ Raymond Ledford, Counseling, 

* Advisement & Placement Center 
Western Carolina University 

The Counseling, Advisement, and Placement 
Center (CAP) at Western Carolina University has 
developed a cooperative program in career 
planning and academic advising, using staff 
from all three components of the Center. A 
Career Development Seminar, conducted by the 
Career Planning and Placement staff, using 
Counseling staff as facilitators, was first 
used with provisionally admitted students. * The 
same Seminar was" then cpnduct.ed for those 
students' advisers. Using additional materials. 

for the purpose , advisers provided a 
in group and individual advisement 



developed 
follow-lip 
sessions • 
Next , 
all CAP 
admitted 
conducted 



the program was adapted for use with 
Center advisers and with regularly 
students. Finally, the Seminar was 
for liberal, arts faculty, who were 
encouraged to incorporate career development 
and decision-making into their advisement con- 
ferences with upperclassmen , using project 
materials. 

The Presentation to the Conference will be 
directed primarily toward Directors of advising 
programs who want to infuse career ✓decision- 
making into the advisement process. Others 
interested in developing adviser skills, 
advising- underprepared students and undeclared 
(undecided) freshmen, and those advising 
liberal arts majors will find the prpjgram par- 
ticularly useful. 

The format will be that of a participatory 
workshop and demonstration Participants will 
engage in a career-planning seminar, using 
materials that were employed with students and 
advisers in the Pilot Project. The Presentors 
will explain how the project was implemented at 
Western Carolina University and will provide an 
outline of ways the program can be adapted to 
local circumstances at other institutions. 
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"PARAPROFESSIONALS HI ACADEMIC ADVISING: 
WHEREFORES. WHYFORS, AND UHATFORS" 
Presenters: Dr. He» Habley, Director of 
* Academic Advisement 

Ms. B.J. Marynont, Coordinator 

for College of Education 

Ms. Marcia Escott, Coordinator 

for Arts "and Sciences 

Mike He Andrews, Student Advisor 

Karen Nardecchia, Student Advisor 

Illinois State University 

The purpose of * this presentation was 
three-fold. # First, this presentation .provided 
an overview* of the current state of affairs 
regarding the utilization of undergraduate * 
paraprof essibnaJL*^ in academic advising roles* 
Secondly, the presenters described the parapro- 
fessional advising system at Illinois State . 
University. Finally, a panel of ^undergraduate 
student paraprof essionals responded to audience 
questions regarding their roles as undergrad- 
uate academic advisors • 

CURRENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 

J* 

this portion of the presentation dealt 
with information which was applicable tOv any 
institution considering the implementation of a 
paraprof essional advising program. Including: 

1. A working definition of % the para- 
professional: A paraprof essional is 

a • . person without extended pro- \ 4. 
fessional training who 'is specially/ 
selected, trained, and given on-going 
supervision to perform some designated 
portion of the tasks usually performed » 
by prof essionals ." (Delworth, 
• Sherwood, and Qasaburri) 

2. Scope of paraprof essional programs in 
academic advising: During the ten 
years fijom 1964 to 1974 there has been 
increasing utilization of parapro- 

f essionals in academic advising and ' 
' vocational guidance. During that time 
• period, institutions reporting parapro- 
fessional utilization in academic 
adyising rose from 8.5% in 1964 to 29% 
in 1974, while use of paraprofessionals 
in vocational guidance jumped from 
4.22% to 187. during the same time 
period. (Zunker) 

3. Advantages of paraprof essional utilisa- 
tion in academic advisement: 

A. Economy — The cost of delivering 
academic advisement with parapro- 
fessionals is less expensive than 
for comparable quality faculty or 
professional . advising programs. 

B. Availability— By virtue • of peer 
group membership, paraprofessionals 
are constantly available to the 
population being seijved. 

C. Identification with'peers-- 

- Paraprofessionals exhibit empathy 
far students as a result of 
experiencing some of the same 
problems and frustrations. 

D. Jnput into the system by members of 
the population served-- 
Paraprofessionals bring systematic * 
input which can help improve, the 
Advising program. 



E. Freeing professional staff for 
other actiyitie8--The development 
of a paraprof essional program can 
create additional time* for pro- 
fessional staff to deal with longer 
term issues • 

F. Increased services during peak 
office activity--The parapro- 
fessional program provides a 
flexible staff for meeting the 
demands for peak advising and 
registration activity. 

G. Increased organized vitality — 
Paraprofessionals supply the 
advising- program with 'new blood 1 
a.nd as a result provide the 
stimulus for change. . 

H. Increased utilization of services-- 
Paraprofessionals make the advising 
program more visible and thus create 
an environment which is conducive 
for student utilization. 

I. Source of student eraployment--A 
• paraprof essional program provides 

the campus with additional sources 
of student employment. 
J. A viable educational experience — 
The paraprof essional program 
provides an educational laboratory, 
particularly for students inter- 
ested in the helping professions. 
Disadvantages of paraprofessional 0 
utilization in academic * advisement : 

A. Continuity--Paraprofessionals may 
only available to the advising 
program for two years. 

B. Staff time required for training-- 
Enormous amounts of training and 
supervision are necessary for an 
Effective program. 

C. Paraprof essional ' Burn-out 1 -- 
Paraprofessionals may have a dif- 
ficult time balancing the roles of 
student and helping person. 

D. Objectivity--Paraprof essionals may 
present subjective information to 
other Students based on their own 
observations of the teaching- 
learning process . 

E. Scheduling and Space — As part- time 
employees of the advising system, 
paraprof essional ' s space and 
appointment -making time become much 
mora complex. 

F. Specialist Approach required — 
Because of limited training time, 
the utilization of parapro- 

• ' f essionals "in advisement requires 
a specialist approach. Thus, un- 
decided students and students 
wishing to change majors present 
concerns' beyond the expertise of 
the paraprof essional • 

G. Communication is dif f icult--With a 
number of part-time employees , the 
necessity of concise and constant 
coir.nunication within the advisement 
system becomes a paramount concern. 

H. Administrative structure must be 
reviewed — Because the success' of 
a paraprof essional program rests 
heavily on on-going training and 
supervision , the organizational 
hierarchy , of the advising system 
must be reviewed. 
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I. Accountability — In the case of , 
mistakes or misconceptions provided 
to students, it is extremely 
difficult to fix advising 
accountability. 

Institutional -problems encountered: 

A. Internal resistance 
The implementation of a 

♦paraprof essional program / cannot 
be effective without the advance 
planning and support oy those who 

• will be involved in- ene program. 
Among the problems ' encountered 
internally are: 

(1) Unbelievers--those individuals 
who are skeptical about a 
student's ability to be an 
academic advisor • 

(2) Opponents — those individuals 
who feel threatened that a 
student may replace them or 
those who are simply resistant 
to change • 

(3) Staff development — those who 
are excellent academic advisors 
may not be the best trainers or 
supervisors of others . This 
may require a major shift in 
staffing patterns. 

B. Faculty Resistance comes in - several 
forms. 

(1) those faculty, who support the 
traditional faculty role as 
academic advisors are most 
resistant* to a paraprofessional 
advising program. 

(2) those faculty who exhibit 
feelings of inadequacy which 
are apparent when the advisirig 
function is transferred to 
other than faculty are dif- 
ficult to convince about the 
effectiveness of the parapro- 
fessional program. 

(3) those faculty who are skeptical 
of a student's ability < to" 
complete the task of academic 
advisement. These individuals 
usually wind up supporting the 
program following the presen- 
tation of research. 

C. Institutional Education and 
Re-education 

Because of the changes in 
administrative positions and 

• department chairpersons , winning 
the batt le for implementation* o? 
a paraprof essional program is only 
the beginning. As long as a system 
of paraprofessional advising 
exists , the n*ed to educate campus 
constituencies is necessary. This 
education includes : 

(1) Few individuals understand . the 
need for extensive t£me commit- 
ments to training and super- 
vision programs. a result, 
they . feel that the experts 
are not spending enough time 
in contact with students . 

(2) Defend ina the philosophical and 
practical value of the k program 
is a constant. This is par- 
ticularly true when new admin- 
istrative personnel and faculty 



arrive .on campus and encounter 
a paraprofessional program for 
the first time. 

(3) There is constant need to 
defend advisement which serves 
student needs as opposed to 
advising ' which concentrates on 
the meeting of specific sequen- 
tial needs of *- a prescribed 
program. 

(4) The generation and protection 
of resources for the para- 
professional program is an 
important factor. In the 
competition for scarce resour- 
ces, a simplistic solution of 
return advising to faculty on 
an overload basis, is often 
supported as a money- saving 
technique . 

EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVISOR TYPES 

1 . Comparisons of Faculty and Para-**^ 
professional Advisors 

A review of the literature on 
paraprof essional advising supports the 
contention that paraprofessional advi- 
sors perform in academic advising roles 
at" a level- at least equal to. >if not 
greater than, faculty performing the 
same role. Comparative research 

involving student satisfaction with 
faculty and paraprofessional advisors 
indicates: 

A. on interpersonal dimensions of the 
advising relationship, parapro- 
fessionals score significantly 
higher than faculty members. 

B. on information dimensions, there 
are no significant differences 
between the two advisor types. 

C. on student academic performance 
dimensions such as grade-point- 
average and probation rate, there 
are no significant differences 
between the two advisor types, and 

D. students advised by other students 
have a higher retention rate than 
those advised by faculty members* 

2. Comparisons of Paraprofessional and 
Professional Advisors 

A review of the literature on parapro- 
fessional advising supports the conten- 
tion thatl paraprofessional advisors 
advisors perform in academic advising 
roles at a level at least equal to, if 
not greater than, professional advisors 
performing the same roles » Comparative 
research * on student satisfaction 
indicates : 

A. Paraprofessionals are seen as effec- 
tive as professionals on information 
variables. 

B. Paraprofessionals score signifi- 
cantly higher than professionals 
on interpersonal variables. 

C. Paraprofessionals have greater 
client acceptance than professional 
advisors . 
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3. Comparative Research on Two or More 
Advisor Types 

A review* of the research into the 
effectiveness of two or more advisor 
types indicates; 

A. Advising provided by professionals 
and paraprofessionals is seen by 
students as more effective than 
advJLsing provided by faculty. 

B. There is no conclusion as to the 
single most effective advisor type. 

C. There are some variations in stu- 
dent satisfaction with advisor 
types which are based on the major 
of the student. 

D. Research generally supports the 
contention that student parapro- 
fessionals under supervision,' and 
with specialized training, can 
perform effectively in academic 
advisement roles . 

THE PARAPROFESSIONAL ADVISING PROGRAM AT 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

This section of the presentation dealt with 
the particulars of the paraprof essional 
advising program at Illinois State University. 
Included here were explanation and hand-outs on 
the areas of organization, selection, training, 
supervision, and evaluation of the thirty 
paraprofessionals who deliver academic advising 
to underclass students at ISU. 

The final segment of the program contained 
a -question-answer session with two paraprofes- 
sionals from the academic advising program. 



"COMPUTER-ASSISTED ADVISEMENT: AN INNOVATION 
* IN ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT" 

Presenters: Erlend D. Peterson, Assistant Dean 
of Admissions and Records 
0. LeGrande Eliason, Coordinator of 
^Academic Advisment 
R. Bruce Nielsen, Assistant to the 
Dean of Admissions and Records for 
Computer Development 
Brigham Young University 

INTRODUCTION 

This presentation described the development 
and implementation of a computer assisted 
advisement program and its effectiveness as a 
tool for improving academic advisement. 

BACKGROUND 

In 1969, Brignam Woung University began an 
intensive evaluatioj^ \ f its academic advisement 
program. The evaluation revealed a void in the 
role of academic advisement between the facul- 
ty's perception of their function as advisors 
and t the types of questions students were 
seeking answers. In surveying 100 faculty mem- 
bers, 91 expressed that they were* fully 
qualified and knowledgable on academic advise- 
ment, but when asked the simple question of how 
many hours were required for graduation, only 
47 faculty members knew the correct answer. In 
surveying the questions which students asked 
when seeking advisement, it was determined that 
857» of the questions were routine in nature and 
concerned degree requirements and the student's 
progress in ^satisfying the requirements. 

In 1971 college advisement centers were 
established in each* of the 12 undergraduate 
colleges to assist students in first-line 
advisement and to maintain the clerical func- 
tions for academic advisement. With increasing 
computer technology and decreasing computer 
costs, it was decided to transfer from a- hand 
record to a computer- tracking system. 

OBJECTIVES IN DESIGNING THE 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED ADVISEMENT 
PROGRAM 

In designing the computer-assisted advise- 
ment system, it was determined that the 
following objectives should be accomplished: 

1. Simplicity and conciseness of design* 

2. Instant on-line and, printing 
capability. 

3. State and track all requirements for 
graduation. 

a. University 

b • General Education 

c. Major 

4. Categorize requirements within major, 
a. College 

b • Department 

c. Major 

d. Specialization 

5 . Ability to track number of classes , 
number of semester hours , and 
combinations . 

6. Ability to show narrative information. 

7. Statement of prerequisites. 

8. Include all credit, sustitutes,, and 
waivers . 

a. Institutional credit 

b . Transfer credit 
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c. Mfscellaneous credit, (i.e., CLEP, 
AP Military credit , etc.) 

d. Substitutes " 

e . Waivers 

9. Instant up-date capability. 
10. Ability to change requirements as fre- 
quently as every semester but track 
student by date of entry into major. - 
o 11. Ability for students to shop for majors 
plus showing the best/worse case 
considerations . 
; 12. Ability to; track concurrent majors. 

13. Provide management information. 
*a. Course use by major and 

specialization 
b. -Curriculum planning 
*■ c. Total requirements for major 

14. Development system to tie into voca- 
tional planning and job selection'. 

15. Information file. 

DESCRIPTION OF GRADUATION EVALUATION REPORT 

The Computer-assisted Advisement -Program 
provides for each student as part of the 
student's advisement registration material a 
computer-printed graduation evaluation •sammary 
report. (See figure #1) It includes (1) a 
list of all . University classes completed with 
accompanying^- transcript data information, (2) a 
summary of general education requirements 
completed and a listing of deficiencies, (3) a 
summary of college requirements, courses 
completed, and course deficiencies, (4) a sum- 
mary of major requirements with 
completed and course deficiencies, (5) 
mary of specialization courses with 
completed and course deficiencies. 

The Computer-assisted Advisement 
also lists course prerequisites, 
repeated, class requirements waived or 
tutes, grade point averages for University, 
college and major,^ courses completed. 

The program operates primarily from a grad- 
uation requirement index file but it also has 
the flexibility of individually-designed degree 
programs. /The advisement program also inter- 
faces with the evaluation of, transfer credit 
and matches it according to the requirements at 
all levels of the institution. 

An additional unique feature of the advise- 
ment 4 program is that the advisement sheet not 
only states requirements and lists courses 
which the students have completed, but it also 
shows the complete option of courses from which 
the student may select for completing the 
requirements. 



courses 
a sum- 
courses 

Program 
classes 
substi- 



E VALUATION OF PROGRAM 

The Computer-Assisted Advisement Program 
has been very well received by. the students and 
has proven to be remarkably accurate, even 
during the test run stages. 'The program in- 
cludes the requirements for two general educa- 
tion programs and *400 majoi^s plus the 
capability .of individualized programs or modi- 
fications to existing programs by individual . 
The program has 'been able to satisfy all of the, 
design objectives, i 
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IMPLEMENTATION AND PROCEDURES 

In 1973 BYU implemented its on-line student 
record system. In 1975 the computer-assisted 
advisement model was designed and implemented 
.at a cost of approximately $16,000. # In 1976 
implementation was made with the first*' page of 
the advisement sheet, including all University 
and general education requirements . In 1977 
the implementation of the second page was 
completed with all the college, major, and spe- 
cialization requirements. The system operates 
for approximately $2,000 a semester. It is 
provided free to the students at the beginning, 
of each semester. Advisors can also- obtain 
individual printouts at any time plus there is 
CRT terminal visibility at the on-line system. 
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"A CENTRALIZED ADVISING MODEL FOR THE SMALL 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE" 

Presenter: Wilma Reuland, Director* 
of Academic Advisement, 
Aurora College, Illinois * 

BASIS 

The basis of the program is practical, a 
•description of a system that works. Faculty 
members ar6 <he largest advising resource in 
•mail colleges, yet the problem of how to moti- 
vate 9 them* and provide some kind of reward 
system is almost universal* , - The model at 
Aurora College provides released time, relief 
from scheduling appointments and record 
keeping, and an inviting setting for students 
and the participating faculty members. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A centralized office located directly 
across from the registrar's office has been 
established to house advisement conferences. 
It is composed of a comfortable and attractive 
reception room, three advisement cubicles, the 
director's office and a cubicle for the SIGI , 
computerized career guidance .system. Student 
records are filed in the outer office where 
they are easily accessible to* advisors. All 
advisement takes place in this suite which is 
open from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily and from 
5:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

This centralization of advisement ^sjervTces 
gives status to the function, jx^fi^s faculty 
to' retain professional identity* - * as teachers 
While in their own offices, and frees advisors 
from scheduling their own appointments. 

•Having the SIGI terminal in advisement 
places it where interpretation by the director 
can be provided if* needed and where a sched- 
uling process already exists to serve students 
who want to use the computer. Again, 
centralization promotes ease of operation and 
economy. 

Beginning in his freshman year, each 
student is advised three times a year before 
registration for each of D the thr£e terms. 
Freshmen, sophomores -and. undecided upperclass- 
men are advised by three general advisors each 
of whom advises six hours a week. For this 
responsibility, they are given one-third 
released time. 

When a student has chosen his area of con- 
centration, he is assigned to an advisor in his 
c*hosen field. These advisors are given zero to 
one-third released time depending on the number 
of advisees assigned to them. At the beginning 
of each term, area of concentration advisors 
notify the director o,f their available hours. 
Secretaries then m schedule one-half hour 
.appointments -Within "the stated times and place 
records for the day's appointments in a file 
folder provided for each adyisor. 

The objective has been to make the 
advisors 1 time with the student as free of 
clerical chores as possible in order that the 
two might concentrate on the student's* academic 
program and vocational goals. ,So far, both 
faculty advisors and students seem -to consider 
the advisement system an asset and to be 
supportive of its function. 



I' ADVISING THE PREPROFESSIONAL STUDENT: WHAT IT 
TAKES TO GET INTO MEDICAL SCHOOL" 
Presenters : Josephine A. Capuana, Academic 

Advisor, State University of New 

York " 

J Sandra Burner, Assistant Dean 

State University of New York aU 
Stony Brook * . ? 

The main objective a€ this program is "to 
examine two successful preprofessional advise- 
ment programs, compare their differences and 
similarities and to- look at what makes their 
programs successful. 

The two schools under discussion are the 
State University of New York at Buffalo and the 
State University of New York at Stony "Brook. 
Both are large public universities , ranking 
first and second in size in the State 
University of New York system. Tfcey offer a 
wide range of undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional programs for their students and tend 
to attract very capable, competitive students 
into their programs . 

THE SIMILARITIES 

Both Buffalo • and Stony Brook share some 
common procedures. Written information is 
disseminated to their undergraduate students 
regularly. This begins in the freshman year 
with general information on preprofessional 
requirements , * the various health professions 
available, volunteer experiences and what their 
chosen profession will require of them. Later 
in the second semester of the junior year, this 
information becomes very specific regarding 
application procedures, required prepro- 
fessional ..tests, evaluation interviews and 
letters of reconknendation . 

Several information sessions are also held 
during the year to acquaint new students with 
the preprofessional advisor, the prepro- 
fessional program and to answer any general 
questions the students might have. In the late 
Fall or early Winter, a meeting, is held for all 
students who will be applying for admission to 
health professional schools for the following 
year. Here many topics are covered to inform 
the students as fully as possible as to the 
timetable of events they need to follow. Since 
both Buffalo and Stony Brook have one prepro- 
fessional advisor to handle -approximately 225 
applicants per year, these group sessions prove 
to be invaluable for dispensing information and 
organizing the ' students , for applying. 

The final similarity is the interview 
procedure. Both schools require their prepro- 
fessional students to undergo an individual 
appraisaJL interview with the preprofessional 
advisor. Here the student is questioned as to 
his motivation toward this career, what he con- 
siders his personal strengths to be, volunteer 
or paid experiences 'in the field, outside 
interests and ethical problems. The purpose 
for this interview is twofold. First it allows 
t^he advisor to get to know the student better. 
Since a letter of recommendation results from 
this interview, generally a more complete pic- 
ture of the student can be gained through this. 
It also provides the "advisor with the oppor- 
tunity to view the range of applicants for each 
year and Establish a more consistent tool for 
evaluating the range of competitive students. 
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•Secondly, this interview enables the 
student to experience a formal interview 
situation and to evaluate how well prepared his 
is to discuss some of ^the possible questions' 
that can arise. Since the interview given by 
the professional school is crucial to the 
students* chances for admission, it is to his 
benefit to be as prepared as possible. The 
student must be able to clearly articulate his 
reasons for seeking such a profession and he 
must be able to see beyond the obvious. In 
essence, the interview at a professional school 
gives the student -a chance to "show and tell" 
an admissions committee why they should accept 
him. 

,It is equally important af ter - the prelimi- 
nary interview for the preprofessional advisor 
to personally evaluate the students handling of 
the interview. How' well were the questions 
answered, did the student show confidence in 
his abilities, when- challenged did the student 
respond or evade t the issues at hand. Since no 
other opportunity is given foj the student to 
gain insight beforehand, the preprof essj.onal 
advisor who . provides this service for the 
students fills a very important gap in the 
process^. / 

THE DIFFERENCES 



preprof essional advisors' credibility more than 
to give out misinformation.' It is better to 
admit that you do not know instead of compli- 
cating a students 1 professional future with 
incorrect information. 

The advisor must offer his ^services early 
in the student's career. Information * on 

preprof essional requirements, arrangement of 
courses, majors and volunteer work are but a 
few of the concerns students have. Also pro- 
viding a supportive but honest opportunity for 
the' students to evaluate their academic perfor- 
mance, career goals and potential for admission 
are essential and primary to successful prejiro- 
f essional advisement. To do less is ,a 

disservice to the student. 

What it -takes to get into medical school or 
any preprofessional school is intelligence, 
hard work, a strong commitment do the pro- 
fession and good common sense. The prepr-o— - 
fessional advisor can provide the link between, 
the student and his career goal with good com-^ 
mon sense. The success of your program begins 
with this . 



There, are two basic differences between the 
programs at Buffalo and Stony BrooR. The first 
is that Stony Brook has a faculty committee 
behind theVpreprof essional advisor. This com- 
mittee whic^^^drawn from all areas, serves to 
set policy ancNftr^ocedures in consultation with 
the preprof) i i iiiiT 1 nljj 1 in i i Each letter is 
reviewed by the committee before it is sent to 
the professional schools. ^ 
> r % Tfc|e second difference is that Buffalo ranks 
dach applicant while Stony Brook does not. 
There t are five categories of ranking; 
excellent, very well qualified, capable of 
professional school work, recommended with 
reservation and not recommended. Based on the 
student's academic performance, personal 
strengths and experiences, he is ^assigned a 
" ranking in addition to his written appraisal 



letter. 



WHAT'S IMPORTANT 

The most important aspect benina" all of 
this however is the philosophy that the school, 
committee, or the preprofessional advisor 
adopts toward 'the entire process. What and how 
much are you going to tell- the professional 
schools about your students? What do you feel 
is relevant information for the professional 
schools to receive about your students? It 
essentially becomes a decision as to whether 
you will "weed out" students, lor ti:ese schools, 
serve as an advocate for your students or 
discover some happy fedium between the two, 

Success ful \ preprofessional advisenent then 
is a combination of factors. :he adviJ^^ mi^t 
be honest with the student at all times. Yet 
one must be careful not to let hP.y biases you 
may have interfere with this. The' information 
made available to students must be as correct 
and up to date as possible. Nothing errodes a 
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"ADVISING HONOR STUDE'ITS" 

Presenters; Dr. Joseph R. Riley, Director of 
the University Honors Program and 
Professor of English, Memphis- State 
University 

Dr. Wallace Kay, Dean, Honors 
College, University of Southerntf 
Mississippi 

Dr. MacDonald Williams, Director of 
University Honors Program, 
"Tennessee State University 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Julich , Academic 
Counselor, Memphis State University' 

This session dealt with the different pro- 
cedures used in advising honor students. Dr. 
Joseph Riley presented the summary of his 
questionnaire which was sent to approximately 
one hundred and fifty schools with honors 
programs . After rev i e wing__s om e. . s_t a t,i s t i c a 1_ 
data derived from tha questionnaire, the 
strengths and weaknesses of various programs 
were discussed . 

The program continued witn both Dr. Wallace 
Kay and Dr. McDonald Williams describing speci- 
fic aspects of each of their honors programs. 

The results of the survey on honors 
advising are listed below. 



HONORS ADVISING SURVEY 
Summary of Replies to Questionnaire 
Fall, 15.78 

1. Number of schools contacted - 150 

2. Number which responded - 85 

3. " Types of schoals responding - Everything 

from small 4-year private schools to large 
* state universities * 

4*. . Enrollments of schools responding - 

Under 2500 - 7 15,000-20,000 - 11 

2500-5000 - 6 20,jD00-25,000 - 17 

5000-7500 - 8 over 25,000 - 9 fc? 

7500-10,000 - 8 Not given - 4 
10,000-13,000-15 

5. Honors enrollment at these school 

Under 50-3 401-500 - 3 

51-100 *~ 14 501-750 - 7 

101-150 - 16 751-1000 - 8 

151-200 - 10 Over 1000. - 5 

201-300 - 8 Not given - 6 
301-400 . - 5 

6. Does the Honors Program have specially 
assigned advisers? 

Yes - 51 In some departments - 4 * 

No - 28 No reply _ - 2 

7. Are the advisers faculty or non-faculty? 

Faculty - 43 Both - 12* 

t^on-faculty - 3 No reply - 27 

*8. Number of advisers* assigned to honors 
advising 

I- 5 - 19 One for each 

5-10 - 8 department - 4 

II- 20 - 11 Varies - 3 
21-30 - 2 1 No Response - 30 
over 30> - 8 



9. Number of students assigned to each 
adviser 

I- 5 - 4 Over 30 "-7 
6-10 - 8 Varies - 24 

II- 15 - 3 No assignments- 5 
16-20 - 4 No set number - 2 
21-30 - 0 . 

10. Does the Honors director do all or part of 
the advising of honors students? 
_All; - 18 None - 9 

Most - 7 No reply - 2 

Part - 49 

"11. When is most of the honors advising done? 
• (Some had multiple answers.) 
Before registration - 34 
During registration - 23 
Regular intervals during term - 26 

AH_three . of th e above - 13 

During summer orientation - 9 
Irregularly (on demand) - 16 

12. Other advising or counseling facilities 
available to honors students 

Counseling Centers - 52 
Departmental Advisers - 49 
Advising Centers - 17 
Other students - 5 

Special advisers (pre- professional , 

etc.) - 3 * 
None* - 2 

13. Strengths of your advising systen 
(42 different replies) - Most mentioned! 

a. Gives honors director and/or staff (. 
chance to become personally acquainted 
with honors students. 

b. Special honors advisers can give 
knowledgeable advice about Honors 
Program. 

c. Advising system has great flexibility. 

d . Honors office personnel are readily 
available to students for advising. ( 

e. Involves faculty in Honors Program and 
takes advantage of their expertise. 

f. Close relationship between faculty 
advisers and students. 

g . "Diversity of advising available to stu- 

dents . ; 

Most honest response: "ME — I work hard at it!" 

14. Weaknesses of your advising system 
(45 different responses) - Most Mentioned: 

a. Students not required to °seek advice 
and often do not. 

b. Lack of communication between Honors 
office and adviser^, between different 
advisers, and between advisers and stu- 
dents . 

c . ' Overworked advisers--too many students 

assigned, too little relief time 0 to do 
• advising , etc . 

d. Advisers who are not very conscientious 
about their job. 

e. Failure of Honors Program to reach out 
to students enough. 

f. Understaf f ing , either in the Honors 
office or of faculty advisers. 

Most interesting response: "It would help i-f 
we could find something to put in the advisers' 
food do that they would never have lapses of 
memory." 



15. What could be done to improve honors 
advising? (48 different replies) - Most 
mentioned: 

a* Improve intracampus communication so 
advisers can know what is going on. 

b. Assign more advisers to honors (several 
wanted full-time advisers). 

c. Give advisers some relief from other 
duties. 

d. Improve cooperation between Honors 
office and various departments. 

e. Designate special honors advisers within 
each department. 

Most satisfied response: "It's perfect now!" ' 

16. Other matters on which honors students are 
advised (30 replies) - Most mentioned: 

a. Personal problems ("short of practicing 
medicine without a license"). 
_ h * Career planning- 

c. Academic work outside honors 

d. Poit-graduate scholarships and 
fellowships 

e. Selection of major 

f. Selection of graduate and professional 
schools 

g. Independent study, thesis projects, etc. 

h. As one director put it, "You name it!" 

17. Special concerns of honors students about 
academic work 

a. Grades and keeping up GPA (by far the 
most mentioned) 

b. Admissions to 'professional and graduate 
schools 

c. General anxiety to succeed 

4* Having enough time to do honors work 

e. Whether honors work will be rewarding 
enough to merit extra effort 

f. Quality of honors course work and 
instructors 



"PREPARATION OF ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT HANDBOOKS 
FOR STUDENTS AND FACULTY ADVISORS IN A FACULTY- 
BASED ADVISEMENT SYSTEM" 
Presenters: David W. King, Assistant Dean 
of Arts and Sciences . 
Linda Syrell, Director 
of Student Advisement Center, 
State University of New York/Oswego 



Our work at Lhe State University of Jtew 
York at Oswego with the development of improved 
advisement services convinced us that a careful 
assessment was necessary of the nature of the 
institution and the strengths and weaknesses of 
the advisement system currently in place. . We 
devoted one year to a review of our existing 
services to the approximately 7,500 students 
served at this public liberal : arts college. 
—J. The — advisement — system -at Oswego is -prima^il 
faculty-based. Advsor assignments are related 
to declaration of major or academic interest. 
The emphasis on major, while it puts the stu- 
dent in contact with the academic expert in the 
field of study, may result in emphasis on 
completion of the program at the expense of 
the particular needs and perspective of the 
individual student. As a result of that con- 
sideration and our desire to emphasize men- 
toring rather than the more limited connotation 
of "advisement", we decided to develop a 
Mentoring Handbook for advisors, emphasizing 
the broader aspects of the advisement rela- 
tionship and the different needs of ' individual 
students. A separate and more elaborate 
Student Academic Advisement Manual emphasizing 
resources - ! policies and procedures for both 
student and advisor was also developed. The 
Mentoring Handbook begins with a definition of 
ettective mentoring and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of accessibility and . the quality of the 
relationship with advisees. The introduction 
also emphasizes the importance of accurate, and 
timely referrals to other campus resources 
along with knowledge of . current resource 
materials such as the College Catalog , Handbook 
for Oswego Students and the Student Academic 
Advisement Manual > These advisement handbooks 
were prepared as an initial effort to aid stu- 
dents and faculty advisors at SUNY-Oswego in 
the academic advisement process. These manuals 
are selective rather than comprehensive and are 
intended to be used in conjunction with the 
College Catalog , the Handbook for Oswego 
Students , and other resources. 

The underlying philosophy behind the pre- 
paration of these handbooks was that although 
the student at Oswego is ultimately responsible 
for meeting degree and major .requirements, the 
advisor also plays a critical role in providing 
the student with accurate information and 
appropriate guidance in defining and realizing 
educational and career gpals . Helping the 
student to fulfill requirements on schedule is 
another critical component of the advisement 
process . 

The J'Table of Contents" for the Mentoring 
. Handbook for Academic Advisors and the Student 
Academic Advisement Manual to 1 low. Thlsl is 
perhaps the most efficient way. in the limited 
context of this precis to present the contents 
of the two handbooks ; 
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"A MODEL PROGRAM FDR ADVISING THE UNDECLARED 
MAJOR" 

Presenters: Dr. Ray E. McKerrow, Arts & 
Sciences Advising Committee 
Dr. Michael Vietti, Associate 
Professor, Physics 
University of Maine, Orono 

Upon * our return from the First National 
Conference on Academic Advising last fall, a 
several faculty members continued a discussion 
of our advising needs. We focused attention on 
the problem of advising undeclared majors. As 
a result of our discussions, we have created a 
special course for students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. The course will be taught 
by cooperating faculty during the Fall 
Semester, 1978. We propose to report on this 
model program including an explanation of its 
■ rationale and content, (see atta c he d sheet s) , 
our , procedures for recruiting and training 
faculty, and our plans for evaluating the 
course # 

The program will emphasize pragmatic issues 
involved in the creation and teaching of the 
specialized course. We feel that conferees 
couid benefit from the information provided, 
and from our experiences as faculty recruiting 
our colleagues for' this course. The most 
appropriate audiences for this program are 
faculty advisors, directors of advising 
programs, and ' any other persons currently 
working with faculty in the creation and main- 
tenance of an advising program. As an Arts and 
Sciences College, one of our principal concerns 
is the relation between a liberal education and 
career opportunities. Those persons concerned 
^ith advising career oriented students in the 
humanities should find our experiences relevant 
to their interests. 

DRAFT STATEMENT FSA--99 
FRESHMAN SEMINAR IN ADVISING 

Many students entering the College of Arts 
and Sciences are undecided about the 'career or 
program of study they* wish to pursue or the 
department in which they wish to declare a 
majors. For many, this indecision may make 
their adjustment to college more difficult, and 
may lead to . disappointments great enough to 
cause a student to leave college. Prompted by 
faculty concern over this situation, the 
Freshman Seminar in Advising has been designed 
to assist undecided students in their explora - 
tion of a liberal education in relation to 
career alternatives. Students will not be 
expected to choose a career nor select a rtiajor 
during the v course. However, through 

discussions of the value of a college educa- 
tion, its necessity for specific careers, and 
the resources available within the college and 
university, the student will be better prepared 
to make decisions regarding programs of study 
and careers. Preparation for decision-making 
will focus on* identifying interests, discussing 
personal values, researching career oppor- 
tunities of interest to the student and exa- 
mining ways of fulfilling career needs through 
selected programs in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural^ and physical sciences.. 
In' addition, students will be made aware* of 
campus support services and will have an 



opportunity to broaden their . knowledge of 
various cultural events . 

The course begins with a discussion of aca- 
demic procedures (e .g . fulfilling A ' & S 
requirements both college and departmental, 
add/drop, taking exams...) and the administra- 
tion of an. Interest Inventory. Representatives 
of the Humanities, Social Sciences, and Natural 
Sciences will present information on oppor- 
tunities about their respective areas , and will 
discuss the relevance of these areas to the 
student's acquisition of a liberal education. 
During the last sessions* of the course t stu- 
dents will be able to consult with their advi- 
sors' regarding courses *for the second semester 
of their fresman year. This 1 credit course 
will be taken pass/fail, attendance is 
required. 

1 . All students wil l read essays 

concerning the values of a liberal 
education; and Write a brief (2-3 page) 
essay summarizing their thoughts on. a 
liberal education as it? pertains to 
their personal goals. 

2. AH 'students will , complete a . brief 
paper detailing information about a 
career they have chosen to explore 
during the course. Xhe paper will be 
acompanied by a resume which would be 
appropriate in applying for summer or 
permanent employment. 

3. Students will complete one (1) of the 
■following options: 

A. Read biographies or autobiographies 
of a persons in selected fields; 
write a brief paper summarizing the 
readings . 

B. Schedule an interview with* a person 
in a career field being explored 

^and write a * report on the 
interview. 

, C. Use the classified sections of 

newspapers, and other resources to 
determine availability of employ- 
ment opportunities, pay scales, 
geographic locations of possible 
employment in career interest; and 
write a report? summarizing the 
research. 0 

D. Write a "personal evaluation" essay 
which % discusses the assessment of 
interests and the progress you are 
making toward a career decision. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

bibliographies /Ref erences related to 
assignments will be handed out in class. 

FRESHMAN SEMINAR IN ADVISING FSA— 99 
COURSE OUTLINE 

Sept. 4-8 

Small group session 
Personal introductions v 
1 Course Selection Problems 

Necessary Information--add/drop , fulfilling 
A & S requirements, regulations: 120 hours, 
2 .00 a. a. , 72' hrs . outside major , language 
requirement for various depts. 



Sept. 11-15 

Large group session 

1 Dean Haaland--welcome , intro to liberation, 
suggested topics 

* Dean Gershroan — FSA purpose, introduce the 
faculty teaching the FSA, why college 

2 Small group session 

Strong Campbell Interest Inventory 

Sept. 18-22 

Large group session ' 

1 Introduction to Humanities, 1 main speaker 
, from campus, 2 reactors perhaps from 
; outside 

Small group 

Reaction to presentation--reaction of self 
to these areas 

2 (Study Skills for those groups which don f t 
react , generally & ^specifically for certain 
subjects as needed) a 

Sept. 25-29 ■ 
Large group session * 
. 1 Introduction to Social Sciences, same 
format 
Small group 
2 Reaction to presentation 

(Study skills) Values inventories 



Nov. 13-17 

Small groups session 
1 Registration 

Wind-up- -evaluation 



TYPICAL TESTS: 

PATH A Career Workbook for Liberal Arts 
Students, Howard E. Figler (Carroll Press) 

A Career Planning Program for College 
Students, Loughary & Ripley (United Learning' 
Corporation) 

Career Search, Chapman 

College Survival, Chapman 

On Becoming an Educated 
(W.B. Saunders Co.) 

Additional readings to be selected 

Forrester Gertrude — compilation of source* 
in every career field 



(SRA, Inc.) 
(SRA, Inc.) 
Person, Voeks 



Oct. 2-6 

Large group session 

1 Introduction to Natural & Physical Sciences 
, & Mathmatics, same format 

Small group 

2 Study Skills " 
Reminder of deadlines 

V 

Oct. 9-13 

Large group session 

1 Interpretation of Inventories 
Small group session 
Library paper assignee} 

2 Discussion of UMO college offerings using 
catalog, Careers & Programs in A & S, and 
other career information resources from the 
Counseling Center, Fogler Library, Computer 
Center, Student Academic Advising, Career 
Planning & Placement. 

Oct. 16-20 

Large group' session 

1 Non-academic support systems—Financial 
aid, Health Center, Career Planning & 
Placement, Counseling Center r 
to identify the key people 

Small group session 

2 Development of employment vita with option 
of viewing model interview tapes 

Oct. 23-27 

Small group session 

1 Discussion of career interests/goals 

2 Same 

Oct. 20-Nov. 3 
1 Small group session 

Student reports 2 Same 



Nov. 6-10 

Small group session 

1 Complete student reports 
Small group session 

Registration discussion, courses to choose, 
A 5 S requirements, pass-fail option 

2 Special Seminars, signatures needed, 
registration card format 

Reminder of deadlines 
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"CONSULTANT'S CONSORTIUM" 

Presenters: Dr. Thoaas J. Grites, Stockton 

State College, Chairperson 
gi Mr. David Crockett, American 

r College Testing Program 

Mr. Michael McCauley, Ball State 

University 

Dr. Joseph F. Metz, University of 
Maryland 

Ms. Toni Trombley, University of 
Vermont 

This Program was . designed to provide 
Conference-site consultation services which 
might not otherwise be available to certain 
institutions or individuals- The panelists 
intended for specific topics to be identified 
prior to the Program via a "request form" 
distributed at the Conference Registration. 

Thi s _ te chni que was relative ly unsuccess f ul , 

however, and most topics were identified by the 
participants at the time of the Program. 

The primary topics discussed were ones of 
seemingly general interest to most Conference 
participants. These were, in general, eval- 
uation of advising/advisors, how to generate 
support for the advising program, and advise- 
ment strategies for the non- traditional stu- 
dent. The consensus opinion given by the 
panelists on these subjects was as follows: 

Evaluation - This is a process that should 
be done , but the strategies, implications, 
uses, and techniques will certainly vary. 
Evaluation of advising is too often reduced to 
thinking in* terms of only one mode — student 
evaluations of individual advisors. While this 
is a valid evaluation mode, it is also too 
limited in perspective. Other areas of eval- 
uation should include : 

1 . The institutional commitment to 
advising: What are the definition, 
description, or objectives °of the 
advising process and what outcomes are 
desired? What kinds of compensations 
or rewards are provided for good 
advising? It makes little sense and 
wastes efforts if advisors are eval- 

/ uated when the institution isn't con- 
cerned about how well the advisors 
perform in the first place. Some advi- 
sors, of course, will want to know how 
well they advise, but this is not a 
common request. 

2. The advising process as a whole: Is 
the" current delivery system (faculty, 
staff, peers, etc.) desirable and 
adequate? Are communications, direc- 
tions, and materials clear, complete, 
accurate, and timely received? 1 Are the 
selection, training, and evaluation 
aspects of the program specified? In 
other words, are the collective or 
centralized functions efficient and 
effective? 

3. The evaluators : ^fore than students 
need to be included in each area of the 
evaluation process . Other evaluators 
should include Deans or Directors of 
academic units and of advising programs 
specifically, the advisors themselves, 
other campus staff who may be affected 
by the advising program (Admissions, 
Registrar, Orientation, Counseling 
Center, etc.), and certainly students. 



4. The method of evaluation: This is # 
usually done 'by simple questionnaire, 
but could be enhanced by interviews (of 
selected individuals from all consti- 
tuencies mentioned above) and specific 
Task Forces or committees. 
Generating Support - This process, too, 
varies according to institutional character- 
istics. However, there seem to be minimal 
general guidelines to be considered in one's 
strategy to generate support for an advising 
program. These include : 

1. Publicity or advertising: This is 
simply making known to the appropriate 
institutional community what already 
exists,/ what is lacking, and some 
potential improvements. This may be 
done through personal contacts, written 

correspondenc e^ uti lization of e stab- 

lished committees, or campus publica- 
tions (only the positive- elements are 
highlighted^here) , but is 'always done 
openly and judiciously, and -usually 
with the inter^on of raising awareness' 
or presenting an idea. 

2. Collecting Data: Facts and figures 
with cogent interpretations and impli- 
cations do attract the attention of 
decision-makers. Whatever data can be 
collected and presented to support 
one's argument for improved' advising 
services seem appropriate. Such data 
might include admissions, enrollment, 
attrition (through withdrawal, 
dismissal, transfer, or graduation), 
advisor/advisee ratios, student traffic 
in key service offices, referrals, and 
the number and length of advising 
appointments • 

3* Risk-taking: In certain situations 
where enough support exists so that 
one's job security is not threatened 
and upheaval will not • result, 
worthwhile programs should merely be 
begun. \lf little money is needed and 
if relatively few criticisms arise, the 
program/will probably become institu- 
tionalized as soon as its * relative 
worth is realized. It's likely that if 
you don't do it, then nobody *will. 
Non- trad i t ional students - This terminology 
is now so broadly used that i£ is difficult to 
knoW what sub-population of students one is 
really identifying. . Some of the specific 
groups commonly referred as "non-traditional" 
include older returning women and men, + 
veterans, minority students, the educationally, 
socially, or economically disadvantaged, the 
physically handicapped, international students, 
the early admit (high school) -student, the 
post-baccalaureate student, and even students 
who are currently incarcerated. 

To develop a single strategy for advising 
such a range of students is probably not 
possibly. There are some possibilities that 
may be considered, however, as institutions/' 
recognize which populations they would like to 
target. These include: 

1 • Identify special advisors : Just as 
advising centers have developed for 
"Exploratory" students and certain 
advisors have been selected to advise 
new freshmen, perhaps similar persons 
can be identified to advise various 
groups of non-traditional students. 
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2. Planned facilitation: If advising 
these students requires extraordinary 
personal qualities, more *titne I or dif- 
ferent facilities, then they must be 
provided •* The advisor needs to be 
accessible to the handicapped student, 
needs more time to advise the returning 
or disadvantaged student, and may need 
transportation to advise off-carapus 
students. Strategically located offi- 
ces, reduced advisee loads, and readily 
available facilities (especially for 
evening students) can all contribute to 
the improvement of the total advising 
program, 

3. No difference should exist: These stu- 
dents are not necessarily advised dif- 
ferently than any other student in 
terms of class scheduling according to 
individual academic ability, availabil- 
ity of campus . services, or general 
academic information . Perhaps it is 
unnecessary ox unwise to design 
separate adyising programs so 
specialized; this. is certainly a 
question that each advising program 
must address. 

It must be noted that no panaceas Were pre- 
sented. The panelists merely tried to draw 
upon their own unique experiences, observations 
made in institutions where they might have 
served as consultants, and- all other available 
resources of which they were aware to provide 
ideas that may not have been considered pre- 
viously. The panelists also provided 1 various 
materials for distribution and review that 
could be adopted or incorporated into a 
participant's own advising program. 

Further information" or consultation by the 
panelists is available upon request./ 
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"TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS AND ACADEMIC ADVISING" 
Presenters: Jim Hendricks , Corrections and Law 
Enforcement 

E. Michael Walsh, Coordinator, 
Baccalaureate Studies 
School Of Technical Careers, 
Southern Illinois University 

Although academic advising has been in 
existence as long as higher education in 
America, in the last lew years this role has 
begun to receive the attention it deserves. 
Concerned about the generally poor rating 
advising services receive, many colleges are 
examining and improving their advisement ser- 
vices. National conferences on advising are 
being held and are well- ; attended . Advisors are 
beginning to be seen as performing not * p only 
clerkish functions (such as registration), but 
also some significant counseling functions as 
well (O'Banion, 1972). As many colleges are 
recognizing, the great flexibility of programs 
(ta many schools one-third of a student s hours 
may be elect ives) and the large' number of stu- 
dents classified as undecided are evidence of 
the need for more systematic and professional 
academic counseling. . In addition, the contact 
between advisor and student occasionally 
results in interpersonal conflict or less than 
productive interactions. In an effort to 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of 
advisors, one may find many methods which have 
the goal of improving interpersonal com- 
munication. One such method is Transactional 
Analysis (TA) . 

TA was developed as a method of 
psychotherapy by Dr. Eric Berne in the 1950"s 
(Berne, 1964). Since that time, it has been 
used successfully by counselors and therapists; 
however, its concepts have only recently been 
applied to academic advising. Some of the 
advantages of TA, according to its proponents, 
are that : y / 

1. Its methods and principles are rela- 
tively easy to /Learn; 

2. It increases our self-understanding, 
thereby increasing understanding of 
another individual's personality; 

3. It is a practical tool £hat is almost 
immediately usable; and 

4. It helps in solving intrapersonal and 
. interpersonal problems. 

In general, TA stresses the understanding 
of interactions between people (what people say 
to each other). TA helps us understand and 
deal more appropriately wiCh harmful and 
destructive transactions. Further, according 
to Jongeward (1973), TA offers people a way to 
sort out their motivations and purpose .and 
helps them make decisions about which behaviors 
to suppress and which behaviors to express 
more fully. 

More specifically, Transactional Analysis 
provides a framework for understanding many of 
the events which take place in advising . 
Through TA, advisors can gain a fuller notion 
of the nature and purpose of advising , of beha- 
vior which will help achieve this purpose, and*- 
of behavior which will retard this achievement. 
It can help advisors determine ways of 
interacting with students and ways of coun.^ 
ter acting behavior which is destructive or non- 
productive. TA can also provide an explanation 
for why certain behavior is constructive and 
certain behavior is not. TA, then, can help 
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advisors develop their skills as advisors; in 
addition, it can contribute to the growing' 
theoretical basis for advising. 

Probably the main reason that TA has not 
been more widely adopted is the lingering 
belief that advising is not a significant acti- 
vity, that advisors typically perform only such 
routine functions as course registration, and 
that, even at its best, it is an information- 
giving function. In the past, faculty have not 
been willing to accept the idea that advising 
involves a different set of skills from 
teaching--"anyone\can advise," they have con- 
tended. As noted above, however, this attitude 
is changing. The concern over poor quality in 
advising,, the growing belief that advising can 
have an impact on student satisfaction with an 
institution, and the recent attempts to give 
advising greater definition attest to this new 
trend. As interest in the counseling functions 
of advising grows, advisors will look to TA (as 
well as to other systems) for skills and theory 
which will heLp them become better advisors. 

Basic to the understanding of TA are (1) 
the concepts of Parent , Adult, and Child , and 
(2) psychological games. In brief, TA says 
that there are three parts inside each person. 
One of these parts the Parent. The Parent 

is Learned through interaction with one's 
parents or other authority figures. The infor- 
mation in the Parent is helpful as it tries to 
keep the individual out of trouble. It is a 
time-saving and 'energy-saving device. An 
appropriate piece of Parent information which 
would also be energy-saving is the message 
"Look both wdys before crossing the street." 
Common words /used by a parent include should , 
shou l dn ' t , atyd don ' 1 1 and with' these words some 
parent information can be misleading and preju- 
dicial. Tvpical examples of prejudicial parent 
informatio^ are statements such as "Liberal 
arts majors don't get jobs" and "Technical 
programs are second class." 

The /Adult is the logical, rational, 
reality-tjesting, knowledgeable, interacting, 
part of the personality. The Adult makes deci- 
sions based on information. A common Adult 
interchange is one person's request for the 
time to which another responds that it is 3 
o'clock. When advischrs convey information to 
* students, help them to plan a schedule, or help 
them formulate their career goals, generally 
the advisor's Adult is in control. 

The Child tends to be> fun-loving, spon- 
taneous, curious, rsponsibility-evad ing , and 
selfish. As the individual grows to adulthood, 
the Child is usually submerged, emerging occa- 
sionally. A fine example of a Child phrase, 
including Child words, is ".I want what I want 
when I want it," stressing the immediate grati- 
fication of the child's world. When advisors 
or students joke, express feelings of job, or 
express anger, they are generally acting out of 
their Child. 

These roles of personality components are 
exhibited each day. If we are telling our son 
that he had better clean up his room before 
going outside, we are likely to be in our 
Parent, speaking to our son's Child. However, 
if we .ire planning a vacation with our spouse, 
we will likely make some Adult decision about 
what 'hv budget will logically allow. At. the 
same ?i**io f our Child thinks about the fun 
involved and may have some input on spending 
just a little bit more money than the Adult 
decides upon . 



Understanding these three components of the 
personality can be *. particularly helpful in 
recognizing the dominant structure of the rela- 
tionships advisors es tablish with s tudents . 
They consider students as children who need to 
be told or led. They plan students 1 programs 
for them, they tell students what ^theyj need to 
take; they are protective, becoming not only 
the students' advocate when problems arise but 
may also, take on the role of rescuer. 

A Other advisors es tablish Child- Child rela- 
tionships. These advisors are "good guys" and 
well-liked. They spend most of their time with 
students "shooting the breeze" and carrying on 
conversations that have little to do with their 
role as advisors. Their goal, whether they 
admit it or ncjt , is to be liked and maintain 
good relationships with students. , ' ^ 

The advisor who is able to be an ativtfCate 
is certainly an asset; a mainfcaining friendly 
relationships is undoubtedly necessary. While 
both these capabilities are necessary, the 
Parent-Child and the Child-Child relationships 
are limited, for they prevent growth in both 
the student and advisor. The advisor-as- Parent 
does not encourage independent problem solving 
because the Parent knows best. The advisor-as- 
Child is more interested in gratification than 
in such Adult activities as planning and 
decision-making. In neither case is the Adult 
in control . 

Transactional analysis can help advisors 
maintain a dominant Adult-Adult relationship. 
While this relationship may occasionally call 
for Parental behavior and should include Child- 
like enjoyment, neither should be dominant. 
The Adult should be in control, for the primary 
purpose of advising is to engage the Adult of 
the student in a process of exploring academic, 
career, and life goals and planning programs to 
help bring these about.- 

The other important TA concept is that of 
psychological games. A game is a destructive, 
time-consuming interaction between people in 
which one player wins a payoff (usually bad 
feelings) at the expense of another person. An 
example of a game is the following : 

A student holds a full-time job while 
also attending college full-time . His 
grades have not been good and he is on 
probation. Although he and his advisor 
discuss his need to get better grades, the 
next semester he is suspended. In 
explaining his situation to his advisor he 
says : "What do you expect from me? After 
all, I have this handicap of having to 
work." 

According tp Berne (1964) , this game is 
called "Wooden Leg" and is played in order to 
avoid accomplishment--in this example, to avoid 
good academic standing. While it is true that 
to work and attend college full-time is diffi- 
cult, it is by no means impossible. The stu- 
dent , by using a psychological game , can 
continue to feel sorry for' himself ..while 
blaming his woes on the situation he has in fact 
chosen for himself. Another typical game is 
illustrated in the following situation : 

About a week before classes begin a 
student drops in to see the advisor, saying 
that she needs some help planning a sched- 
ule for next term. "What would you like 
to take?" asks the advisor. "I don't 
know, " replies the s tudent ; "What 1 s 
available?" "There's an open section of 



chemistry at 2:00 and you need a science 
course." "Yes, but I work in the 

afternoon." "Well, how about a math 
course--you need that, too--and there's an 
opening at 8:00?" "That would be ok, but I 
don't want to get up that early." After an 
hour and many suggestions, a ^schedule is 
finally worked out. However, the advisor 
feels frustrated and offers one final 
suggestion: "If you come in earlier next 
term, you could probably get a better 
schedule." "I would," replied the student, 
"but I just don't have the time." 
This game is called "Why Don't You--Yes 
But." It preys on the advisor's tendency to be 
a rescuer, but it is always meant to show up 
the advisor as inadequate. It is a student's/ 
way of establishing a Child-Parent rela? 
tionship, forcing the advisor into the role ox 
Parent. The game is also an attempt to put the 
responsibility for accomplishment on the advi- 
sor. If the student fails to graduate on time, 
it would not be unthinkable to hear her playing. 
a*game of "If It Weren't For You." 

Understanding these parts of the/ per- 
sonality and the concept of psychologica 1/ games 
can help an advisor interpret and respond to 
many situations. If a student is complaining 
about the way the Housing Office treats stu- 
dents, for example, making statemet/ts which 
could come from the prejudicial Parent, some 
advisors would be inclined to chirrfe in with 
their own list of grievances. Th0 Parent of 
the student has managed to find the Parent of\ 
the advisor an agreeable conversationalist. 
Interactions like these constitute a relatively 
harmless version of "Ain't It Awful". An advi- 
sor interested in staying in the Adult, 
however, would not respond in this way. Rather 
than responding with an opinion of his or her 
own, the advisor might first engage in what 
Thomas Gordon (1977) calls ""active listening" 
by saying "Your're upset abo'ut the way you were 
treated at the Housing Office?" The advisor*s- 
Adult is engaged in real i£y- tes t ing by asking, 
in effect, "Is this an accurate paraphrase?" 
The advisor might then continue in that vein 
with the four Adult questions: Who ? What ? When 
and Where ? Depending y6n the conversation , the 
•"advisor might finally/ ask: "Do you want to 
blow off steam or do/ you want to do something 
about it?" If the farmer is the case, the con- 
versation will takyl a new direction; if the 
latter is the caVe , the advisor will begin 
helping the student engage in problem-solving. 

With an understanding of TA, an advisor can 
help students erf gage their Adults. Students 
who wish to contest a grade or a test, for 
example, often/ approach instructors in their • 
angry Child, An approach which may engage the 
instructor's / Parent and result merely in 
conf rontat iot/. The advisor can help students 
approach th<5 situation in their Adult by asking 
the instructor for information about the basis* 
for the grade.. Such an approach engages the 
instructo/T 's Adult. The student then can ask 
the inst/ructor to go over the exam. If the 
student/ has in fact done poorly, then this 
constructive approach will help the student 
decidf/ how to prepare for the next test. In 
any c/ase, the student who engages in an Adult- . 
Adul/t interaction has a better chance of 
'leaving it without, the bad feeling that 
results from an angry confrontation in which, 
by the way, the student loses. 



Engaging one's Adult is typically the way 
of counteracting psychological games. „ In 
Berne's terminology,, each game has a "thesis" — 
wfcat the person playing in the game is trying 
to prove. In order j to avoid being drawn into a 
game an advisor learns the "antithesis." In 
the case of "Wooden Leg," for example, the 
/antithesis involves refusing to provide the 
sympathy and support which the student desires 
for the lack of accomplishment. The advisor 
should place the responsibility for the failure 
on the student by asking him what he expects of 
himself. If the student .does not expect 
accomplishment of himself, he is engaging in a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The antithesis of "Why Don't Ybu--Yes But" 
is to avoid the role of making suggestions. 
Once it becomes clear to an advisor that what 
might at ...first. .s^-eni an Adult exchange of- in£or- 
mation is really a game, the advisor can say, 
"That seems to be quite a problem. What' do you 
p lan to do about i t ?" 

It is helpful to the academic advisor to be 
an active listener while also using techniques 
such as TA. However, it is important to note 
that techniques -1 without personal involvement 
merely 'means that the advisor becomes a tech- 
nician. The most importan t\ characteris tic that 
an advisor can bring to academic advising is 
the personal involvement of another human 
being. This personal involvement, coupled with 
a significant function, makes advising just as 
important as any other activity' within the edu- 
cational institution. 

Surely, the methods outlined here will not 
work all the time and they may not work well 
until one becomes more comfortable with them. 
Reading books about TA (There are many 
available;^ Born to Win (James and Jongeward , 
1971] is an excellent primer) and especially 
attending workshops dealing witTi TA can help 
one assimilate the techniques into one's own 
behavioral repertoire. 

TA should be an integral part of a compre- 
hensive advisor training and retraining devel- 
opment effort. A good basic training in TA 
lean be helpful to academic advisors not only 
professionally, but also personally, as* it can 
lid the advisor in better understanding the 
porld we all live in. 
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"BRIDGING THE CAP TOR TRANSFER STUDENTS" 
Presenter: Henry D. Pope, Coordinator of 

Special Projects, Texas A' & M 

University 

Requirements for the first two years of 
academic work leading to the baccalaureate 
degree are not the same for all college and 
university degree programs. This rather 

obvious statement deserves to be reviewed by 
those who are charged with the responsibility 
of helping students plan their first two years 
of collegiate work. It deserves to be reviewed 
because of the tremendous impact the first two 
years of college have in ' developing the broad 
experiences necessary to produce an educated 
person and because of the hazards involved when 
students change their mind about which career 
pattern they want to follow, v But beyond the., 
inherent- need - to, Jielp- any .enter) ng college stu- 
dent plan carefully his course of study are the 
special needs of students who enter a course of' 
study in one college with plans to complete it 
at a different college. Thus, the articulation 
of transfer policies for transfer students is 
a unique subset of the larger problem of proper 
academic advising. And since there exists a 
diversity of academic requirements within indi- 
vidual colleges, a general solution to the 
problem of articulation of transfer policies 
must necessarily be dealt with between indivi- 
dual colleges involved and not on a universal 
bas is . 

It would be nice to think that state regu- 
. latory bodies -or voluntary consortia of indepen- 
dent colleges may be able to create a viable 
formula to resolve the transfer student's 
problems and simultaneously uphold institu- 
tional and facuLty autonomy. But I don't 
believe, even for a minute, that it will happen 
because the philosophy of each college will 
govern what general education courses it 
believes are necessary to produce educated 
studen ts-^-and this philosophy will be stoutly 
defended . 

The emphasis of one college's general edu- 
cation program may court the sciences while 
others embrace the liberal arts, but most often 
there will be a reasonable balance between the 
two. Also, almost any traditional academic 
course will satisfy the elective requirements 
of the first two years of college. I recognize 
the wrath I can bring upon myself for making 
such an over-arching statement, but lower level 
deceives are not the major concern of this 
paper. And for the sake of brevity I have cho- 
sen to ignore the differences of opinion that 
may be encouraged here and, move on to. the 
problem of improving the articulation of 
transfer policies between individual institu- 
tions so that differences in academic require- 
ments for specific major courses of study can 
be dealt with on a rational and understandable 
basis . 

•To reemphasize, the flexibility permitted 
in the choice of elective courses is not 
usually matched when choosing courses leading 
to a particular major. Rather, most institu- 
tional course requirements for a major are 
immutable. { 

^Before focusing -more sharply on models 
for the improvement of articulatior. problems, 
let me say that I recognize that transfer 
students face several obstacles when they 
change schools. Among the hurdles that come 



immediately to mind are (1) M D's" will not 
transfer, (2) remedial and technical courses 
will no.t transfer, (3) transcript evaluation 
and denial of admission may be made too late 
for selecting an alternate school , (4) cultural 
shock may accompany the student ' s enrollment in 
a different school, (5) . orientation at the new 
school may not be handled well, and (6) credit 
will not transfer because courses are not 
equivalent. Other problems can surely be 
listed, but I believe the most pressing and 
universal problem faced by transfer students is 
the effective , if not actual , loss of academic 
credit because courses they have taken at one 
school will not satisfy particular degree 
requirements at another. Consequently, the 

* transfer student from school "A" usually, must 
complete a greater number of credit hours for 
the same degree program at school "B" than one 
who has pursued the - degree program at school 
"B'^from the onset of his college career. I 
has ten to add that this problem exists for 
intracollege as well as intercollege transfers. 

The essence of the problem may be found in 
the fact that career patterns and major course 
requirements Within any particular college will 
be determined and jealously guarded by the 
faculty -'in that discipline. As for myself, I 
find it difficult to refute their claim that 
they know best what is "required to educate phi- 
losophers,^ chemists, computing scientists, or 
any ot^er of the ' plethora of career patterns 

, open to students. Criticism » of this long 
standing prerogative of a college faculty worth 
its salt will result in little productive gain. 
However, the transfer student must bear the 
cost--in time and money required to make up 
course deficiencies --of such rigidity. 

At this point, I would like to limit my 
discussion further to include f only those stu- 
dents transferring from community colleges to 
senior colleges. While I expect that transfer 
students between senior institutions would face 
many of the same problems, their reasons for 
transferring may bias conclusions drawn about 
career planning during the first two years of 
college . Even omitting senior college trans- 
fers, the number of students .are sufficient to 
warrant our best thinking on the matter since a 
recent government report on enrollment showed 
that community colleges will enroll 40 percent 
of the nation's college students by 1980. * 

What, then, is the transfer student to do? 
There are several possible alternative courses 
of action open to colleges to help transfer 
students avoid loss . of academic credit, but I 
will consider only five — one of which, I 
believe, is practical, attainable, and 
superior. First, I do not believe that coun- 
seling a student toward satisfying requirements 
for the AA degree is an effective means of 
helping community college students make curri- 
culum choices to aid his transferring to a 
senior college. As Eileene Kuhns observed , 
counseling a student to stay in the community 
college until receiving the associate degree 
may not be the best adviqe , "since many col- 
leges do not give admission preference to those 
with the degree. "2 This statement is not meant 
to impugn the associate degree. Rather, it is 
simply a statement of fact that a student 
should know before investing time and money 
taking courses that may not satisfy the degree 
requirements of the institution to which he 
plans to transfer. For the student who 



terminates his formal higher education at the 
community college level it is an appropriate 
and significant testament of his achievement. 

A second and eminently desirable alter- 
native is for each transfer student to visit 
the campus to which he' plans to transfer in 
order to resolve problems on a persori-to-person 
basis. Unfortunately, the numbers of students 
involved are simply too large to resolve the 
bulk of transfer problems in this way for any 
but the smalLest senior colleges. In addition, 
it is an enormously expensive process for the 
student. The actual^ dollar cost to a student 
traveling a distance' of 150 miles would, con- 
servatively, cost about $75. 0a for travel, 
lodging, and gasoline. Add to that figure the 
cost of faculty and administrative time at the 
senior institution, and it makes the expense 
too great for all concerned. Moreover, coun- 
seling the student after he has completed his 
community college curriculum comes too late to 
prevent errors in selecting prerequisite courses 
needed for a particular degree at the college 
to which he plans to transfer. 

A third, and increasingly popular alter- 
native is .for a senior college or system of 
senior colleges--such as might be organized 
under a state coordinating system--to stipulate 
a basic core of courses leading to the asso- 
ciate degree which will simultaneously satisfy 
the lower level requirements of all senior 
college degree programs involved-— In effect, 
this would serve to admit ^pmmunity college 
transfers to upper division studies upon 
transfer with no risk of losft academic credit. 
This is well and good, excepk that it will not 
prevent senior colleges froV requiring all 
prerequisite work ' leading to\ a particular 
degree. In essence, this ^alternative only 
gives the transfer student (a( fallse sense of 
security regarding his rate of fepogress and can 
only enhance his frustration in having to a take 
a greater number of courses to satisfy degree 
requires its than are required for students 
enroLled in the senior college program as 
entering freshmen. 



A fourth, and\ fairly common, alternative is 
institutions \ to /use course equivalency 



for 

tabLes to* soLve the/ articulation "* problems 
between individual ins/titutions . This is, of 
course, not a new Approach, and one large 
objection is the cumbdrsomenes s of the finished 
package of material/s . Equivalency tables 

incorporating course/ descriptions and course 
numbering for several/ schools are difficult to 
use and often do not/ give assistance in deter- 
mining degree requirements for particular cour- 
ses of study. ' ^ 

A fifth, and /l believe, more practical 
alternative has been developed by the 
University of Mis souri — Rolla (UMK) . UMR has 
produced model transfer programs for engi- 
neering and arts and sciences majors. In engi- 
neering, for example, UMR has set up model 
transfer programs with 16 community colleges. 
These* model programs were developed jointly by 
faculty members of UMR and the various com- 
munity colleges. The resulting publication 
identifies for transfer students the staff mem- 
bers at UMR and the staff member of the com- 
munity college for which the model ' program was 
prepared, providing also their telephone num- 
bers and addresses. ^ 

The published model program also includes 
the basic -transfer policy -of UMK, specific 



registration steps to be taken for enrolling in 
the fall, spring, and summer sessions, and 
other information of interest to the transfer 
student such as CO-OP opportunities, $0TC 
requirements, and financial^ aid information. 

But the heart of the model program lies in 
the very specific degree requirements outlined 
for each department involved . This basic 
degree plan information lists the courses by 
number and description --t©* be taken at a par- 
ticular community college and at UMR. A stu- 
"dent can easily determine the exact courses he 
needs to take at each school. And while a stu- 
dent has the option to. deviate from the 
published degree plans, he is * advised to do so 
only after he contacts his departmental advisor 
and- the admissions office at UMR, or the UMR 
program representative. 

This type of program requires a great dpal 
of effort and faculty N time , but it removes much 
of the uncertainty faced by transfer students, 
and it greatly reduces the time required for 
transcript evaluation and academic advising at 
the senior college level. The model transfer 
program procedure is also attractive because 
once it has been developed it is relatively 
inexpensive to operate. But most importantly 
for the transfer student, it can effectively 
reduce the cost, in time and money, of lost 
credit hours . 
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"ONGOING ORIENTATION TO A UNIVERSITY" 
Presenter: Charles W. Connell , Assistant Dean, 

Arts and Sciences, West Virginia 

University 

Ongoing orientarion is a practical program 
being conducted at Wj. *t Virginia University for 
six years now under the course title of 
Orientation 1. Taught by a volunteer faculty 
member and 'at least one upper-class student 
assistant, each section of twenty first 
semester Freshman students is led through an 
ongoing orientation to the University for the 
first ten weeks of the semester. Each class, 
meets tor 90 minutes per week in a discussion 
format to focus on the six majo* topics (the 
nature of a University, academic life and aca* 
demic regulations, the role of the faculty, the 
role of the advisor and academic service units, 

soc i al an d cultural li fe on c a m pu s , an d_ phy s i - 

cal facilities orientation) plus related topics 
which are generated by the students themselves. 
The current goal of Orientation 1 is to get 
each student involved in some campus activity 
in order to reduce the student felt alienation 
and insure a greater chance of academic suc- 
cess . t 

The concept developed out of a need for 
students to become acclimated more surely to 
academic and campus life at a University with 
nearly 20,000 students when they had come 
mostly from towns with populations of 5,000 or 
less. Faculty who had not taught Freshman stu- 
dents for many years also decided that, they 
should become reacquainted with the problems 
and concerns of incoming students. In pro- 
viding the orientation sessions for the first 
ten weeks of a fifteen-week semester, faculty 
decided that these were the most critical weeks 
wherein students could pick up where they left 
off in Summer Orientation and have someone to 
consult with regularly at a time when new 
academic problems were being confronted. The 
students get to know a faculty member who 
demonstrates a willingness to help, a key fac- 
tor it has been shown vn reducing attrition 
rates, and fellow students on a more intimate 
basis. There is no pressure for grades 
although the course is offered for one hour of 
credit on a pass/ fail basis, and students are 
provided a pejer model in the upper-class stu- 
dent who works with the faculty member to 
develop the course syllabus . 'Reading lists on 
career planning and related areas are provided, 
as well as contacts with counseling, reading 
and writing labs to assist Freshman with those 
needs as they are identified. 



"STRUCTURING TOUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION" 
Panel: Kike McCauley (Chairperson) 
Frank Dyer, Wennette Pegues, 
Toni Trombley, Dick Eppinga 

N.B. "Question or comment *from audience 
is denoted by "C" , panel response 
• by "R". 



1- C: Plea-se keep the dues as low as possible. 

-R: (Frank) This will certainly be 
done. There has also been a major 
effort to keep the conference 
' • registration cost to a minimum. 

2- C: Has a method of ratification of the ta 

constitution arid /or bylaws already been 
considered? 
-R: (Milce) No. 

3- C: Will NACADA be on its own or- under -the 

wing of another organization? 
-R: (Mike, Toni) We will be on our own. 
There are no plans to use another 
organization as an unbrella. 

4- C: Can you break down the registration 
p costs? 

--R: (Frank) The conference itself cost 
$60 and $5 was set aside for the 
new organization. 

5- C: What are "the plans regarding the seven 

regional directors and their regions? 
-R: (Wennette) The regions will not 
host regional meetings. They will 
be utilized for communications, 
publicity, and organizational devel- 
opment . 

6- C: Will maps of the regions and other 

information be available before the ejid 
of the conference? 
-R: (Wennette) Probably not. 
-R: r (Mike) We also need tp prepare a 
map giving the geographical distri- 
bution of this year's particpants. 

7- C: Are there any plans for a news bulletin 

for exchange of information? .* 
-R: (Toni) Should there be? You tell 
us. (Audience reaction was 

generally but not strongly , 
favorable .) 
-R: (Dick) In the statement of purpose 
of NACADA, the steering committee 
decided to exclude the phrase 
"clearinghouse for the collection 
and dissemination of information on 
> academic advising" as being, ini- 
tially at least, too ambitious. 

8- C: At the conventions there should be a 

"fair mixture" of academics who are 
advisers, professional advisers, and 
student affairs personnel . 
-R: (Toni) We are striving for exactly 

this--to be of service to all those 

in academic advising. 
' -R: (Dick) This objective is not-ed in 

our statement pf purpose. 
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10-C: 



9-C: Follow up to previous question: par- 
ticipant would like to see some 
guarantee that this mixture will be con- 
tinued^ 

-R: (Dick, after relating in some 
detail how and why I was asked to 
participate on the Steering 
Committee) My presence on the 
Steering Committee is attributable 
to two .things: first, » my own 
determination that there should be 
a fair balance in representation 
and my persistence in making my 
views known; and second, the sen- 
sitivity and sense of fairness of 
those persons originally on the 
Task Force regarding this important 
issue. State belief k that 

questioner's views will receive a 
most sympathetic hearing. 

(Sister Francis Ann Hayes) For obvious 
reasons there are few people here from 
Minnesota; at Omaha there will be a dif- 
ferent geographical mixture. Be that as 
it may, she wants to give a special 
thanks to those at th^s conference who 
kept in mind small, liberal arts 
co 1 leges . 

11- C: Please don r t do anything to divide 

academic adsinis trators , professional 
advisers, student personnel people, etc. 

12- C: Vhat effect will NACADA have on, say, 

ACAFAD, since in many ways it is a simi- 
lar organzation? 
-R: (Toni) ACAFAD is twelve years old 
and is primarily a support for 
middle management personnel, many 
of whom hav,e no relationship to 
academic advising. NACADA is not 
only for academic advis ers but for 
academic advis ing . t 

13- C: If NACADA/) makes it, ACAFAD may well 

co L lapse* * 
-R: (Joan .Mitchell) The regional 
character (regional .> areas and 
activities) of ACAFAD gives it 
great strength. 

14- C: (Billie Jacobini) Those in audience 

should write to the Task Forces and the 

Officers--as previously introduced to 

the group. Addresses are found in the 
conference resource material. 

16- C: (Bob Clayton) Is there an organizational 

timetable and how does it affect Omaha? 
-R: (Mike) We do have a timetable. At 
Omaha there should be an organiza- 
tion and memberships will be 
offered . 

17- C: (Les Roberts?) You're asking us to 

volunteer our services but many of us 
don't know any background and are not ' 
privy to plans. How about a mailing 
giving this information to those who 
have attended the conferences? 



• 18-C: Is Sunday through Wednesday the best 
time for the conference? What about 
Saturday through Tuesday?/ 
-R: (Frank) There is no reason this" 
could not be. done, if that is whafr 
is desired % 
-R; (bob Clayton) Present practice is 

best. • 
-R: (Les .Roberts?) Likes Sunday through 
Wednesday best and also the October 
time period, when we've all just 
\finished fc advising* 

19- C: Tt)e constitution and bylaws should be 

mailed to Conference participants before 
incorporation; otherwise there is the 
risk of losing ' support . 
-R: (Billie Jacobini) Goal is to , pre- 
sent them at the ..ext annual con- 
ference. 

20- C: Feels some frustration at the structure 

and format of the conference sessions-- 
forcitig people to choose among a number 
of good sessions. * 
-R : (Tom Grites) Attempts were made to 
prevent sessions on similar topics 
from occurring at the same time. 
Expanding the number of presen- 
tations at Memphis vas done partly 
because of the suggestions of many 
at the Burlington Conference that 
^ tne choices among sessions ought to 
be wider. Some type of coding of 
the sessions migh£ help for next 
year. More information on the 
sessions will be available next 
year . 

21- C: Can the sessions be taped? Thinks pro- 

ceedings will sell. 
-R: (Toni) Burlington 'proceedings have 
not sold well at all thus far. 

22- C: Suggests bet,ter communications better 

presenters and the program committee. 
-R: (Tom Grites) We are more than open * 
to suggestions. 

23- C: Suggests general sessions on topics of - 

greatest interest, to be determined by 
polling. , » 

24- C: Suggests "show and tell" sessions t>n 

various Lopics at which persons 
interested in those topics can share , 
'what they are doing and how' their insti- 
tutions are handling the ^^roblems. 

25- C: (Bruce Potter) Suggesto^. that ^a one-page 

summary of all presentations^ should be 
made available. 

26- C: Please' don't neglect each year those -who 

are just beginning careers in academic 
advising. Make sure there 15 are suitable 
sessions for such persons. 
-R: (Tom Grites) we can p.-ther this 
kind of information from the 
program proposal forms. Also it 
might be helpful to know which per- 
sons will be making a presentation 
for the first time . 
-R: (Toni) Urges presenters T have 
handouts .it thei r se.ss luris . 
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27-C. 



28-C: 



29-C: 



(Reg Grier) Tho^se sessions which only a^ 
few persons have shown interest in (on 
the advance form) might be cut to make 
room for other more popular programs , 
~R; (Dick) This is fine as lone as it 
does not mean eliminating the very 
sessions that might be most useful 
co a certain few (but noneless 
important) advisers, for example, 
in my case, those at small, liberal 
arts colleges . 
-R: (Tom Crices) Let me know if you - 
think there are too many sessions 
going on at one time (also 
referring back to 20- C) . This was 
done purposefully to give broader 
choice and also keep the audience 
number to a manageable level. 

(Joan Nelson) Would like mare room to 
display materials and also a process to 
make it easier to request copies so that 
one-of-a-kind materials would not be so 
frequently lost. 



Suggests 
sharing . 



bulletin board for idea 



The session was adjourned promptly at 
9:30 p.m. by Chairperson Mike McCauley. 



THE LETTER DRAFTED AS A RESULT OF THE 
SUNDAY MEETING OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE WHICH 
WAS LATER PASSED OUT TO ALL PARTICIPANTS. 



Dear Conference Participant: 

On March 22, 1978 TonL Trombley , National 
Steering* Committee' Chairperson, appointed me 
chairman of the Organizational Structure and 
Planning Task Force. Appointed to the 

Committee to assist in this effort were Andrew 
Goodrich, Frank Dyer, ■ Toni Trombley, Richard 
Eppinga and Wennette Pegues. We have, for the 
past several months, been working diligently to 
complete our assigned charge, which was to: 

1. Draft a statement of purpose « 

2. Propose a name 

3. Recommend an organizational structure 
for a national association to be voted 
on by the Executive Steering Committee. 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

The purpose .of the _ is to 

promote the .quality of academic advising in 
institutions of higher education, and to this 
end, it is dedicated to the support and. pro- 
fessional growth of academic advising* and 

advisors, - serves its 

constituency- faculty members, administrators , 
counselors, and others in academic and student 
affairs concerned with the intellectual, per- 
sonal, and vocational needs of students. It is 
the forum for discussion, debate, and * the 
exchange of ideas regarding academic advising* 
It is the means to nurture cooperation and 
coordination of academic advising with other 
areas and activities of higher education, and 
is the represen- 
tative and advocate of academic advising and 
academic advisors to Higher Education. 



PROPOSED ORGANIZATION NAME & ACRONYM 
NACADA - National Academic Advising Association 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



President 



Vice 
President 



Secretary _ Treasurer 



The Statement of Purpose, name and acronym? 
and organizational structure were unanimously 
approved by the Executive Steering Committee at 
its business meeting on Sunday , October 8, 
1978. At the continuation of this same meeting 
nominations were accepted and the following 
individuals were duly elected to guide the 
association through its developmental stages: 



President : " 
Vice-President : 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 



Toni Trombley 
Joan Parsons Mitchell 
Billie C. Jacobini 
Frank Dyer 
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We invite you to meet with your new offi- 
cers and organizational task force members to 
express your ideas regarding our future. This 
sessibn, "Structuring Your National 
Organization," will be conducted on Tuesday 
evening, in the Evergreen Room (one of the 
cicfer and Cheese open sessions) . 

Professionally, % . 

Michael E.' McCauley, Chairman 
' Task Force on Organizational 
Structure and Planning , 
National Conference on 
Academic Advising 



; "THE GENERAL ADVISING CENTER: AN OPEN FORUM 
FOR DIRECTORS & COORDINATORS" 
Presenters: Dr* Dennis Heitzmann, Director 

of the Center for Student 

Development 

Dorothy G. Dodson, Coordinator 
of Academic Counseling, 
Memphis State University 

TUESDAY ( OCTOBER 10, 1978, 8:30-9:30 PM 
SECOND NATIONAL ACADEMIC ADVISORS' CONFERENCE 

This session provided an opportunity for 
administrative members of general advising cen- 
ters to discuss and explore the elements of 
common interest and * concern affecting the 
general advising center on the college campus. 
Colleagues were given the opportunity to share 
ideas and models, speak to the issues, identify 
problem areas , and seek viable solutions . An 
exchange of information regarding specif it 
issues ensued. Among the topics covered were 
such things as the maintenance of activitifs 
during the periods between registrations, com- 
munication with faculty departments, the merits 
of required versus elective advising, com- 
uterized systems of advising, and the outlook- 
or the future. There was general consensus 
that an open-ended sharing session such as 
this might be worth considering for future 
conferences . 



"MATURE STUDENT ADVISING : . DECISION -MAKING FOR 

THE RETURNING ADULT STUDENT" 

Presenter: Louiae W* Saunders, Advisor, 

General Studies, Southern Illinois 
University, Ld f wardsville , Illinois 

DESCRIPTION OF THE "MATURE STUDENT WORKSHOP 1 ' : 

The opening portion involves informal 
introductions of all participants and a run- 
chrough of the day's activities around a serve- 
yourself coffeepot. The beginning presentations 
are Kept: as generalized as possible, to accomo- 
date all educational, age, career, and personal 
backgrounds and to lay out the General Studies 
•framework as a basis for later specialization 
and major interests. The assumption is that 
these adults are serious "would-be" students- 
who are seeking new horizons for career/personal 
reasons, and are not interested in "fun-arid- 
games" non-credit courses, but who need help in 
deciding what, when, how, they should proceed 
with getting started, as well as working 
through the fears of competing with those 
"smart young kids"! 

Hand-outs are already in place on their 
t*ables in front of them, and they are 
instructed in the use of some materials for the 
day, with the others to be taken home for 
further digestion later. 

A 19 minute film, "Doing More for Lifelong 
Learners*", sets the; stage for helping them 
decide their first question, "Why am I here?", 
and resolve their conflicts over attempting new 
directions in mid-life, with its solid . psycho- 
logical reinforcement J 

^ The "Why am I he*e?" topic is discussed in 
a brain-storming context and the Holland Self- 
Directed Search is given to help them arrive at 
some tentative conclusions about their chief 
interests, with no attempts, at this point, to 
determine whether their skills -mesh with those 
interests, but just to - propose new fields of 
thought. \* . 

During the informal lunch-time, participants 
may sub-group as they wish, with the suggestion 
that they might want to compare notes with 
others whose interest areas correspond with 
theirs , for the sake of further group interac- 
tion. Peers or "alumni" of past workshops 
sometimes join during the after lunch to answer 
questions about what they have found "most help- 
ful T and for added moral support. 

The whole group reconvenes and the session 
is devoted to 'specific discus's ions with various 
resource people from all over the university: 
Business School's PEP (work-study) program; 
Open University and Off-Campus Programs; 
"rinancial Aid Office;^ Learning Center (Study 
kills, Reading Qevelopment) ; Placement Office; 
>ew-Studerit Life Orientation; Student 
development Office; and descriptions of all 
Cvher Bgencies, schools, and services available • 

Sign-up sheets for optional New-Student Life 
Orientation on subsequent days, and individual 
cr ins e'ling/ advising appointments are ^'available . 

,,ne is allotted for completing the "Why am I 
,..•«/'■» worksheets, requesting specific action 
t virs for the future with a timetable, for 
implementation of those plans, to encourage 
self -commitment and to help them focus on their 
own problem- solving and decision-making skills. 



The "why" worksheets and evaluation sheets 
are collected by the presenter for . use in the 
individual appointment sessions; they are 
instructed to bring the Self-Directed Search 
with them at that time for further discussion. 

Closing remarks, thanks-you's end the 
workshop. 



SAMPLE COPY 



Southern Illinois University at Edwards vi lie 

CONTINUING EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

SPONSORED BY GENERAL STUDIES AND THE GERONTOLOGY 
PROGRAM AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 



This workshop is designed for men and women who 
need' to explore new directions i:or career and/or 
personal reasons: 

-Job Reassignment/Career Changes 

-Retirement /Life Planning 

-"Empty Nest" at Home 

-Working and/or attending college 

-Raising a family and/or attending college 

DATE: Monday, May 15, 1978 

TIME: 9:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 

PLACE: General Studies Conference Room, 
Rendleraan Building , SIUE Campus 

PARKING: ■ Free in all red-decal (student) lots 

LUNCH: May be brought, or bought at food 
services; coffee is provided. 

PRE -REGISTRATION DEADLINE: " Wednesday, May 10, 

197,8 

The workshop will cover: 

-Alternate routes to a degree 
-Entering college as a non-high school 
graduate 

-College credit for what y6u know 
-Financial aid programs 
-Career /personal interest testing 
-Group and individual counseling 
.-Optional follow-up. orientation session: 
registration and other campus procedures 



"TRAINING FACULTY TO DO LIFE PLANNING 
IN ADVISING" 

Presenter: Dr. Joan North, Director 

of Professional Development 
Small College Consortium 
Washington, D.C. 

On the following hierarchy of advising 
activities, we find faculty all too often 
attending to only the lower levels: 

Life ^planning 

Career planning 

I 

Curriculum planning 
Course selection 

Faculty profess both a lack of time and 
skills to seriously engage in the two higher 
advising levels. One approach to solve that, 
and other problems, is to train faculty to 
use life planning exercises with groups of 
advisees. The advantages include: 

--faculty obtain in-depth knowledge, of 

advisees in a relatively short time, 
--working in groups helps the time problem 
and provides a group for students to 
affiliate with, perhaps discovering a 
"significant other." 
--the exercises promote student self- 
confidence and knowledge, 
--you don't have to be extremely trained to 

"run" the exercises. 
The best training and preparation for 
running these exercises is for the group of 
faculty advisors to participate in a life 
planning workshop which uses the exercises . 
The workshop could be led by local counselors 
or career development people — whoever on campus 
has experience with group life planning--or by 
an outside consultant. The faculty both 
participate and learn how to do it themselves. 

THE WAY IT WORKS 

Faculty advisor (s) devote a da~y, weekend, 
or an afternoon (perhaps during orientation) to 
providing a sequence of life planning exercises 
to all (or some of just the new) advisees, who 
are subdivided i/ito small groups of 4-6. The 
faculty serves as leader-participant if 
possible. Using summary sheets after each 
experience, the advisees should build cumulative 
knowledg . about themselves, which could lead to 
a "growth plan" for the semester or the year. 
\ A retreat setting is preferred. 

WORKSHOP SEQUENCE 

1. Exercises incorporating present and 
•past strengths, values, activities-- 

* to develop faculty and peer knowledge 

of each other and self 

* to develop a sense of trust, warmth, 

caring 

* to identify eacb's life line worth of 

strengths, experiences, likes, 
abilities 

* to develop a sense of accomplishment 
and worth 



Types of Exercises 

a. Strength bombardment 

b. Highlights of your life 

c. List of 20 things I like to do 

d. Checklist of things I do Well 

2. Dream future (optional) 

* to unlease unconscious hopes, 
pictures or the future 

Types of E xercises 

a. 5 years in the future--a guided 

fantasy 

b. Write your autobiography 

c . Write your epitaph, or obituary 

3 . Gaps exercises 

* to surface what gaps there are in 

what people want to do and what 
they're actually doing 



I 

have been 


Types 
am-k 


of Exercises Chart 

I am 
going to 








physically 








emotionally 








spiritually 








intellectually 








socially 



List Areas for Growth 



4. Plan of action--a short ranged action 
plan is now developed by each student 
(and faculty if they have participated) 
which is realistic. , uses timetables arid 
reinforcement plaps . These plans are 
shared and members of the group assist 
each other in making suggestions and 
in offering to help each other carry 
out their plans. 
The workshop format here is, Qf course, 
flexible and geared for individual colleges of 
faculty to mold it themselves. The exercises 
chosen should not emphasize negative or stress- 
ful aspects of students'^ lives, but rather 
should be enjoyable opportunities to share 
with peers and learn at the same \ time. 

Obviously, it is difficult to/ fully explain 
the nuances of these exercises i,n so short a 
space or to experience the wor£h of them by 
this reading, but if some interest is sparked, 
the reader may investigate the possibilities 
further. \ 
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"IHNOVATIVE ADVISING: ONE UNIVERSITY'S 
STRUCTURE AND SERVICES" 

Presenters: Nadine Eaerson, Advisor, Pre-Health 
Sciences 

Mary Tdte, Advisor 
Judith Atlee , coordinator 
University of Minnesota 

This program will be based on theoretical 
concepts and practical experience. It will 
begin with the practical - a flow chart of our 
centralized advising offices, showing their 
lines of responsibility and communication. The 
rationale for such a structure will be 
explained and the perceived advantages and 
disadvantages of using faculty vs. non-academic 
advisors to advise students will be discussed. 
This conversation will leaci into a presentation 
on some of the innovative services, especially 
group activities, that our non-academic advi- 
sors have been able to offer on our campus. 

Six different populations that we have cho- 
sen to do special programming for will be 
described and the audience will be divided into 
small groups to experience several career devel- 
opment exercises we use with our students. 
Also, samples of handouts and materials used 
with our students will be distributed. 

Then our program will move into its theore- 
tical half. It will begin with a discussion of 
the need for advisors to be innovative in their 
outlook on careers. Most ' advisors and students 
view careers' as -they exist today or several 
years ago. never asking what will the career be 
like by the time the student graduates and is 
ready to start work. The program will take one 
area of the world of work - health careers - 
and paint a scenario of the changes occurring 
in biomedical research, in technology, and in 
attitudes and lifestyles and how these advances 
could affect thle type of jobs available as well 
as the content bf traditional jobs. 

The program will end with suggestions for 
in-service 4 education, ways to promote an inno- 
vative environment, and a question and answer 
period. Hopefully our session will have 
something to offer to all advisors. 



"IVORY TOWER: A SIMULATION OF ACADEMIC 
PROCESSES" 

Presenter: Suzanne H. Suners, Director ' 
of Freshman Programs, Miami 
University , - Oxford , Ohio 

"Ivory Tower" is a three-hour simulation 
experience developed to teach the basics of the 
Miami University academic system to persons in 
high-turnover staff positions. Developed spe- 
cifically for full-time and graduate student 
staff in residence halls, the simulation might 
also be used as an inservice training experi- 
ence for graduate student teaching assistants, 
secretarial and clerical staff, administrators 
and others who have direct contact with 
students on a daily basis. 

The goals of "Ivory Tower" include: 

1. ' To acquaint new staff with the routine 

processes and procedures of academic 
life; 

2 . To heighten staff awareness of the fact 
that students experience non -academic 
problems that impinge upon their 
academic lives; and 

3 To familiarize staff with the resources 
available to assist them in their work 
with undergraduate students, especially 
with regard to the resolution of 
problems. 

Twenty- six student profiles describe the 
individual student roles to be played by up to 
.twenty- six participants . Each profile provides 
a character sketch which includes name, home- 
town, academic division, major, test scores, 
rank in high school graduating class and 
personal background information . The personal 
background information introduces at least one 
source of a potential problem or conflict for 
the student which will emerge in some form 
during the simulation . 

Each participant must complete a set of 
seventeen tasks , including : 

1. Registering for classes; 

2. Changing one's* schedule after the 
initial registration; 

3. Petitioning for an exception to an 
academic regulation ; 

4. Contacting an instructor; 

5. Finding one's classroom buildings; 

6. ^Working with University publications 

(catalog, course planning guide, guide 
for new students); 

7. Receiving midterm -grades ; 

8- Receiving academic record folders. 

The tasks are designed to give participants 
hands-on experience with the various forms and 
publications of the institution as well as to 
introduce "need- to -know" information . During 
the course of the simulation, each participant, 
receives five messages--each personalized to 
the character being played. The messages 
include grades , letters or phone messages from 
family or local friends and petition results • 

The simulation i£self is characterized by a 
great deal of physical movement, a reasonably 
accurate level of frustration, and a desire on 
the part of the participants to master the 
tasks at hand. 

Evaluation results from past participants 
indicate that they find the simulation helpful 
in their quest to "learn the ropes" . As part 
of an ongoing program of inservice development , 
the simulation can serve several functions. 
One participant wrote: 4 
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It gave me a good idea of what I need 
to know and how much I have yet to learn. 
This experience will, I think, make me 
more open and receptive to lecture 
sessions that are coming up; and, in 
addition, I have a better sense of what 
a freshman feels like. I had almost 
forgotten. 

Copies of the complete simulation, 
including instructions for conducting it, 
discussion questions and evaluation forms are 
available from; 

Suzanne H. Summers 

Office of Residence Learning 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 45056 



"ACADEMIC ADVISING ON A SHOESTRING BUDGET" 
Presenters: Dr„ Machree Ward, Director, Center 
for Academic Advisement Orientation 
Mrs. Bonnie Higginson, Assistant to 
the Director, Center of Academic 
♦Advisement Orientation 
Murray State University, Kentucky 

One of T the main responsibilities of any 
institution of higher education involves aca-- 
demic advisement of students. Traditionally, 
administrators have verbally recognized that 
when faculty advisors are well informed and 
concerned about ° assisting advisees, the stu- 
dents tend to gain a sense of purpose and 
direction which frees energy for realization of 
academic potential . 

Unfortunately, many institutions have 
failed to back up the- verbal recognition of the 
worth of quality academic advisip^with rewards 
or commitments. Rewards, such as tenure, pro- 
motion or salary increases, are forthcoming for 
research, publications, scholarly presen- 
tations, or teaching excellence, but fail to 
appear for quality advisement. When special 
programs or advisement units are established to 
concentrate on superior advisement the funding 
would qualify as a "sho 4 e string" budget. 

, The purpose of this program will be to 
explore the practical alternatives when funding 
is low, personnel few, space small while 
demands are high, expectations many, and advi- 
sees numerous. The basic ideas will be related 
to actual experiences of one such center imple- 
mented for advisement of undeclared sttfdents. 
The regional state institution is located in a 
rural, mid-western area and has an average 
enrollment of 7,000-7,500 students with about 
ten percent of the student body in the 
undeclared category. 

An initial presentation will consist of a 
brief discussion of several areas of general 
concern to administrators when faced with 
limited budgets . Special topics to be con- 
sidered will include staff budgeting, staff 
selection, staff training, teaching Freshman 
Orientation classes, staff assignments, utili- 
zation of office space, office furnishing, 
supplies, evaluation procedures, supervision, 
advisement, scheduling, dealing with academic 
dif f iculities , and personal conferences. Use 
of appropriate referrals and special in-house 
services will also be mentioned . Appropriate 
handouts will be available for all program par- 
ticipants . 

The program content should have appeal to 
several groups but particularly *Jto c new direc- 
tors of advising programs who are currently 
faced with very limited budgets. The infor- 
mation will also prove beneficial, to 4 persons 
interested in advising of undeclared students 
or those interested in peer advisors. 
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"OH DEVELOPING .AN EFFECTIVE DECENTRALIZED 
ADVISEMENT SYSTEM" ^ 

Presented; E. Bruce Potter, Associate Dean , 
University College, University of 
New Mexico 

The presentation is to be a broad review of 
an effective, decentralized, university advise- 
ment system. The focus will be upon dimensions 
which have evolved as significant in the func- ? 
tioning ot the system. 

The presentation will encompass both 
theoretical and practical elements, through 
' lecture with a variety of vis.ual materials, and 
will include a question and answer period. An 
appropriate audience would be directors of * 
advising programs and experienced advisers. 

Coordination among the ten autonomous 
col lege- level ^advisement centers on the main 
campus of the University of New Mexico has 
prompted staff awareness of five fundamental 
dimensions underlying the effective functioning 
of such a system. The nature and significance 
of these dimensions^ will be discussed. 

Dimension 1: Advisement Philosophy. 
Clarification of the operational philosophy is 
essential, in an effective system. Pervasive 
role conflict, for example, appears to be 
inherent within an advisement system which 
seeks to provide service based solely upon stu- 
dent need, while, at the same time, deriving 
its funding primarily on v the basis of serving 
institutional needs. 

Dimension 2: Advisement responsibility. 
The locus of responsibility for advisement 
within the university structure is significant. 
In this decentralized system -the responsibility 
rests with the college (as a sub-unit of the 
university). The advisement centers are thus 
accountable to tfhe individual colleges rather 
than to a university-wide office. That the 
line of authority-responsibility is through the 
college dean to the faculty of that college, 
has particular advantages and disadvantages. 

Dimension 3: Staffing. Differing types of 
staffing haVe evolved among the several cen- 
ters, according to need. Some utilize full- 
time instructors/administrators who .advise as a 
part of their total responsibilities; others 
utilize released- time faculty; others use 
clerical-level persons; some have specially- 
trained persons whose sole responsibility is 
that of advisement; other centers utilize com- 
binations of these staffing types. These dif- 
fering types of staff serve, differing and 
distinctive student needs. 

Dimension 4: Staff Development and 
Training. This dimension has particular signi- 
ficance in a decentralized system. If there is 
to be coordination, common definitions, com- 
parability of purposes, and validity of data 
among the autonomous centers on a campus, 
cooperation in this dimension is essential. 

Dimension 5: Basic * Types of Advisement*- 
Four fundamental types of academic advisement 
have evolved: 4 Clerical; Explanatory; Analytic;* 
Therapeutic. A systems model has been prepared. 



"ORIENTING NEW STUDENTS TO FACULTY ADVISING 
SYSTEMS" 

Presenter: Dr. Robert E. Gardner, Director of 
Advising, College of Engineering, 
Cornell University 

Every institution has an orientation period 
designed to acquaint students with their new 
environment, but relatively few of these 
include an orientation to the advising system. 
'This is unfortunate, because in most institu- 
tions, the advising system is as different from 
secondary school as the class schedule, the 
1 living "arrangements, etc.. One result of this 
shortcoming of orientation exercises is that 
students do not use the advising system effec- 
tively, for precisely the same reasons that 
they do not use the library systems effectively 
unless they are taught how to use the ^reference 
materials , card catalogs , etc . 

This program addresses itself to the problem 
of orienting students to- a new advising system, 
one in which services are delivered by faculty 
rather than guidance personnel. The focus is 
therefore on understanding faculty and their 
role in the institution and on learning tech- 
niques that are necessary for successful 
interaction, techniques that secondary school 
students may not have much chance to practice 
in their limited contact with adults in a pro- 
fessional role. 

Orientation topics that move toward these 
ends will be considered and described: 
videotapes of interviews with faculty advisers, 
tips from departmental secretaries, comments 
\ from students . in the institution, and 
\ suggestions of successful techniques from stu- 
\ dent personnel will be included. Orientation 
\ exercises designed for ijse by faculty advisers 
\ during the orientation period will be presented 
as the second stage of the total orientation, 
process * 

Participants will be asked to volunteer 
' ideas and suggestions that have proved success- 
ful^ on their campuses. Attention will be 
directed to the problem of getting an orien- 
tation to the advising system into the activi- 
ties of the orientation period, which is often 
crowded with "more important" activities. The 
objective will be to encourage all participants 
to- develop an orientation for their institution 
and to give everyone some basic tools and ideas 
to begin this program. 
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"ADVISING THE LIBERAL ARTS STUDENT — FROM 
ORIENTATION TO DECLARATION OF MAJOR" 

Presenters: Dr. H. Rosalind Cowie, Assistant 
Dean, College of Arts & Sciences 
Georgetown University 
Dr. J. Richard Arndt, Coordinator 
Advising Services, California 
State University, Fresno, 
California 

PROGRAM SUMMARY 

The central problem in advising the 
undeclared liberal arts student is that of 
conveying to the student the philosophical 
rationale of liberal education, and in the 
]ight of this philosophy, justifying the 
particular requirements and programs. This 
session was a discussion of the successes and 
failures of the Georgetown experience, 

NATURE OF THE COLLEGE 

The College of Arts & Sciences is a 
Catholic, Jesuit, liberal arts school, one of 
five undergraduate schools in the University. 
There are approximately 475 freshmen each year; 
375 are undeclared and are in this program. 
The remaining 100 are science students and 
are divided directly by the departments. The 
students are in general extremely bright and 
well-prepared and are drawn from all over the 
United States and from foreign countries. 

The college offers a value-oriented educa- 
tion, both, depth and breadth, which aims to 
develop the individual student in service to 
the community. This broad goal translated^ 
into the terms of the curriculum means distri- 
bution requirements, including theology and 
philosophy, a major and an emphasis on service 
programs. 

AIMS 

Orientation and. advising are seen as one 
continuous activity designed to: 

1. assist each student to understand the 
goals of liberal education. *» 

2. identify his own education goals in the 
context of liberal education. 

3. help him to majce program choices, 
consistent with his educational goals. 

The importance of providing accurate infor- 
mation is assumed, as is the effort to maximize 
contact and rapport with the adviser. 

We do not claim originality, but we do have 
a program that works for us • . 

ORIENTATION % 

Through Orientation we move the freshmen 
into the appropriate classes, consistent with 
our aims and paying heed to the diversity of 
their backgrounds. 

WHAT WE DO 

Summer Mailings--letter on curriculum from 

Dean's Office, 
--letter of welcome from 

faculty and student advisers, 
--questionnaires , asking for 

tentative course choices and 

a statement about educational 

goals. 



These mailings stress the notion of liberal 
education. They strongly suggest that the aim 
of the first two years, is to explore as many 
fields as possible. Students are urged to be 
as relaxed as possible about their' major 
choice. 

ARRIVAL ON CAMPUS 

Day 1--Dean's Assembly — consisting of formal 
t presentation by Dean and a faculty 
presentation tied to summer readings 
or a film. The blend of personalities 
in the faculty presentation here is 
crucial . 

--Test in English, mathematics and foreign 
languages • 

Day 2--Adviser meetings, with student and 
faculty ^advisers. A seminar '"'is held 
at which' the faculty presentation and 
readings and/or films are discussed; 
registration' materials are distributed; 
and individual meetings t are scheduled . 

Day 3--Individual meetings between faculty and 
freshmen . 

Day 4 — Registration preparation meetings and 
registration . 

ADVISING 

The advising is done by faculty and is 
dispersed, not centralized. The current system 
was developed in 1973^74. Twenty-faculty are 
assigned 15/16 students at random. The advi- 
sers are generally young, and recruited for 
their interest and approachableness ; frequently 
they teach freshmen courses in English, 
theology or philosophy; they must be committed 
Jlo liberal education. Thete is no compen- 
sation, but a. letter of appointment is, sent 
from the Dean . * At the end of the year, letters 
of thanks are sent, with copies to department 
chairmen and the Provos^, 

Each faculty adviser is assisted hy an 
upper-classman who is usually * recruited by the 
faculty member. Students are in most cases 
honored to be asked and ;are extremely 
effective* ;/ 

The contacts, then between freshman and 
adviser , consist of ; 

--summer letter^. 

--dean 1 s assembly , a common experience . 

--small seminar--subject matter and 
experience in common<--an attempt to 
combine the teaching and ^ad vising roles. 

--individual meetings--advisex * has test 
scores, SAT^s, high school/ class rank," 
A. P. credit^ awarded aoi, quest ionaires . 
At the end of this meeting the adviser 
must sign^ registration *&£v4? m 

--mandatory^ meetings at pr registration in 
* November and April . 

--at least one group social event--a wine 
and cheese party, dinner in the residence 
hall , trip to the monuments, to the 
theatre , etc • 
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TRAINING 

The training is similar for both faculty 
and students. In May, a session is* given on 
counseling techniques and on common problems. 

In August, shortly before the students 
arrive, there is a second session: 

-•the assistant dean discusses the 

philosophy of the College, 
--the curriculum is described in detail, 
--orientation plans are explained, with 

emphasis on the questions they raise about 

liberal education, 
--discussion of most commonly asked 

questions, 
--two or three typical cases, 
--stress on personal interest on part of 

advisers, 

An additional help if the Adviser's 
Handbook which is an expanded version of the 
Undergraduate Bulletin , but with the additions 
of sample programs for the first two years and 
a complete description of resources on campus. 



SPECIAL ADMISSIONS STUDENTS 
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This one vital element that *the orientation 
and advising system is to transmit is the 
values of liberal education--which is an 
intangible and virtually impossible to measure. 

FUTURE 

With pre-fteistration of freshman by mail a 
real possibility for the future, we hope to 
assign advisers o\ the basis of course choices, 
thus strengthening the mutual bonds between 
adviser and student . These registrations will 
be examined and approved in the Dean's Office 
during the summerV leaving the Orientation 
period free for more adventurous programs on 
liberal arts. 

CONCLUSION 

The transmission of the philosophy of 
liberal education is an intangible process thaft 
resists measurement. The key is, in our opin- 
ion", the attitude towards the orientation and 
advising system in the Dean's Office, an atti- 
tude that must be transmitted to the advisers 
who in turn "transmit it to the students'. 
While there, are all kinds of efficient systems 
for "processing" students, the commitment to 
liberal education on the part of the admin- 
istration and faculty is crucial in the liberal 
arts college . 



j SOPHOMORE YEAR 

The system described here is in effect 
until Spring pre-registrat ion in the sophomore 
year when students must declare a major and 
secure an" adviser in the major department. 
This is the weak spot in the system because 
formal meetings with the adviser are not built- 
in and also because sophomores^ tend to be more 
independent. Frequently,' however, the 

undeclared -student feels more pressure than 
'ever because he is in fact having to face the 
task of choosing a major. 

EVALUATION 

Informal evaluation is on-going in that the 
assistant dean for freshmen and the freshman 
counselor see every student at least once. A 
formal evaluation was carried out this past 
year with the assistance of the Psychology 
Department . c 

The majority of the students rate the 
system as successful if they use it: 747. - 947. 
deem it adequate or very helpful. A finding of 
some concern, however, was that a surprisingly 
low number of students, in some cases, seek 
help! For example, 847. of ttte students said 
"they* -asked their adviser about curriculum 
requirements ; We ask\ what about the other 167«? 
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"INITIATING A CENTRALIZED ADVISING SYSTEM" 
Presenter: Carol R. Pat ton, Director of 

University Advisement, Texas 

Christian University 

The program will include practical tips and 
caveats for initiating a system of centralized 
coordination of departmental advisement by 
faculty with particular emphasis on the 
undeclared or pre-major. 

The primary purpose of the session will be 
to follow up the introduction of the TCU model 
at last year's conference. At that time the 
system was barely inaugurated , having combined 
several existing programs * into a single, 
centralized effort in the hope of improved 
advising and increased retention. Thus, the 
program will be aimed at those who expressed 
interest in the outcome at the last conference 
and others who are interested in starting a 
centralized advising system. 

Now a year later--and a year wiser-~we' d 
like to share some of the tips we've learned on 
getting such a program underway and recount 
some of the "fine tuning" we've done in the 
initial phases. Included will be strategies 
for enlisting faculty and administrative sup- 
port, building faculty advising skills, gaining 
campus visibility, finding available resources 
on a limited budget, and using a computer for 
effective support. We will also look at 
results of retention \ studies that have been 
underway since the program's inception. 

The system, which is already achieving 
results,, is one which is easily adaptable to 
any existing decentralized advising program and 
at an affordable cost, requiring only one pro- 
fessional staff member with appropriate cleri- 
cal support and minimal administrative and 
programming funds. 



"PEER ADVISORS: TRAINABLE AND INITIALLY 
SUSPECT: A FIVE YEAR DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY — 
AN ENCOUNTER" 

Presenter : Richard E. Friedman, Assistant Dean 
McMicken College of Arts & Sciences 
University of Cincinnati 

StudentsX refer students to other students 
for answers \o questions such as "What is a 
good course?" \ "What is a required course?" 
"Which courses \ are relevant?" "What is 

required in a given course?" "Who is a good 
teacher?" Faculty^ initially consider stuc^ents 
or peer consultants as suspects, perhaps 
threatenin-g as saboteurs, anti-intellectual and 
biased. The experience of numerous training 
sessions indicates that this pathology is ini- 
tially true. Coincidentally faculty behavior 
is at the outset quite similar. The ability to 
display objectivity comes through extended 
training and experience. The selection method 
for including a student in our course--Academic 
Advising--depends little on questionnaires, 
interviews, course background or major area. 
Some students from outside the McMicken College 
of Arts and Sciences have gone through the 
course for some experience. One important 
benefit of the peer program is the development 
of the peer advisor as a human being.' The only 
criteria for entrance in the course is a 
willingness to spend time in regular advising 
setting and to complete 25 hours of classroom 
sessions. Some advisors are good at what they 
do from the beginning. Others are awkward, need 
to be watched, teamed with others, , prevented 
verbally and publically from making damaging 
errors. That is the obligation of training 
just as it is to utilize the student who from 
the outset has the knack for advising. It 
should be remembered that there are two indivi- 
duals who are being helped, the student advisor 
and his/her current or future advisee. 
Removing a student advisor from the. program 
ccXild be a criticism of the program more than 
the advisor . 

The training period should include several 
phases that are most beneficial. Each new 
group or class should be made to feel like a 
team, a congenial bunch of friends. The 
trailer must be a member in good standing. 
Failure to make this entry may be critical to 
the success^ of the group. In a iense, this 
group or class becomes a paradigm microcosm 
of a good advising relationship. Helping 
skills and important information is passed 
among friends . 

The selection of appropriate games and 
internal workshop experiences should con- 
tinually be examined. If a student is going to 
consult with another student about goals and 
options, it is clear that goals and option 
baggage must accompany the peer advisor to the 
session. It is not, however, required that the 
peer advisor already possessed his . or her goal, 
plan, and/or options.' One of the most 
intriguing aspects of the, peer advising 
encounter , is that both individuals gain 
something /from it. Both individuals are 
altering or reshaping some -behavior pattern. 
Training sessions that involve role-playing, 
interpersonal communications, strategies for 
creating a sense of objectivity and the like 
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are most helpful. There are virtually a myriad 
of games, readings and exercises that can be 
adopt. ed for this purpose. Sometimes it depends 
on the particular individuals involved in a 
group whether a game, reading, or exercise is 
effective. The * failure to benefit from a 
spepific exercise is just as interesting and 
appropriate a learning experience as - a 
successful one. 

The training program includes: 

1 . Written analyses of problem-solving 
case studies . 

2. Selected readings -of topics on higher 
education. This is kept to a minimum 
since experience has shown a certfain 
lack of significant benefits. 

3. Following the training period each peer 
advisor develops his or her advising 
skills in the College Of f ice " atmosphere 
with f, close at hand" administrative and 
professional assistance. Experience 
here has not allowed the farming out 
of students to departments. Faculty 
members as a rule do not or will not 
become good coaches . 

4. Peer advisors earn between two and 
eight elective credits for their 
efforts in any one year . r Faculty 
approval is not easily gained but 
once accomplished the faculty and staff 
of the College learn to depend on this 
kind of advising assistance. It is a 
mistake to* believe that course granting 
approval is %o be gained by calling the 
course a psychology course or a 
communications course. It is not. It 

. is an advising course and should 'be 
presented as such. Burying it in a 
department or attempting approval by 
analogy with other offerings is 
treacherous. Such an approval tech- 
nique is a significant comment on the 
willingness of all involved to accept 
peer advising. 

5. Peer advisors contribute to a common 
log which facilitates communication 
with the group, keeps records of who is 
seen, what has been said, student 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction or the 
like. 

6. Peer advisors occupy an Arts & Sciences 
Academic Advising Center. The space 
is adjacent to the main administrative 
office of the College. It is easy to 
refer students to the. Center, actively 
participate in it/ supervise and 
collaborate . 

SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR PEER ADVISORS 

1. High school student recruitment. The 
best recruiter that any college has is 
a student spokesman. Peer advisors 
like to "show off" the palace and the 
College throws in lunch. Campus tours 
are pre-arranged for parents and 
"sniffing" students. Sessions include 
dormitory lunches, class visitations 
and shared experiences. 

2. Peer advisors coordinate, with limited 
supervision the entire pre- or priority 
registration period for the College . 



This occurs during two weeks of every 
quarter from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Peer advisors distribute, collect and 
facilitate all forms, packets and 
material during this period. Their 
skills are initially shown to the 
students during this period. 
3. Each summer, peer advisors participate 
programmatically in the month long July 
orientation sessions. Their charm and 
expertise allow them to advise and 
relate to students and accompanying 
observing parents. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE PEER ADVISOR: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 

Several thoughts on the message of the peer 
advisor leads to one of the unique aspects of 
the academic advising process. In many set- 
tings, a number of sophisticated undergraduates 
can be complementary and supplementary to an 
advising system. There are many issues of con- 
cern among students which can be more comfor- 
tably and creatively handled by advanced 
undergraduate peer advisors. All of the role- 
modeling, empathy and "I have experienced that 
myself" is present. Frustrated and anxious 
pre-medical students can be given confidence 
and direction by senior medical school 
applicants. Graduate sudents may be just "too 
professional." The institutionalized dor- 

mitory, roomate experience provides the key to 
the advising encounter. The advising encounter 
simply put is a confidence session. 

The peer advisor has formalized the giving 
of confidence. They are supportive, 

reassuring, probing, and prodding. Peer adyi- 
sors^are tranquilizers. When people ask to have 
their automobiles repaired, most of the time, 
they know what repairs are necessary. The auto 
mechanic becomes a consultant on a distinctly 
different level. The mechanic assumes the role 
of a friend. The scenario goes as follows-- 
"Will my car be all right? Will it last the 
winter, the year, if I have those a parts 
replaced?" inquires the automobile owner. The 
mechanic friend nods and responds, "Sure, 
it'll be finei" Affirmative answers to these 
questions are never meant to be absolute ones, 
those that will stand for all time. Positive 
answers to questions }ike , "Will this major be 
of interest for me? or Will it provide me with 
a good credential for a job or will this course 
be helpful to me?" are also not meant to be 
absolute answers. Answers to these questions 
are meant to give confidence. An advisor's 
response in these cases include phrases like-- 
"It sounds interesting" or "it certainly could" 
or "you* plan is a good one" ("new spark plugs t 
yes, it should make the difference"). Academic 
advising , simply put , may be ephemeral suppor- 
tive helpful answers that giv*. the questioner 
confidence. * 




